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THOMAS HARDY. 


By GeEorGE N. SHUSTER. 


BOUT Thomas Hardy no one 
can say more than that he was 
among the supremely few who 
could never have outlived fame. Of 
his reputation notoriety was, of 


course, to some extent an ele- 
ment. We cannot forget the clamor 
aroused by Jude the Obscure, or that 
something perilously akin to blas- 
phemy which endeared other Hardy 
novels to rebellious cliques. Daring 
is almost always sure to bring down 
any kind of a house, and in the 
1890’s “naturalistic pessimism” was 
very nearly equivalent to bravado. 
All this, however, is not the great- 
ness of Thomas Hardy. One should 
have to be niggardly indeed to deny 
the essential largeness of the man, 
or to ignore the poetic fury with 
which his novels were rushed to 
their conclusions. I think it obvi- 
ous that English literature has seen 


three fiction writers of the highest 
quality: Defoe, Dickens and Hardy. 
A case can be made for a few others, 
but nobody could advance a plaus- 
ible plea against any of them. 

And yet, when one takes a serious 
view of Hardy, it seems clear that 
the more conventional literary vir- 
tues were not his. He is not a mas- 
ter of style. Much of his prose is 
heavy on its feet, is rhythmical only 
as a clog dance is rhythmical. 
Sometimes it is even slovenly, tire- 
some, antiquated. A good one-half 
of Hardy’s sentences would have 
made Stevenson feel ashamed. More 
than that. Vocabulary is a safe in- 
dex to a stylist’s mastery of his ~ 
craft. Wells is so effective because 
he has understood better than any- 
body else how to make that wealth 
of diction which contains an alloy 
of modern science pass as currency. 
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This gives his paragraphs a bright- 
ness and freshness which (unfortu- 
nately it may be) keeps the audience 
spellbound. Chesterton is powerful 
because he manages so remarkably 
well to recast the endless accumula- 
tions of mystical experience in terms 
of the modern man’s experience. 
By comparison Hardy spoke the 
language of the small town library, 
to which the newer books mean lit- 
tle and the staid utterance of old 
favorites a great deal. 

Nor can you go to the Wessex 
novels for light on what the schools 
of journalism call the “art of fic- 
tion.” The idea of structure they 
exemplify is cumbersome. If Hardy 
built like an architect, it was like a 
mediocre architect. It was not a 
case of deliberately breaking the 
form of fiction, in the manner of 
Tolstoy. There is every reason to 
believe that he tried to give “what 
the public wanted” in the approved 
shape. Occasionally other people 
supplied the plots, for a stipulated 
sum. Magazine editors were per- 
mitted, Mary Ellen Chase tells us in 
a recently published study, to insist 
upon melodramatic alterations cal- 
culated to keep the fireside public in 
a good humor. It is hard to con- 
ceive of a more loosely woven story 
than The Mayor of Casterbridge, 
where even the scenes do not pre- 
serve their independence but elbow 
into one another most impertinently. 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles is much 
better done, but a hundred fastidious 
French writers could quite properly 
turn up their noses at its craftsman- 
ship. When all is said and duly 
noted, we see that Hardy not only 
did not master the tricks of the 
trade but actually did not bother 
about learning them. His “church 
architecture” is, to say the least, 
romanesque. 
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Finally, there is the element of 
character. Hardy succeeded neither 
with individual nor type. Where is 
his human being who comes to 
mind as “representative” of some- 
thing or other, as Meredith’s Sir 
Willoughby Patterne does? Tess is 
certainly not any milkmaid. Gabriel 
Oak is not every farmer. Hardy 
never did enough thinking in terms 
of what is called the “class” to come 
to an adequate conclusion. Simi- 
larly his heroes and heroines are 
never merely themselves. Clym Yeo- 
bright is, to be sure, different from 
the rest of human beings. But the 
stamp which sets him apart comes 
from without, not from within. 
What riddle does he create for us to 
solve? Just how is his stride his 
own? The fact is that, here again, 
Hardy never sat down to think 
seriously in terms of the individual. 
His people often—by no means al- 
ways—have distinction, must they 
almost never have what may be 
termed isolation? 

If these things be true, and there 
are plenty of critics besides me who 
say they are, precisely what consti- 
tutes the greatness of Hardy? The 
answer follows almost directly from 
these things themselves. Style, 
structure and characterization are 
all matters which a genuinely sig- 
nificant artist bends to his purpose. 
This, in Hardy’s case, was nothing 
less than an imaginative considera- 
tion of life as a whole. His origi- 
nality is of course less an affair of 
end than of means. There are at 
least three ways of giving a theoretic 
basis to the generic aims of high 
art. One of these is set forth by 
Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie in at- 
tributing to the Wessex novels a 
“metaphysical power.” It is a little 
difficult to see precisely what this 
term is intended to mean; but we 
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shall probably not be very wrong in 
saying that it implies on the part of 
the novelist an intuition of the 
tragi-comic meaning of the whole 
drama of human existence over and 
above a grasp of individual comedies 
and tragedies. The artist must see 
—in the very center of his creative 
vision, not apart from it—not mere- 
ly that John and Susan have fallen 
in love, but that there is a never- 
ending human (and cosmic) enter- 
prise of falling in love. 

From a Christian point of view 
Father Sertillanges, the Thomistic 
philosopher, recently gave another 
form to the same truth in criticizing 
a very pessimistic novel. He said 
that all great art was necessarily 
ontological—that is, mindful of the 
whole ordered melody of created be- 
ing over and above some particular 
bar or stave in that melody. For 
instance, a writer conscious of Satan 
ought not to forget, either, that the 
heel of the Virgin has crushed the 
Demon’s head. Now it does not 
seem to me correct to say that Mr. 
Hardy’s manner of dealing with hu- 
man life can be described with 
either of these generalizations. He 
appears to have been conscious of 
an altogether different rhythm in 
the universe than either the panthe- 
ist or the Christian overhears. 
There are, of course, moments in 
which his philosophy suggests a 
comparison with some systematic 
thinker. Mr. Ernest Brennecke has 
published a book to show the influ- 
ence of Schopenhauer upon Hardy, 
and manages to state a fairly plausi- 
ble case. But it is quite evident 
that when the novelist draws his 
blackest, most appalling conclusion 
—that the “President of the Immor- 
tals” had had his sport with Tess— 
he alludes to the language of AEschy- 
lus the Greek. No. There is a 
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philosophy in the Wessex novels, 
but it is a matter of attitude rather 
than of doctrine. To employ the 
lowly language of golf, the thing is 
in the stance rather than in the 
follow-through. 

I believe we can get at what Hardy 
was trying to say more easily by go- 
ing back for a moment to the two 
novelists we bracketed with him at 
the beginning: Defoe and Dickens. 
Like them he is haunted by the 
vision of the relationship existing 
between the single mortal man and 
society or milieu. Robinson Crusoe 
explains, in a most impressive pano- 
rama, the monumental place of the 
individual. His cunning and de- 
termination triumph over circum- 
stance, though they cannot dispel 
the nostalgia of loneliness. From a 
mere scientific point of view, Defoe 
wrote the best of all possible an- 
swers to Hobbes. In Dickens’s case 
the emphasis was laid primarily 
upon reform of the attitude of so- 
ciety toward the single person. 
Sometimes a detail, like the debtor’s 
prison, is fastened upon; but in 
general the plea is for a government 
among men that will abide by the 
great universal law of charity in 
which Dickens believed with all his 
heart and soul. To him the con- 
version of Scrooge implied much of 
what Emerson meant when he spoke 
of getting in line with the “poles of 
the universe.” 

But when Thomas Hardy came 
down to London from Dorchester 
and familiarized himself with what 
was being thought and said, an era 
had dawned in which neither Defoe 
nor Dickens was read with great 
confidence. Primarily it was the 
concept of nature which had 
changed. This was no longer just 
a series of more or less effective 
dynamos which man could set to 
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work. Above all it had ceased to be 
that “gentle nurse” which Words- 
worth and his romantic company 
had talked about so cheerfully. One 
may note that Catholic views of the 
world had long before come to 
grips with the “mother nature” 
theory and had exploded it. Never- 
theless eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Christian homilies clung to 
it with almost childlike optimism. 
For Dr. Watts, “birds in their little 
nests agree”; and Paley’s notion of 
the universe was something like a 
dream of a splendid and admirably 
arranged hotel wherein man might 
smoke and play chess in perfect 
comfort. The upshot of the matter 
was that when criticism destroyed 
this utterly untenable delusion, it 
spoke in the name of science and 
not in the name of Christendom. A 
constantly growing catalogue of 
facts impressed upon all but the un- 
seeing the truth that the “laws of 
nature” are quite as stern and cal- 
lous from the human point of view 
as the tyranny of Tartary. These 
did govern man whether he wanted 
them to or not; and sometimes they 
plunged their jagged strokes into 
the houses he had built, unfeelingly 
and ruthlessly. In short, the sense 
of human limitations—the effect of 
environment, the indifference of sun 
and sea, the vanity of earthly hopes 
—returned. Only this time the reve- 
lation came from science, not from 
the Christian mystics. Hardy ac- 
cepted it, and with it unfortunately 
enough the texts in which it had 
been handed down. The title on the 
cover was indifference, not sacred 
charity. 

Secondly, we must not forget that 
Hardy (who is, of course, hardly 
unique in this respect) emerged 
from a social group having quite dif- 
ferent standards from those which 
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had governed the lives of so many 
earlier writers. The men who 
graduated from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge into literature almost always 
clung to that idea of a “career” 
which an American reader finds ex- 
pressed in such extreme form in the 
tales of Horatio Alger. Life is a 
ladder up which one climbs by using 
one’s strength and skill. Drama is 
a game played by the individual 
against odds. If he wins, it is 
comedy; if he loses, tragedy. A 
critic may well be amazed to see 
how completely this individualistic 
concept of life dominates English 
fiction. Scott is a series of stout 
hearts and brawny arms. Meredith 
displays some dozens of human 
particles engaged in attracting or re- 
pelling one another. But Hardy was 
born in and remained faithful to a 
society which hardly knew the 
career motif at all. The farmers of 
Wessex live and die as waves trem- 
ble to their crests and pass on to 
the sea. The accents of existence 
modulate them in the immense 
symphony played by “destiny” un- 
der the timeless stars. Here the in- 
dividual may climb a ladder but not 
to freedom. He may (to change the 
analogy) sing a solo but the chorus 
will inevitably drown him out. 

It is, therefore, not surprising 
that Hardy should have felt so 
greatly attracted to the Greeks, 
whose naturalism was also essen- 
tially fatalism. He justified his con- 
fidence in the artistic significance of 
Wessex by appealing to the artistic 
significance of Attica. Nevertheless 
a great expanse lay between his 
view and theirs. To them pity was 
a despicable weakness: an Athenian 
playwright was once heavily fined 
for having moved his audience to 
tears. For Hardy, pity was the 
ethical core of the mysticism of 
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If the laws of nature are 


science. 
ruthless and if man knows no de- 
fense against them, then the victims 
are simply quivering holocausts. 
With what supreme art the Wessex 
novels impress their “piece of bleed- 
ing clay” upon the spectator, every 


reader of Tess must know. But 
there is one serious flaw—the flaw 
of recourse to chance. Necessity 
drives CEdipus to his destiny and 
later to his reconciliation with the 
gods; but the lives of Michael Hen- 
chard and Angel Clare are a con- 
tinuous series of fortuitous events. 
It is all very well to say that “in- 
difference” is dominant over them, 
but “indifference” simply means the 
absence of necessity or law. The 
Hardy universe is filled with acci- 
dental collisions, inconceivable to 
any “metaphysical” view of ex- 
istence, whatever it may be. 

If at this point we notice so clear- 
ly the absence of a traditional Chris- 
tian faith, it is, I believe, only be- 
cause the distance from one to the 
other is fundamentally so slight. 
This may seem comparatively para- 
doxical, but is really only a bit 
novel. We can elucidate it more 
successfully, perhaps, by taking a 
roundabout course. Everybody re- 
members the savagery with which 
Mr. Chesterton attacked Hardy in 
The Victorian Age in English Liter- 
ature. The Wessex novels were, 
said Chesterton, manifestations of 
the “village atheist blaspheming over 
the village idiot.” Later on the 
author of this criticism apologized 
for it by saying that he could not 
be fair to a writer whose philosophy 
of life differed so much from his 
own, and whose conviction it was 
that the devil is the universe’s archi- 
tect. Up to a certain extent this is 
a tenable point of view, shared by 
every Christian who has recoiled 
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from the ironical references to 
Providence which disfigure more 
than a score of Hardy’s pages. Even 
so we must be careful to note that 
between Chesterton and Hardy there 
lies a basic temperamental antago- 
nism. The Ball and the Cross is 
courteous to one kind of atheist, but 
he is obviously unrelated to Hardy. 
A man who, like Chesterton, is a 
distributivist in the matter of prop- 
erty, an anti-imperialistic national- 
ist in politics, and a martial trouba- 
dour in poetry, would die of nausea 
in the Wessex world. Impelled by 
all his instincts to find his place in 
the lively, sociable urban universe 
which the Normans may be said to 
have created in Britain, he would 
go mad of sheer indignation in the 
rustic backwater. 

For Hardy is, one may say almost 
literally, the Saxon who was never 
conquered in England. It is curious 
to observe how regularly and per- 
sistently this somber, brooding, al- 
most mirthless strain rises to the 
surface in our literature. Con- 
temporary with Chaucer there was 
William Langland. Afterward the 
Puritan came, with John Bunyan as 
his most representative spokesman. 
There is something of him in Dr. 
Johnson, and more in the restless 
reforms of Godwin. Hardy, strong- 
er and more unspoiled than all of 
these, returns to the mood of ancient 
Cynewulf, though the fundamental 
spiritual note has been altered. Un- 
restrained taking refuge in God has 
given way to doubt of God. But— 
and the point is surely worth not- 
ing—the two men come to nearly 
the same conclusions regarding life. 
It is almost a “tale told by an idiot,” 
though the gloom is shot through 
with light. How much climate, ata- 
vistic inclination and such matters 
may be involved here, one does not 
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know. When Frédéric Lefévre, the 
French critic, had interviewed 
Hardy, the two stood for a moment 
at the aged novelist’s gate. . The 
sun appeared for a spell; and the 
Frenchman noted that this was the 
first time he had seen the sun in 
England. Has there been too little 
of light in the Hardy world? 

I have said these things in order 
to make clear that much of what is 
termed “pessimism” in the Wessex 
novels is not so much conviction as 
inclination. Even the great Chris- 
tian writers of the north countries 
are prevailingly tragic in feeling; 
and it is strange that the gleaming 
intellectual outlines of Catholic doc- 
trine seem to have, on the whole, 
made so little impression upon 
them. Indeed it is conceivable that 
if Hardy had been a certain kind 
of hard and bitter Christian familiar 
to climes such as his, his offenses 
against truth might have been even 
greater than they are. Once again 
we may regret the retreat of the 
Church that was occasioned by the 
Religious Revolution. Who knows 
but what, if its progress had not 
been halted, the immemorial faith 
would have set its stamp so deeply 
on the Wessex world that Hardy 
would have drunk in its light as a 
matter of course, after the fashion 
of Reymont who resembles him so 
closely? 

For the point is that the Hardy 
view of life is a wholly permissible 
prelude to the redemptive affirma- 
tions of the Catholic faith. Does 
there not exist an abundance of 
evidence to show that the tragic 
sense was not unfamiliar to saints 
and doctors? It is precisely this 
which marks the individuality of a 
multitude among the holy, who saw 
with the utmost clarity the multi- 
tudinous traps set to put an end to 
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earthly happiness. None of the 
limitations revealed by science are 
at all new. The tremendous dark- 
ness of the older mystics, or the 
gloom of Dante, are derived from 
accurate knowledge of every con- 
tour on the surface of human suf- 
fering. Of course it makes a great 
deal of difference whether one tries 
to illumine the darkness with chari- 
ty or with a scientific substitute like 
pity. In the first case, the more 
deeply tragic you are the more op- 
timistic you become. What man ex- 
cepting Francis ever gave absolutely 
everything he owned in order to 
make known the prodigality of Di- 
vine love? But pity, commendable 
though it be, ultimately reveals 
nothing excepting the helplessness 
of man. 

I think, then, that a Catholic 
novelist is conceivable who could 
accept the whole of the Hardy 
panorama of life. He could most 
certainly believe that human be- 
ings, men and women, are modified 
by environment and hemmed round 
by forces which they of themselves 
cannot surmount. If he saw the 
blindness and greed of others grind 
the happiness of an individual to 
powder, he too could cry out at the 
pity of it. The temper of iron in the 
cosmic mold, which none of us can 
bend or cajole, he too could visualize 
as the implacable foe. Indeed, it is 
probably only by adopting some 
such composite view of human cir- 
cumstance that a truly great re- 
ligious novelist could escape from 
relative triviality into the company 
of art. Certainly nothing could be 
more distressing than to see such a 
one clinging to the traditional in- 
dividualistic conception of drama. 
The story which is entirely a matter 
of somebody’s will to get a wife, a 
million dollars or even a place in 
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heaven may be relatively harmless 
or even valuable as a protest against 
determinism, but it remains a play 
with Hamlet omitted. After some 
thousands of years of religion and 
philosophy, it seems abundantly evi- 
dent that the chief mundane actor 
in every human drama is what may 
roughly be termed the “world”; that 
man’s freedom takes what is after 
all a relatively minor part; and that 
the issue, in so far as that is happi- 
ness or failure, depends upon forces 
which none of us is competent 
wholly to control. Every kind of 
strong man or superman talk, 
whether decked out in, charming 
diction or not, is so much puerile 
folly. The people who actually do 
believe that “man is the architect of 
his own fortune” have either never 
looked carefully at a fortune or be- 
long in the same place with the un- 
happy chap who thinks he is Julius 
Cesar. 

Of course I do not mean that 
there is no room for the clash of 
wits, the making of decisions, the 
fighting of battles, or the winning 
of a maid. There will always be, 
let us hope, a larger supply of hu- 
mor than seems to have been accu- 
mulated in Wessex. But one needs 
to bear in mind that these things 
are simply amiable games and 
graces, not the whole of human life, 
which is precisely what the artist 
struggles to visualize. It seems to 
me that a conceivably typical re- 
ligious novelist would give more 
scope to them than Hardy did, pri- 
marily because he would do some- 
thing that Hardy failed to try. Hav- 
ing before him all the evidence 
about the here-and-now universe, 
he would add also his assent to the 
overwhelming evidence of a Uni- 
verse we do not see. Rightly viewed 
this assent does not mean winning 
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God, “getting religion,” or anything 
of that sort. It is rather, if we are 
to credit St. Augustine or St. 
Thomas, a matter of consenting to 
accept the dominion of grace and by 
that grace to codperate with the Di- 
vine Will in which is our peace. 
The spiritual world, like the phys- 
ical universe, is not a matter which 
any mortal being can put under his 
thumb. Man’s place in it is always 
the important, interesting but 
wholly contingent place of the crea- 
ture. 

Naturally it is essential in phi- 
losophy and in art to see this place 
for precisely what it is. One may 
even say that a wholly satisfactory 
longitude and latitude have never 
been worked out. Hardy sometimes 
—though by no means always—re- 
stricts the individual to quarters 
which any normal man would call 
a prison. The philosophers, even 
Christian philosophers, as witness 
Malebranche, sometimes see only a 
fraction of the actual realm of spir- 
itual freedom. But I do claim that 
one may project an ideal philosophic 
novelist who would see precisely to 
what extent man is dominated by 
terrestrial conditions on the one 
hand and by Divine grace on the 
other; and I believe that this artist 
would be unqualifiedly the supreme 
master of the craft of interpreting 
life. By comparison the sequence 
of newsboy to bank president, under 
whatever form it may present itself, 
is only a milk and water substitute. 
It follows, therefore, that to the ex- 
tent that a religious novelist would 
perfect the view of life that Hardy 
sponsored and would then add, as 
a consequence of assenting to the 
reality of God, an equivalent vision 
of spiritual existence, he would ap- 
proximate to the ideal. 

One such approximation is, I be- 
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lieve, discernible in the work of 
Sigrid Undset. Here is a Norwegian 
novelist whose comprehension of all 
the bitterness that lies rooted in 
actual living is fully equivalent to 
Hardy’s. She is, perhaps, more con- 
scious of gloom than he was. Kris- 
tin Lavransdatter senses the mys- 
tery and power of the night, stands 
in awe of the unholy things which 
huddle under the leaves of mother 
nature, and realizes the hapless 
doom of those over whom “cause 
and effect” has sway. But Sigrid 
Undset does not lose her grip on the 
individual and his freedom, in re- 
spect to the power of the natural 
world. This balance is possibly the 
result of the fact that her act of as- 
sent is unflinching and complete. 
In her vast book a crowd of created 
things moves to the feet of God, 
growing more steadily aware of the 
Light that hovers over all darkness, 
timeless and charitable in an un- 
fathomable measure. Of course I 
realize that some people will not 
like this kind of literature and that 
others will even find it shocking. 
Yet here, as in the case of Hardy, 
one must not forget that the col- 
lective experience which clamors for 
expression through the voice of the 
artist is the long tribulation of the 
“fourth estate.” It is the outcry of 
those whom circumstance has never 
permitted to acquire the gait of ur- 
banity and courtly grace. And if 
we are honest we shall probably 
admit that our disapproval of it is 
very like the discomfort that assails 
our nostrils and our hearts when 
we go by chance from our sprightly 
conversation and our carpeted floors 
to the misery of the slums or the 
rural hills. 

Deep as must be our regret that 
both Hardy’s interpretation of life 
and his art stopped short at the 
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threshold of insight that would have 
made them more comprehensive as 
well as more beautiful, it is well to 
reverence the nobility they en- 
shrine. That can be the starting 
point for much goodly speculation 
and even hope. Apart from it, how- 
ever, is the unforgettable wealth of 
his knowledge of a countryside now 
made immortal. He has, you might 
almost think, preserved the very 
landscape in a kind of literary al- 
cohol. Not merely Egdon Heath, 
but the clouds over the fields, the 
shade beneath the trees, the ripe 
green of the grass. It is the whole 
of Constable and Corot, set down 
with absolute fidelity and sincerity. 
The Hardy affection for animals, un- 
rivaled perhaps in all fiction, has an 
intensity beyond which one cannot 
go without becoming a Franciscan. 
And of human life he saw and un- 
derstood so much that is wistful, 
ironic, suffering, solitary, hopeful, 
appealing, that his vision of it all is 
sure to surmount the ages as a pic- 
ture wrung from off the very bosom 
of mankind. What a pity, one says 
finally, that he was maimed by the 
scientific sufficiency of the nine- 
teenth century! And it does not as- 
suage this feeling to remember that 
he stood in the midst of thousands 
like himself. 

Of the Hardy poetry I have at- 
tempted to say nothing here. Yet 
it will do no harm to bear in mind 
that among so many pitilessly ironic 
lyrics and dramas of determinism 
there is one exquisite legend about 
the ruined cross on the peak of 
Dorset Downs. The Abbot of Cerne 
Abbas was loath to take the Holy 
Viaticum through the storm to a 
dying man; and when he did set out 
he lost the Host. But he found It 
lying on the ground, in the midst 
of a throng of worshiping beasts: 
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“Twas the pyx unharmed ’mid the 
circling rows 
Of Blackmore’s hairy throng, 
Whereof were oxen, sheep and 
does, 
And _ hares 
among; 


from the _ brakes 


“And badgers grey and conies keen, 
And squirrels from the tree, 
And many a member seldom seen, 
Of Nature’s family. 
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“Then the priest bent likewise to 
the sod, 
And thanked the Lord of Love, 
And Blessed Mary, Mother of God, 
And all the saints above.” 


* * * 


Yes, there are memories of a 
blessed age in Wessex, even as there 
are memories in Westminster, 
where the Hardy ashes have been 
laid. 





OMEGA. 


By ELEANOR DOWNING. 


Your eyes are strained and weary, little one; 
Beyond horizon-rims, you cannot see: 

Mine is the sight encompassing the sun, 
And Mine the vision of eternity— 


Come unto Me! 


Your feet have faltered in the bitter race, 
And you lie broken by life’s agony: 

Mine is the strength that swings the stars in space, 
That lifted up the cross, that stilled the sea— 


Come unto Me! 


Your heart, O child, is swept with mounting fires, 
Tortured with dreams, with fears that none may free: 
Mine is the Heart that shelters all desires— 
Behold Love’s Door flung wide on Calvary! 


Come unto Me! 
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By GERTRUDE P. CLEARY. 


Y old kit bag stands open here 
before me and in it I have 
found some gorgeous threads of yes- 
teryear. There are gold threads and 
purple, some lovely greens and 
grays, rose and some blue. Finger- 
ing them lovingly as the candle 
light casts flitting patterns on the 
brown walls of my attic retreat, I 
weave them into a memory tapestry. 
Out of shadow lane come tramps 
and trips, joys and _ sorrows 
pageantries and pleasantries. Each 
in turn takes up the needle and 
helps to weave this most imperfect 
cloth of dreams. 
But before I go on with my story, 
I want to ask you a question. Did 
you ever have a nickname when you 
were young? A _ nickname that 
spoiled your dinner party and the 
fun in school and just everything? 
Well, I had two. One was “Gertie” 
and the other was “Micky.” Now 
“Gertie” was bad enough; but 
“Micky”!—the very sound of it 
shamed me. I felt disgraced and 
longed for the time when I might 
rush to some far place and never 
see any of those stupid people again. 
Then the blessed day arrived when 
we were sent away to boarding 
school and life was beautiful for a 
while. People were so polite. Why 
they acted as if they were incapable 
of using words like “Gertie” and 
“Micky,” but it happened! For one 
day an old gentleman said casually: 
“I say, Miss, were you born in this 
country?” 
“What, what, what did you say?” 
I stammered. 


“IT say, you are Irish, aren’t you? 
I take it you come from the south 
country.” 

Shades of “Gertie” and “Mickey”! 
How dared he. But he was serious. 
He didn’t mean to offend. Perhaps 
he wasn’t offending. There fol- 
lowed several years when similar 
incidents were constantly occurring. 
“Of course you will give us an Irish 
sketch,” and “By the way, Miss, 
won’t you tell us something about 
your country?” and “Will you direct 
me to the Irish Church, ma’am?” 

Realizing that the mark of the 
“ould” sod was on me I began to 
develop a haunting interest in this 
strange land of my maternal fore- 
fathers and, out of the country 
about Clonmel, out of the southern 
gardens and purple hillsides, out of 
its lakes of loveliest waters came 
whimsical, sad, and jocular spirits 
to whisper their secrets to me. So 
it was in a spirit of adventure, 
coupled with a yearning not unlike 
the call of home, that I announced 
to the old Grandfather who had 
come over when he was eight, that 
I was going for a visit to the “ould 
country.” “Won’t you come along, 
Grandfather?” I pleaded, “You 
would have such a good time.” 

“No, no, not this year, my child; 
but some day I'll be going, some 
day.” 

“No, Grandfather, you won't. 
You’ve been saying that as long as 
I can remember. You will die be- 
fore you are ready.” 

“Then I'll be going for sure. For 
I’ve made all arrangements to be 
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buried over there. You know, I 
think I'd rest better over there with 
the saints than over here with the 
pagans. It’s the land of saints, my 
child. They grow ’em there like 
shamrocks. My old mother used to 
call it ‘St. Patrick’s Garden.’ ” 

Grandmother fairly snorted: 
“Well, what I would like to know is 
why you didn’t stay there. You 
should never have left your old flax 
factory and your ancestors; and if 
you are an example of the saints of 
the old country .. .” and on and on 
until the old man interrupted her to 
beg me to bring him something that 
grew from the sod there. He wanted 
just to touch again something from 
that dear soil. So I promised him 
I would and started on my journey. 

My first contact with this paradox- 
ical people came on board a trans- 
atlantic liner as we neared the Irish 
coast. It was our last night on 
board. A dance was on in the saloon. 
Music and laughter drifted out to 
the darkened deck where we stood 
peering into the gloom toward that 
spot where we knew Ireland was. 
A stewardess approached and 
touched my arm: 

“Danny, the young lad with the 
shining face, is bad to-night and is 
asking for you. Will you go?” 

Fear clutched at my heart as I 
followed her to the steerage. He 
had looked doomed, but was going 
home to his mother and was so 
happy I had hoped the anticipation 
would carry him safely across. He 
was sitting up in his berth as I en- 
tered. The look of another world 
was in his eyes and a wild excite- 
ment in his manner. The delirium 
was coming on. He gasped: 

“The call has come and I shall 
be going now.” 

He laid his hand on the small 
treasure box at his side. 
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“Will you take this to my mother 
and tell her .. . tell her I was home 
before ye. Tell her I’m hiding in 
the juniper tree in the garden and 
when the wind blows high I’ll shake 
the dews down on her head; and 
when the wind blows low I'll be 
creeping in the tangled grasses at 
her feet. And tell her that when the 
wind blows high she must laugh and 
be gay for ll be... for Pllbe... 
wanting to play.” 

Abandoning himself to the spirit 
of the message he laughed wildly 
for a minute, then sank back on his 
pillow, and was very, very still. He 
had gone to hide in the juniper tree 
in his mother’s garden. I folded 
his hands over the little crucifix 
and went on deck, heavy-hearted 
with the message I carried, to pon- 
der on this strange lad, distinctly 
Celtic. Wavering, and unemphatic, 
he had refused to yield to defeat 
even in death. Artistic, subtle, elu- 
sive, but never commonplace. 

Just as the dancers came troop- 
ing from the ballroom at midnight, 
the engine stopped. An ominous 
hush fell on the boat and those 
privileged ones on the upper deck 
looked down in frightened silence 
on a stark and tragic scene—a 
burial at sea. A candle flared in the 
night wind. The chant of the 
prayers rose above the sound of the 
waves. A sob from somebody else’s 
mother, the scraping of a board on 
the deckside, a dull thud and the 
engines started again. It was all 
over. Danny of the shining face 
had gone to join the saints. 

Leaving the boat at Glasgow, I 
proceeded at once to Ireland to find 
the little house near the lake at 
Larne where a_ sweet-faced and 
lovely woman greeted me cordially. 
Yes, she was Danny’s mother. Yes, 
he was returning from America. She 
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was expecting him any minute now. 
Then I gave her his message as best 
I could and waited. She was very 
still for a little while. Then slowly 
lifting her eyes and her hands to 
the Heavens, as a great racking urge 
seemed to shake her, she spoke: 

“Oh, God this is a bitter cross... 
a bitter cross, but God . . God 

. I thank You for it.” 

It was my turn to be stunned and 
I stood by helplessly as she sobbed 
at my feet. I could not comprehend 
such faith; but I had begun to un- 
derstand why Ireland is called the 
garden of the saints. She pulled 
herself together very quickly and 
taking me by the hands led me to 
the juniper tree in the corner of the 
garden. She laid her cheek against 
it and crooned to it for a little while. 
Then stooping, picked a red rose 
from a bush nearby and, still hold- 
ing my hand, led me into the cot- 
tage, where she placed the red rose 
at the foot of a small, white statue 
of the Blessed Mother. Then she 
made me a cup of tea. 

But how came these people by 
such faith? How can they dance as 
they carry the cross, laugh as they 
march with death? Without doubt 
the answer is to be found in those 
seven hundred years of persecution. 
For seven hundred years Ireland 
was a veritable Gethsemane. Her 
people walked barefoot over the 
stony trails of her broken dreams. 
But perhaps it is because they 
walked so long with God that they 
have become a sort of leaven of the 
peoples, that they have developed a 
soul detached from material things, 
finding its joy in nourishing and 
soothing a weary, mechanical world. 

But I had come to Ireland to learn 
of the life there, to laugh with them 
as well as cry; and to keep my 
promise to the old Grandfather. So 
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pushing the tragic memory of Danny 
into the background I hired a 
jaunting car and, taking a few 
friends with me, started out on the 
high road to the Irish and to shop. 

The jaunting cars, besides creat- 
ing the right feeling, help one to 
meet that interesting class of char- 
acters, their drivers. Our driver 
wore light trousers, a scarlet coat 
and a slightly battered, old top hat. 
He also had a tinted nose, a rollick- 
ing laugh and a singing heart. He 
sang when the sun shone and he 
sang when it rained; and it rained 
most of the time. We fell in love at 
once with the gay dress and the 
singing horseman. They were both 
entertaining and picturesque; but 
before many days had passed we 
were convinced that these customs 
originated to meet a very practical 
need, as well as to embellish the 
landscape. Their purpose doubtless 
was to bolster up the courage, to 
keep the spirits high, in spite of 
poverty and rainy weather. And 
how that old man could sing. We 
loved to join in with him. The 
harder it rained, the louder he sang, 
mostly old familiar songs of Ireland. 
He seemed to prefer the one which 
begins: “I’m on the road to any- 
where with never a heartache and 
never a care; for the road to any- 
where may lead to somewhere some 
day.” 

And we were on the Road to Any- 
where. It led us into gorgeous 
scenes and into rooms of pitiful pov- 
erty. It led us to Ballygawley where 
the pig market was held. There were 
large pigs and small pigs and black 
and red and white pigs; pigs with 
red ribbons at their throats and pigs 
in green wreaths. There were 
grunting pigs and squealing pigs; 
pigs in blankets and pigs in ham- 
pers. My friend had a brilliant 
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idea. She thought it would be so 
typical to buy an Irish pig to send 
to Grandfather. Of course the mar- 
ket people overheard the suggestion 
and made the most of it. They as- 
sured me that “these weren’t pigs 
at all, atall! Sure they were fairies. 
And they carried a blessing to every 
home they entered.” And the littlest 
one over there with the green rib- 
bon on his neck was the pet. She’d 
miss him, she would and, then, she 
added tenderly: 

“That littlest one now is really the 
biggest one.” 

“Tut, tut, Mary,” said the hus- 
band, “you always do be getting 
things mixed up—‘the littlest one 
is the biggest one’—Well, I’m 
ashamed of ye.” Then he added 
apologetically, “What she really 
means is, the oldest is the young- 
est.” 

After serious consideration I ex- 
plained most carefully that America 
had altogether too practical, too 
harsh an atmosphere for Irish fair- 
ies and escaped, declaring I would 
shove the next person who made an 
unsolicited suggestion right out of 
the jaunting car. 

The rain was falling as we jogged 
along the rocky road that lies at the 
edge of the sea. At our left the peat 
fields, gray in the mist, were desert- 
ed. We passed an old woman car- 
rying a bundle of sticks. She was 
in faded calico and her dress was 
very short—but not for fashion’s 
sake. Her feet and legs were bare, 
but there was the dignity of a queen 
in her bearing, and traces of a fine 
spirituality in her face. She was 
the first of many heroic women who 
gathered sticks on that rocky road 
that led to the north. Of course, we 
met others who were far from be- 
ing queens in calico. As it happened, 
we met two at our very next stop. 
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Entranced by the beauty of the 
country and buoyed up by the sing- 
ing of the driver, we seemed to 
reach Glenarm in just no time at 
all. There was a crowd in the 
square. Were they expecting us? 
They smiled as we drove up and 
greeted us: 

“Sure and where did ye come 
from? God bless ye and how did 
ye get away over here? God be 
praised! is that all the clothes ye’re 
carrying in that little pocketbook 
there? Ye’re not much like an 
American to be sure; but, maybe 
it’s just as well. Mary Collins, who 
used to live right over there—see 
the little house under the hill—did 
be comin’ back from America last 
week with five trunks and she was 
after showing her finery to every- 
body. Sure ye couldn’t sit on the 
chairs for the dresses that were 
draped over ’em. And one evenin’ 
when she was showin’ ’em to the 
O’Casey girls somebody threw a 
rock through the south windy. It 
missed Mary’s head be a hair and 
passed out of the north windy. Of 
course, it wasn’t meant seriously; it 
was just a little trick to remind 
folks that the Irish are not im- 
pressed by materialism.” 

They explained that they were 
awaiting the opening of court; the 
judge would arrive presently. There 
had been a little altercation between 
Maggie Murphy and Kate Mack. . . 
“and. ..and. . . well every lit- 
tle bit of excitement helps, you 
know, now that the fightin’ is over.” 
As it threatened to pour every min- 
ute, we decided to go inside with 
them until the shower was over. 
The judge arrived, court convened; 
the charges were read, testimony 
taken and, finally, Maggie Murphy 
was asked to take the witness stand 
for cross examination. Her lawyer 
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took his place at the table opposite 
and began making notes. Maggie 
hesitated as each question was put 
and sent puzzled, inquiring glances, 
first toward the judge and then to- 
ward her lawyer. At length, turn- 
ing to the judge, she said: 

“And must I answer that, Your 
Honor?” 

“Yes, Maggie, you must answer.” 

There were questions regarding 
the hair pulling and the black eyes. 
Again Maggie turned to the judge. 

“And must I really answer that, 
Your Honor?” 

“Yes, you must answer,” he told 
her. 

Then she fairly burst out with: 

“They told me if I'd get me a law- 
yer he’d plead me case for me and 
get me out of this. And there’s the 
poor boob sittin’ over there all this 
time and he hasn’t opened his big 
mouth once.” 

Some days later we made an all 
day climb of that steep road that 
leads to the Giant’s Causeway. The 
horse couldn’t pull us so we had to 
walk; but we didn’t mind in the 
least as a cold rain was falling and 
we needed to keep warm. Near 
Bengore Head we were forced by a 
veritable downpour to seek shelter 
in a very small cottage tucked away 
in the hillside and almost hidden 
by the shrubbery. The stark pov- 
erty of the room made us hesitate 
and then turn back toward the 
storm; but a bent figure emerged 
from the gloom and beckoned us 
to seats beside the fireplace where 
a tiny, peat fire burned under a black 
kettle in which the supper was cook- 
ing. We tried to warm ourselves 
at that smudgy fire but felt colder 
every minute we stayed there. The 
storm raged outside, lightning 
flashed through the room. The old 
woman mumbled in her corner. 
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Then by the light of the fire she 
peered into our faces, one after an- 
other. When she came to me she 
said: 

“You are seeking something and 
you will find it in a little room be- 
hind arches . . . but you will not 
keep it.” Turning back to the fire- 
place, she added: “It was in just 
such a storm as this that the great 
oak fell .. . just such a storm.” 

What did she mean? We didn’t 
understand. In fact, we were very 
uncomfortable, especially when she 
began telling of hearing the ban- 
shee keening the night before, of 
the death watch beating on her 
doorstep and the souls of dead men 
calling in the night wind. By the 
time she had finished we had de- 
cided in favor of the storm; so, aft- 
er slipping a few coins into her old 
thin hands, we went out and took 
up again the climb to the Causeway. 
Needless to say, we enjoyed the 
warmth and cheery comfort of the 
excellent hotel on the heights that 
night. Next day we studied the 
wonders of that freak of nature, 
and looked over the shops. There 
was plenty to buy, but nothing es- 
pecially interesting to us. 

Returning south we stopped for 
the day and for lunch at Garron 
Tower, the country estate of Lord 
Londonderry. It was a delightful 
experience—the lovely rooms with 
their rich wood paneling, the fragile 
old war flags, and the suits of armor 
created a delightfully romantic and 
most satisfactory atmosphere, and 
the garden was charming. There 
were ancient sundials and rosary 
circles; a great eucalyptus tree that 
had been brought overseas from 
Australia. The lovely terraces were 
backed by hedges and there was 
humor in the hedges. Some whim- 
sical gardener had cut them into 
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strange patterns—kicking donkeys, 
goats, hens with chickens. It was all 
very, very beautiful. But what con- 
trasts there are in Ireland! Garron 
Tower and that gloomy hovel near 
Bengore Head! 

Traveling southwest we passed a 
beautiful country, sat in wishing 
chairs, drank water from enchanted 
wells, listened at night for banshee 
calls, heard all about the return of 
Tommy Dunn who died in the wars; 
and arrived at Carrick on the Shan- 
non in a bit of brilliant sunshine. 
The housewives were all at their 
doors and a market woman was 
coming down the street calling her 
wares. She might have been the 
same woman Jonathan Swift de- 
scribed so well in his “Market 
Woman Cries.” As she had nothing 
suitable for Grandfather—he had 
plenty of onions, could always buy 
sardines in cans and Michigan ap- 
ples are so much better—we spent 
just enough to sample her wares 
and went on with the search. 

Days later near Limerick we 
passed a lovely old monastery that 
had a beckoning garden. As we 
entered a monk approached us and 
asked if we would like to be shown 
through the cloister. Of course we 
were delighted. At the far end of 
the corridor our guide stopped to 
speak to a brother at work in his 
small cell which overlooked the 
community burying ground. We 
saw that he was carving a cane of 
rich, black wood. It was an exqui- 
site bit of work. There were harps 
and shamrocks and other emblems 
of Ireland on it. The frail old hand 
had rubbed it until it shone like 
satin. I was filled with desire, and 
I knew at once that I wanted that 
cane for Grandfather. The old monk 
began to tell us its story as he 
worked; of the storm that had 
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crashed the Great Bog Oak that had 
stood so long out there in the grave- 
yard. He had gathered up all the 
pieces and made them into canes. 
In a flash we were back in that 
humble cottage near the Causeway 
where the old woman, during the 
storm, had told me how I would 
“find it in a little room behind 
arches.” But she had also said: 
“You will not keep it.” What had 
she meant; that I would lose it or 
have it stolen? Well, I decided right 
there that neither would happen. 
The old monk was glad to sell 
the cane, wrapped it tenderly and 
well, asked many questions about 
Grandfather, sent his blessing with 
it, picked some flowers for us from 
the yard and sent us away happy. 
We were ready to return to Amer- 
ica. We had met the Irish and 
loved them; we had found the cane, 
but decided to leave Ireland with 
the Bells of Shandon ringing in our 
ears. So we took a little boat down 
the River Lee, and stood on the deck 
in the twilight listening to those 
beloved bells as they played the ves- 
per songs that Father Prout must 
have listened to years before. 
Back in America Grandfather ac- 
cepted his gift with all the joy of 
a little child. He caressed it tender- 
ly while great tears fell upon it. The 
old man lived three years after that, 
but the bog oak cane never once left 
his side. The family had said, 
“When Grandfather dies he will 
leave you the cane, of course.” I 
was sure he would. But he didn’t. 
When they summoned me to the 
funeral I found the old man ready 
for his last journey. A rosary was 
in his hands, but the bog oak cane 
lay close beside him, with the crook 
around his elbow as he had carried 
it in life. It was a “bit of the ould 
sod,” and it went with him. 














R the better part of a century 
now dear old Paley’s argument 
from design for the existence of 
God in the universe has been gener- 
ally considered to be very largely 
discredited, and most people, espe- 
cially those trained in the methodol- 
ogy of science, have been inclined 
to think of it as without any con- 
clusiveness. It is rather interesting 
in the light of that to note what is 
happening at the present time 
among—not the small fry in science 
—but the men to whom we owe our 
important discoveries and scientific 
progress. Smaller men, who get 
their science at second hand out of 
books, learn what they know so 
easily, that it is not very surprising 
that after a while they think they 
know nearly all there is to know 
and, unfortunately, they are in- 
clined to feel that if they should 
turn their attention to any impor- 
tant problem it would prove so easy 
for them to solve that nothing could 
very well remain hidden from them. 
After all, it must not be forgotten 
that even a sophomore now, in the 
course of a few months of study— 
or sometimes even a few hours—can 
learn scientific truths that Newton 
would have given twenty years of 
his life to know. A book knowledge 
of science is so easy to come by 
nowadays that the acquisition of it 
rather readily gives men a feeling 
of all-knowingness that is extremely 
unfortunate as a basic state of mind 
when it comes to the consideration 
of the important questions that lie 
on the borderland between science 
and faith. 


“LIVING MACHINERY.” 


By James J. Wats, M.D., Px.D. 





The original scientists, the men 
who by personal research succeed in 
finding new truth, the men who 
cross the boundary of the known 
and map out the paths by which 
others after them may follow, are 
not nearly so likely to take on that 
air of omniscience. They know what 
hard work it is to get new truth. 
They know above all that while 
facts are truths, facts are not truth 
unless you have all the facts, and 
that it is extremely difficult to get 
all the facts on any particular ques- 
tion. They know very well how 
much more they know than others 
about certain subjects, but they 
know how much more remains to 
be known that they would like to 
know, and they are very well aware 
of the limitations of their knowl- 
edge. After all, the beginning of 
wisdom is not only the fear of the 
Lord but it is realizing how little 
we know. Indeed, the fear of the 
Lord is one way of saying that we 
must be timorous with regard to 
our assumption of knowledge since 
there are so many things left for 
us to know. That is where faith 
comes in to supplement science, and 
it is the value of this that distin- 
guished scientists have been realiz- 
ing very clearly in recent years with 
a consequent reconciliation with re- 
ligion that is extremely interesting 
to find. 

As I pointed out in a recent arti- 
cle in THe CaTHOLIC WorLD (Sep- 
tember, 1927), Professor Millikan, 
our American winner of the Nobel 
Prize,—in his Terry lectures at Yale 
on “Evolution in Science and Reli- 





























gion”—emphasized the place of 
faith in the world, and so far from 
thinking that science and faith were 
opposed, he is quite sure that they 
represent great codrdinate elements 
in the understanding of the universe 
and the mystery of life as we try to 
face it. 

Professor Millikan actually went 
so far as to say that if he were con- 
fronted with a choice between the 
two extreme types of dogmatism, 
fundamentalism and atheism—and 
could not find a way to take to the 
woods—he would choose funda- 
mentalism as the less irrational of 
the two and the more desirable. By 
fundamentalism he explained that 
he means belief in the literal inter- 
pretation of Scripture so as to ac- 
cept unquestioningly that the world 
was created in six twenty-four hour 
days, and that the sun actually 
moves in the heavens as it appears 
to do, with all the other proposi- 
tions that would inevitably follow 
from utter acceptance of the words 
of Scripture in their literal inter- 
pretation. He thinks that atheism 
is essentially the philosophy of pes- 
simism, and that the atheist is ever 
so much more irrational and unsci- 
entific than the fundamentalist be- 
cause he asserts that there is noth- 
ing behind or inherent in all the 
phenomena of nature except blind 
force, and that in the face of the 
fact that he sees evidence of what he 
himself is wont to call intelligence 
in the workings of his own mind, 
and in the myriads of other minds 
which are a part of nature. 

It is very interesting, after reflect- 
ing on this position of Professor 
Millikan, to take up the most re- 
cent work of the English Nobel 
Prize man of six years ago, Dr. A. V. 
Hill, Fellow of the Royal Society of 
England, and Foulerton Research 
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Professor of the Society’s work in 
physiology. Dr. Hill is looked upon 
as very probably the most distin- 
guished of the English physiologists. 
As a result of this prestige and his 
reception of the Nobel Prize, he was 
invited to deliver a series of lectures 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, in 
March, 1927. The text of these lec- 
tures has just appeared.t They con- 
tain some very interesting material 
on the same subject that Millikan’s 
lectures were concerned with at 
Yale—the relation of science and re- 
ligion. And so, here we have, on 
the one hand, Dr. Hill, the biologist, 
and his viewpoint, and on the other, 
Professor Millikan, representing the 
physicists of the world and their 
conclusions. Both of them have the 
blue ribbon of present day science 
in the Nobel Prize. Both of them 
agree in declaring that there is a 
profound mystery behind the world 
as we know it, and that to say that 
it is all merely a question of matter 
and material forces and nothing 
more, is to shut one’s eyes against 
truth so obvious that one can only 
do so by refusing to use one’s intel- 
ligence. 

Professor Hill suggests at the be- 
ginning of his lecture on “Mecha- 
nism and Purpose” that physiology 
is usually supposed to be a severely 
practical subject dealing particular- 
ly with those functions of man 
which go wrong at times and which 
the physician must know how to set 
right. He thinks, however, that it 
should embrace much more than 
this. It should discuss such ques- 
tions as, “Is mind simply a function 
of the nervous system?” or, “To 
what degree are intelligence and 
reasonable behavior conditioned by 
the ordered functioning of the 


1Living Machinery. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., , 
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glands of internal secretion?” And 
such other questions as, “To what 
extent are emotions the result, to 
what extent the accompaniment, or 
the cause, of bodily changes?” and 
then, “How far is human ‘character’ 
the product of physiological func- 
tion and processes?” He confesses 
that the discussion of such prob- 
lems may be in a sense unpractical. 
The answers to them might yield 
no immediate return either in com- 
fort, wealth or health. He admits 
that perhaps even these questions 
are unanswerable, “yet it is only by 
attempting to answer them that 
physiology will attract those rarer 
intellects which can see the things 
which are too obvious, or too sub- 
tle, for ordinary minds.” Indeed, 
the English physiologist, on whom 
the Nobel Prize was conferred for 
original research of great value, is 
quite assured that it is only by oc- 
cupying itself with such deeper 
problems as these that science can 
hope to attain to those new and un- 
expected truths which at intervals 
will shake the foundations of our 
philosophy. 

He cannot bring himself to think 
that living things can possibly be 
considered as existing without a 
purpose or that they have not in- 
telligence and design behind them. 
He uses some very strong expres- 
sions with regard to people who 
would maintain the absence of 
these and suggests that only those 
who are without intelligence or who 
have in some way perverted their 
mental powers could possibly think 
so. Here is a paragraph in which 
he makes this very clear: 


“The living cell must work in its 
own environment: otherwise it— 
and we—could not exist: its work- 
ing is physical and chemical: its 
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mechanisms must be so arranged 
that it will continue to work under 
a wide variety of circumstances: it 
possesses organisation and design: 
like a steam-turbine it has a ‘pur- 
pose’: like a good automobile en- 
gine it has flexibility and power of 


adaptation. There are ‘intelligence’ 
and ‘design’ behind it: to recognise 
these is the province of the biolo- 
gist—the student of life: there is 
mechanism inside it—to investigate 
that is the duty of the chemist, or 
physicist, or engineer. It is no 
more possible in a rational world 
to imagine a living cell without 
‘adaptability’ or ‘function’ than to 
picture an engine without ‘design.’ 
Only a madman would attribute a 
telephone system purely to the laws 
of chance and the principle of natu- 
ral selection: and only ignorance or 
fanaticism could attribute [in like 
manner} a living cell.” (Italics 
ours.) 


Professor Hill does not balk at 
the argument from design even 
when it presents some of its most 
difficult aspects. Taking, for in- 
stance, that very interesting crea- 
ture, the sea urchin, he does not 
hesitate to use the word “create” 
with regard to it, and he thinks the 
design of it one of the marvelous 
things of the world. On a dredging 
expedition, “the dredge or the trawl 
may come up filled with multitudi- 
nous life, which will pour out kick- 
ing, flapping and struggling on the 
deck: to each unit, however small, 
there will be a design . . . yet the 
‘purpose’ of each animal as a 
whole, except perhaps as an exer- 
cise in skill, as an example of 
beauty in construction to a ridicu- 
lous design, as an experiment, it is 
impossible to guess: but the func- 
tion and adaptability of each indi- 























vidual part are wonderful.” With 
these expressions of his in mind 
what Professor Hill has to say 
with regard to the sea urchin be- 
comes doubly interesting and takes 
on a new light: 


“It is not easy to see why God 
wanted to create a sea urchin, to 
crawl about on its quaint spikes on 
the bottom of the ocean: it does not 
seem to have any particular high 
function in His universe: it does not 
represent a step, so far as we can 
ascertain, to anything better: per- 
haps indeed it was just an amusing 
experiment. Granting, however, 
that He did want to make it—as 
indeed He obviously did—the design 
is wonderful and entrancing. That 
amazing organ, the Lantern of 
Aristotle, with its wonderful system 
of levers and muscles, would be a 
work of genius even if erected from 
preformed parts: how much more 
when it developed by a process of 
growth, with all the rest of the ani- 
mal, from a single cell. Its ‘water- 
vascular system,’ and the thousands 
of spikes on which it walks about, 
are scarcely less amazing.” 


Some two thousand and more 
years ago Aristotle was struck with 
admiration for the sea urchin, hence 
the name, “Aristotle’s Lantern,” but 
the ancient Greek philosopher and 
biologist as we now so clearly realize 
him to have been, was not more 
taken with it than the modern lead- 
er among the physiologists is in our 
own day. After this interval of 
some 2,300 years, long indeed as 
human affairs go, the two natural- 
ists would agree in declaring that 
it would be quite impossible to be- 
lieve that any such marvelous adap- 
tation of means to ends ever came 
into existence merely by chance. 
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Dr. Hill’s comparison of living 
things to a painting is particularly 
illuminating; the paint and canvas 
are the materials, but oh, how much 
more there is to the painting! Any 
fool can daub paint on canvas, but 
think of what a miracle of art a 
genius accomplishes with them! As 
he says, “A painting, a poem, a 
melody or a mathematical proposi- 
tion, are all, in a sense, physical or 
chemical in nature: they require 
paint and canvas, ink and paper, air 
and sound waves for their manifes- 
tation. Is it reasonable, however, 
to regard a painting as nothing but 
paint and canvas, a poem or a 
mathematical proposition as noth- 
ing but ink and paper?” 

For the mere materialist, for those 
who insist on maintaining that the 
physical and chemical forces of 
nature, as we know them, are quite 
sufficient to explain the phenomena 
of life, Dr. Hill has absolutely no 
patience, as witness the following 
striking quotation: 


“A distinguished English chemist 
of my acquaintance maintains, in 
his innocence, that biochemistry is 
only ordinary chemistry carried on 
by appropriate ferments. It is like 
any skilled job—all so simple if 
you have only the requisite skill (or 
ferments). Equally it might be 
maintained that a painting is only 
paint and canvas: every molecule, 
every atom, in the picture is—or 
will be some day— intelligible: take 
any physical property you like of 
the paint and canvas and you can 
push its analysis back: the picture 
is impossible without the paint and 
canvas; and it can be destroyed in 
a few moments by simple physical 
or chemical means. Materialism is 
so easy and clear if one accepts its 
prejudices, and denies the existence 
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of obvious facts: almost as easy—if 
not so consoling—as_ theological 
dogmatism. Most people, however, 
are not really deceived by either. 
Most rational folk can be trusted to 
steer a safe middle course. The 
fundamental thing is the picture it- 
self, the organisation of the paint, 
the adjustment of the colours, the 
purpose of its several parts. We 
may agree that, to become the com- 
plete artist, it is necessary to study 
the properties of paint and canvas, 
to reflect on the nature of colour, 
light, and shade, to observe the be- 
haviour of material things: equally 
to become the complete biologist it 
is necessary to study the physics 
and chemistry of the events and ma- 
terials which make up life. There 
is no limit to the physics and chem- 
istry, no new and supernatural 
agency will appear: but all the time 
we shall find organisation, adjust- 
ment, purposeful response, adap- 
tation, intelligence and persistence; 
and to refuse to recognise these 
things is to deny those very experi- 
mental facts of which, as observers 
of Nature, we are really certain.” 


Professor Hill holds that the per- 
petual seeking for some deep under- 
lying reality behind nature which 
constitutes the fundamental idea of 
religion is not very different from 
that sense of quest that prompts one 
to look ever deeper into things 
scientific, that urge that is so pro- 
ductive of advance in science and 
which has been particularly valu- 
able in modern physics. In a word, 
here is a distinguished scientist, 
who not only says that there is no 
opposition between science and re- 
ligion but maintains that actually 
the two great departments of 
thought are founded on similar pro- 
pensities of the human mind which, 
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with insatiable curiosity, seeks to 
unravel the mystery of things that 
lie around us. The one supple- 
ments, perhaps even complements, 
the other, and both of them together 
constitute the only source of satis- 
faction that one can have in the 
midst of life’s problems. It is well 
known that science is not solving 
but on the contrary is multiplying 
mysteries incessantly and there is 
need of coédrdination between it and 
religion if life is to have a meaning. 

With regard to this Professor 
Hill says: 


“In the minds of most of mankind 
there lurks a desire for a religious, 
or at any rate for a mystical inter- 
pretation of life. This religious in- 
stinct is a very real thing, and 
whether expressed openly in re- 
ligious observance, or merely—as a 
very distinguished biochemist once 
said to me—in the sentiment that 
‘there is something somewhere’ 
which does not fit into the mechanis- 
tic outlook on the world, it tends to 
colour our view of natural phe- 
nomena. Few people have much 
acquaintance with the methods of 
what is technically called ‘philoso- 
phy,’ but most thinking people have 
developed or acquired some kind of 
religious interpretation of the uni- 
verse. Few great things have been 
done without some attempt to sat- 
isfy this religious instinct. During 
the advance of science, especially in 
the last few centuries, again and 
again there has arisen a struggle, 
often bitter and prolonged, between 
the protagonists of the religious 
practices of the time and the apos- 
tles of scientific method: and al- 
ways, in the course of years, men 
have come to realise that there is 
really no fundamental contradiction 
between the religious interpretation 
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of phenomena as a whole, and 
the detailed description of how they 
actually occur. 

“The instinct which sees the hu- 
man qualities of purpose, goodness 
and intelligence in all natural phe- 
nomena, living and non-living, and 
projects them into some supernatu- 
ral being whom it calls God, is not 
in its nature far removed from the 
spirit which recognises function and 
adaptability as properties of all life; 
while the mysticism which views the 
material world as a manifestation 
of some deeper underlying reality 
is not unlike some of the develop- 
ments of modern, theoretical phys- 
ics. Truth can be pursued by many 
means, and if we are right in our 
belief that a reasonable, consistent 
view of the world is possible, even 
though we ourselves may never con- 
ceive it, then there can be no ulti- 
mate conflict between those who 
pursue the truth, from whatever as- 
pect, critically and carefully, with- 
out prejudice and with sufficient 
patience, reverence and imagina- 
tion.” 


Professor Hill refuses to deliver 
any decision as to the vexed ques- 
tion of whether vitalism or mecha- 
nism is the ruler in biology, but 
while vitalism in its crudest ex- 
pression seems to him to require the 
state of mind which enables some 
people to give an emotional assent 
to the hypothetical existence of 
ghosts or spooks, that is, to be- 
lieve in al! the so-often exposed 
manifestations of spiritualism, ap- 
paritions, ectoplasm, etc., he has 
even stronger language to apply to 
those who would suggest that 
mechanism explains life and that 
the mere existence of the machinery 
of life constitutes the explanation 
of living things. “To invite me,” 
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he says, “to agree to ‘mechanism’ as 
an explanation of life-phenomena, 
is to ask me to bury my head in the 
sand, and to pretend that things are 
not there when I know they are. 
The dogmas of materialism are as 
impudent as those of medieval 
theology: both are unworthy of 
reasonable men who are searching 
humbly for the truth.”? 

It is curious the way scientists 
sometimes use the word “medieval.” 
They mean to imply by it a state of 
ignorance, a lack of serious intel- 
lectual consideration, but their use 
of the term in this sense is due to 
the fact that they have never taken 
the trouble to familiarize themselves 
with medieval thought and its ways. 
As Professor Saintsbury, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, says in his 
volume on the thought of the thir- 
teenth century, The Flourishing of 
Romance and the Rise of Allegory, 
if there was one thing the old medi- 
eval philosophers could do “it was 
think.” What Dr. Hill means by 
the adjective medieval, he could 
much better express by the words 
“modern fundamentalist.” He 
would find the medieval theologians 
-—if he really knew their opinions— 
to be supremely sympathetic, in 
many ways, with his views. 

The smaller minds who secure 
their superficial knowledge of sci- 
ence from textbooks, and above all 
from popular presentations of sup- 
posed scientific progress, will prob- 
ably still continue to think that 
there is nothing behind matter, and 


2Professor Hans Driesch, the distinguished 
German biologist and psychologist, whose 
Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen some twenty 
years ago attracted so much attention, has in 
the recently translated second edition of his 
book, Mind and Body, condemned materialism 
even more emphatically and told why man is 
not a machine but ever so much more. His 
now well-known formula is, “The natural 
event called ‘action’ (in animals or in man) 
is not susceptible of a physico-chemical ex- 
planation and yet is a natural event.” 
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that men are only animals who 
come out of nothing, live their life, 
and die and then all is over. For 
them man is only an incident among 
the carbon compounds between two 
eternities. But the original workers 
in science, the only ones who really 
deserve the name scientists, are 
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coming more and more to recognize 
the place of religion in life and its 
necessary correlation with science if 
we are to have anything except the 
vaguest kind of guesses about the 
universe and the meaning of it and 
above all the position of man in that 
universe. 





THOUGHTS OF ERIN. 


By Francis M. Crow.Ley. 


Have you felt the winds of Erin 
Wild and blowing free? 

Have you seen the stately Deenaugh 
Coursing to the sea? 


Have you seen the lakes at dawning 

Bathed in fairy mist? 

Have you seen where Strong Bawn’s colleen 
Failed to keep her tryst? 


Have you walked in moss-grown Muckross 
Mid its sainted dead? 

Have you heard the wild waves surging, 
Pounding Kerry Head? 


Have you seen the eagles soaring 
O’er the hoary trees? 

Have you seen the trout at spawning 
Leap the weir with ease? 


Have you heard old Torc’s wild thunder 
Roaring through the day? 

Watched him through a jeweled casement 
Sweep to Bantry Bay? 


No? ‘tis time you should be going 
Racing o’er the sea, 
Where you'll feel the winds of Erin 


Wild and blowing free. 














RUSTIQUEL THE RAT-CATCHER. 


By HELEN Parry EDEN. 


T is never safe to take it for 
granted that you are loved for 
yourself alone in this world. After all 
why should you be? Even Rustiquel 
the Rat-Catcher had to be disillu- 
sioned upon this point. He thought 
he was the hero of his own story— 
he who shone only in the reflection 
of a hidden light. Yet who should 
be a hero if not a cat? How serious- 
ly and courteously he bears himself 
indoors, yet how freely and blithely 
he sallies forth to slay monsters and 
destroyers! And if this is true of 
cats in general, how especially true 
it is of one cat in particular: that is 
of Rustiquel the Rat-Catcher, who 
flourished in the magnificent city of 
Paris in the reign of Philip the Fair. 
I say “flourished,” but to tell the 
honest truth Rustiquel the Rat- 
Catcher, though destined to a snug 
and creditable lot, had a kittenhood 
as dangerous and obscure as any cat 
in Paris. In fact it was not until he 
reached the lanky, introspective age, 
when the chasing of his own tail 
offered more physical difficulties 
and fewer imaginative attractions 
every day, that he was rescued from 
death by Master Robert the Scriven- 
er and presented by way of a love- 
token to Alis, daughter of Ernoul 
the Crossbowmaker which was the 
foundation of his subsequent for- 
tunes. 

It came about in this way. Master 
Robert, one of the youngest and 
neediest of all the five hundred 
scriveners of Paris, was hastening 
back to his garret one winter eve- 
ning, with a couple of tallow candles 


in one hand and a small eel pie in 
the other, when he saw certain 
scholars of the Sorbonne, always an 
ingenious and ill-disposed crew, 
playing a cruel jest on an inoffensive 
cat. The cat, a black cat with three 
white paws, was propped up in the 
corner of one of the stone benches 
which Christian charity had wedged 
between the buttresses of the 
Church of St. Etienne, and the of- 
ficiating jester was balancing a 
couple of dice upon its paws while 
an assistant stood by holding a 
piece of fish. 

“Now, my Tibert,” said the ring- 
leader, “I propose to throw a main 
with you. If you win, the page-in- 
waiting (and he jerked his head at 
his grinning subordinate) shall give 
you a piece of fish. If I win, we will 
skin you and make you into a purse 
—paws and all.” 

It was the work of a moment, as 
they say in the books of chivalry, 
for Robert to deposit his candles 
and eel pie in a coign of the masonry 
and advance to the aid of the cat. 
What impulse moved him, he could 
not have told you at the time, but 
when the scholars had dispersed, 
and the cat, the candles and the 
eel pie were all somewhat uneasily 
adjusted for porterage home, he 
realized what had lain behind his 
valor. He had rescued the cat not 
for himself but for Alis. A cat in 
itself is little good to a poor 
scrivener. But “good,” as_ the 
Scholastics will tell you, if you stop 
to listen to them, can be subdivided 
into the befitting, the delectable, and 
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the useful. So though our paladin 
had never felt incomplete without 
a cat, and could not imagine himself 
rejoicing in the possession of one, 
yet as a means to an end the animal 
had its uses. And the end for which 
Master Robert got up and went to 
bed, ate, drank, worked and prayed 
was—after the salvation of his soul, 
and not so very far after that prima- 
ry object either—the love of the de- 
vout and inaccessible Allis. 

Of course Rustiquel knew nothing 
of this as he fixed his twenty little 
claws into the pleats of his bene- 
factor’s gown and clung on like a 
bur. He argued, and excusably, 
that Robert coveted him for his own. 
Moreover, he scented the eel through 
its disproportionate bastion of crust 
and was not disposed to quarrel 
with his destiny. 

“Sweet Master,” he said affection- 
ately, as they ascended the spiral 
staircase that led to the poet’s 
lodging, “henceforth I will live and 
die for you. You shall never regret 
having befriended Rustiquel the 
Rat-Catcher.” 

His champion received these pro- 
testations in silence; but later in the 
evening when the pie had been 
shared and the first candle was 
burning low, he picked up the kit- 
ten—who was attacking one of his 
quills with tigerish ferocity—and 
discovered to him in detail the hon- 
orable yet onerous post for which 
he designed him. Rustiquel listened 
cordially; it was hours past his bed- 
time, but the candle was as good as 
a full moon to him and the scholar’s 
hand and knee, though a trifle thin 
and uncommodious, were caressing 
and steady. He closed his eyes to 
the sound of fair Alis’s praises and 
only woke on his master’s coverlet 
at cockcrow. Robert was already in 
the act of making a holiday toilet 
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and the kitten, with rosy and in- 
dustrious tongue, followed his ex- 
ample. Then they left the house 
together, Rustiquel doubting in his 
heart of hearts whether he would 
ever see a home so much to his 
liking again. Whether he did so or 
not, the event will show. 

Now imagine yourself in the 
crossbowmaker’s shop. Not on the 
ground floor where Ernoul wrought 
his arbalests and old Bertha, his 
nurse and Alis’s, doddered about 
over her cookery, but in a tiled 
chamber overhead where the maiden 
plied her trade of paternostriére, 
making chaplets of devotion, day in 
and day out, for all the faithful of 
Paris. There was a fire on the 
hearth, but the paternostriére sat 
austerely away from it, at a little 
window in a niche one step up from 
the floor. This had been built with 
two stone seats at right angles to 
the vista without; one accommo- 
dated Alis, on the other a strip of 
linen displayed the materials and 
implements of her craft. Beads of 
horn and coral, amber, jet, ivory 
and bone, parti-colored shells and 
variegated seed-vessels awaited the 
drills that were to pierce them, the 
coils of fine wire in brass, silver 
and gold that were to form their 
links. The maiden looked up as the 
couple entered, greeted them fairly 
and rising relieved Master Robert of 
the kitten. But when the scrivener 
broached the motive of his visit, and 
painted a fervid picture of Rusti- 
quel’s beatitude if allowed to remain 
behind in the tiled chamber, the 
lady (with the air of one who at 
last finds an opening for a long- 
premeditated announcement) told 
him that another month would see 
her established elsewhere. She had 
made up her mind, she said, to 
enter the Béguinage of the Porte 
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Barbel, and her father had given his 
consent. 

“But I can take your kitten with 
me,” she added compassionately, as 
the scrivener’s fools’ paradise, fall- 
ing about his ears, colored those 
luckless recipients of bad tidings an 
eloquent crimson. Thus without 
any attempt to ascertain his voca- 
tion, or even to consult his feelings, 
was it decided that Rustiquel the 
Rat-Catcher should enter a Béguin- 
age. 

Now why a Béguinage is a Béguin- 
age or a béguine, a béguine is as 
Matthew Paris says, wholly un- 
known. To this day, the tourist re- 
turning from Ghent or Bruges 
brings home memories of walled 
townships of holy women, of a life 
lived as it were halfway between the 
cloister and the hearth. He has seen 
these domesticated anchoresses in 
their voluminous cloaks pass up and 
down the civic cobblestones, and 
watched them collect themselves at 
nightfall, like the magic toys of the 
Holy Child, and put themselves 
neatly away. But he has never, I 
wager, thought of béguines apart 
from Belgium, though four hundred 
of them fed the flame of devotion 
in the Paris of Rustiquel the Rat- 
Catcher. St. Louis, instigated by 
Robert of Sorbon, had built the 
great Béguinage in the Parish of St. 
Paul to which the pious aspirations 
of Alis now devoted her cat. It lay 
along the easterly wall of the city; 
and some of its homes had windows 
in the wall itself, under the machic- 
olated parapet which in stormier 
days had streamed with Greek fire 
and boiling lead. These windows, 
however, were each barred with a 
grille. Not even Rustiquel, slim as 
he was, could thrust his body 
through their quarterings. Yet 
Rustiquel came to measure the 
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width of his whiskers against the 
straitness of his mistress’s bars 
within three weeks of their com- 
fortable installation. 

It took him no longer than this, 
I regret to say, to weary of the 
Béguinage. In half the time he had 
eliminated the few rats that the 
neatness and frugality of the place 
afforded, and spent the best part of 
each day in expeditions about Paris. 
When the studded doors of the 
Béguinage opened of a morning, he 
was always allowed out on the same 
conditions as his mistress. He was, 
it is true, dispensed from the elderly 
companion who accompanied Alis 
on her infrequent walks abroad, but 
he was bidden to be home before 
the gates were shut and instructed 
how to know when their closure 
was imminent. As long as it was 
not too dark to tell a tournois from 
a parisis, said the béguine rule, you 
would be sure of finding the door 
ajar; and Alis presented Rustiquel 
with a fair, unclipped specimen of 
each coin and bade him carry them 
about and consult them punctually. 
But Rustiquel gave the tournois and 
the parisis to Hue the Herring-seller 
in return for herrings; and having 
acquired a liking for Hue, a snub- 
nosed pleasant fellow who appre- 
ciated his ratting, he used to stay 
all night in the herring-seller’s shop 
opposite the pillory of La Ferron- 
erie, and sneak home in the morn- 
ing. 

By day he visited other craftsmen 
of Paris. He avoided the aumuciers 
who made furred hoods, and the 
gantiers who made furred gloves, 
and the boursiers who made furred 
wallets, and the pelletiers, over two 
hundred in number, who made 
furred garments of all kinds. For 
he was comprehensively aware that 
his black and white pelt came into 
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the fourth category of sartorial furs 
as listed in the sumptuary laws of 
Paris. Ermine and miniver were 
relegated to kings and queens; sable 
and gray squirrel to nobles; rabbit, 
wild cat and red squirrel to bur- 
gesses; and common folk had to 
keep the cold out as best they could 
with lamb, fox, hare and domestic 
eat. Rustiquel therefore avoided 
the furriers’ quarter and the stalls 
of the citholiers or lutemakers. If 
music were needed about the city, 
and he himself was no foe to sere- 
nade and aubade, let cats’ voices, 
not catgut, be its source. There 
were too many friends to be left 
desolate if Rustiquel were done 
away with, honest vendors of fish, 
flesh and fow!] whose rats he de- 
voured together with grateful rem- 
nants of their victuals. Then, too, 
there were the crossbowmaker and 
the scrivener, each of whom he 
visited with punctual regularity to 
keep them posted with the latest 
news of Alis. And in these two 
quarters he was so féted and made 
much of, that he began to have 
serious thoughts of abandoning his 
béguine altogether and dwelling in 
the shop or the garret. He turned 
the alternatives over in his mind 
more than once; and at last an epi- 
sode, slight in itself, brought his 
resolution to a head. 

Rustiquel had arrived back one 
morning at the Béguinage, just as 
Alis was bearing the water for the 
day from the well in the courtyard 
and her elderly companion was 
blowing up the fire. Both had re- 
buked him for his nocturnal ab- 
sence, and he had been docked of 
his customary milk. Rustiquel was 
not hungry, he had spent a suc- 
cessful night at Hue’s, retrieving 
the herring-heads which in the 
course of a day’s administration of 
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justice had accumulated round the 
pillory. But his pride was hurt and 
he departed, shaking his ears, to 
the crossbowmaker’s, where old 
Bertha ladled him out some soup 
and Ernoul himself suspended work 
to see him lap it. Having finished 
his breakfast, Rustiquel did not 
wait to furnish his patrons with the 
customary news of their nursling 
and daughter, but gave them at once 
to understand that he was weary of 
life at the Béguinage and intended 
to take up his abode at the shop. 

“Your rats will be none the worse 
for closer attention,” he wound up, 
“and I will go and visit Mistress Alis 
now and again when inclination 
prompts me.” 

He was quite unprepared, poor 
animal, for the storm of fury that 
greeted his proposal. 

“You suggest quitting my daugh- 
ter’s service, you renegade!” cried 
the crossbowmaker. 

“You desert your young mis- 
tress!” quavered the nurse. 

“Do you suppose we make you 
welcome here for your own sake?” 
they clamored together, “Back with 
you at once to the Porte Barbel!” 

At the end of this tirade the nurse 
opened the shop door and the cross- 
bowmaker, lifting a coarse shoe, 
sent Rustiquel flying into the ken- 
nel. 

Our hero picked himself up and 
fled. Not back to the Béguinage but 
straight to the lodging of his friend 
the scrivener. Here at least, in the 
first kindly asylum of his career, he 
would be appreciated and cherished. 
He pattered upstairs, uttered his 
wonted cry on the threshold, and 
drew a breath of relief when a stool 
was pushed back and two strides 
brought the scrivener to the door. 

“Come in, Rustiquel!” cried the 
youth hospitably, “how goes the 


























world with your mistress, my prince 
of envoys?” 

Rustiquel winced. This was an 
unfortunate opening. He must put 
matters on another footing at once. 
He crouched by the scholar’s bed, 
sprang onto the familiar sheepskin, 
licked himself casually, stretched, 
put his chin on his paws and pre- 
tended to doze. 

“Come Rustiquel,” said his host 
a little tartly, “news first and nap 
afterwards. How fares your lady?” 

Rustiquel sat up angrily and 
lashed his tail. 

“I neither know nor care,” he re- 
plied. “I am weary of the Porte 
Barbel. I have spent the night rat- 
ting for Hue the Herring-seller of 
La Ferronerie. Hue says there is 
no ratter like Rustiquel in the whole 
city. He had rather Rustiquel took 
up his abode at La Ferronerie than 
be made Bishop of Paris. When I 
have slept off my weariness, I will 
rat for you. Let me stay here, kind 
master,” he added, leaping off the 
bed and thrusting his nose into the 
scrivener’s hand, “I was your 
liegeman from the time you rescued 
me from the danger of death. 
Rescue me now from the boredom 
of life! It is no part of Rustiquel’s 
duty to be a squire of dames.” 

The scrivener bent down thought- 
fully and picking up his suitor by 
the scruff, bestowed him once more 
upon his knee. For a few minutes 
there was silence while the young 
man considered the merits of the 
case, weighing (as it seemed to him) 
his own last link with this world’s 
felicity against the right of one of 
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the meanest of God’s creatures to 
be put to his true use. Justice 
finally triumphed, and the scrivener 
spoke to Rustiquel as follows: 


“It has been said by way of a 
similitude,” he began, “that the 
work which best delights a man, 
which is his chiefest bent, that to 
which he is most devoted and to- 
wards whose fulfillment he orders 
all his other business, is his life. 
The life of one creature is not the 
life of another. Plants live to ab- 
sorb sun and dew and the secret 
essences of the earth, and to bring 
forth others of their kind. Men, 
who alone rejoice in the possession 
of reason, live when they think and 
act as reason bids. Beasts which 
are neither men nor plants (though 
there are fools who, treating them 
too honorably or too lightly, would 
make them one or the other) live 
for feeling and movement. You, 
my Rustiquel, feel and move as a 
Rat-Catcher. You have found your 
calling and all you need do now is 
to toil in it. Waste no time esti- 
mating your status among men, the 
figure, poor or impressive, you may 
be cutting among your neighbors. 
This garret is no place for you; 
neither do the Béguinage or Ernoul’s 
shop afford a field for your activi- 
ties. Go back to Hue the Herring- 
seller and make his stall your head- 
quarters. If you hasten,” he added, 


as Rustiquel, convinced, rose with 
alacrity to his feet, “you will be 
just in time to catch him returning 
from the quay, and you can take 
down the shutters together.” 








CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 


By Jonun Launres, S.J. 


Vi. 


T is a curious fact that eventually 
there have always been violent 
reactions in almost every country 
where Catholicity has established it- 
self, and made any headway. His- 
tory has certainly proved that the 
gates of Hell would endeavor to pre- 
vail against the Church of Christ. 

No sooner had the Apostles gath- 
ered some few thousands around 
them than the Sanhedrin began to 
tilt against them furiously. For 
more than three hundred years the 
Roman emperors left no stone un- 
turned in their policy of extermina- 
tion. “Behold this child is set for 
the fall and for the resurrection of 
many ... and for a sign which shall 
be contradicted .. .”; thus had 
Simeon prophesied in the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Christ’s teachings 
are opposed to the spirit of this 
world, a spirit which is to be found 
in every land and clime where poli- 
tics and nationalism are extant. A 
careful survey of history in this 
light will show why it was that 
numberless innocent and just men, 
the flower of the human race, have 
had to lay down their lives for their 
convictions and bear witness to the 
Truth with their life’s blood. 

The leaders of the Jewish people 
were vitally afraid that Jesus would 
draw the people to Himself, thus 
giving occasion to the ever acquisi- 
tive Romans for a curtailment of 
those scanty liberties still left to the 
tribes of Israel. This was one of the 
reasons for which Christ went to 


Calvary and to His Death upon the 
Cross. The Romans from the very 
beginning were deadly enemies of 
the religion of the Cross. Christian 
righteousness and chastity were se- 
vere, though silent critics of pagan 
violence and immorality; the figure 
of Christ crucified seemed, in their 
opinion, to condemn Roman pride 
and ambition. Christianity was 
therefore proscribed as unpatriotic, 
as irreligious, and as a sap to the 
strength and unity of the empire. 
This identical charge has repeat- 
edly and in different epochs been 
made against the Church. When 
Sweden shook off the yoke of Den- 
mark, it forsook Catholicism as the 
religion of her national enemy. 
When Henry created himself the 
English Pope, patriotic Britons 
might not harbor a friendly thought 
toward Rome. The sad experiences 
of the Napoleonic wars brought 
home to Germany the weakness of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and filled 
the nation with a strong desire for 
powerful central government. It 
took more than fifty years to realize 
this ideal; and when finally Bis- 
marck had succeeded in uniting the 
German tribes, he was eager to 
eliminate all that might endanger 
the new found national unity. To 
his mind the Catholics possessed too 
large a share of power, and the 
Jesuits were a menace to the in- 
tegrity of the Empire. The Kultur- 
kampf was designed to curb the 
prestige of Rome and to render the 
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Church subservient to the interests 
of the government. As it has al- 
ways been, it was true now that 
nationalism was the deadly enemy 
of the Catholic Church. 

These examples may serve to 
throw some light upon the causes 
behind the Japanese persecutions, 
which in the main, were of a na- 
tional and political nature. There 
is, above all, a striking similarity 
between sixteenth century Japan 
and nineteenth century Germany. 
Conditions in the Oriental Empire 
were chaotic. Imperial dignity and 
the Shogunate had been reduced to 
empty titles. The situation called 
for a strong central power, with 
great men to create it and uphold 
it. Nor were these great men lack- 
ing. 

In the sixties of the sixteenth 
century, “the mad baron,” Nobu- 
naga, entered upon his famous ca- 
reer of conquest; in 1582 he fell 
victim to the assassin, Akechi; five 
years later Hideyoshi (also known 
as Taiko Sama) had taken over the 
entire heritage of his former leader, 
and had added to this the southern 
and northern portions of Japan. 
The Taiko’s sway over the empire 
was complete. 

Up to this point he had shown 
not a single sign of hostility to the 
Christian religion. On the contrary, 
he had been friendly to the mission- 
aries, and had even called upon 
their services. The lay brother, 
Rodriguez, was kept in his service 
at the court of Osaka. In 1587, 
however, there came a very marked 
change. That very year, Hideyoshi 
had, as we saw, been called to 
Kyushiu as arbiter between the 
Catholic Daimyo, Yoshimune of 
Bungo, and the Prince of Satsuma, 
a sworn enemy of Christianity. A 
number of the most powerful 
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daimyos of this island belonged to 
the Faith, and the Church numbered 
many followers in their territories. 
It was apparent, moreover, that the 
daimyos and the priests were inti- 
mately attached and bound together 
with the bond of Christian charity. 
To the Taiko this was a revelation. 
He had believed his sway supreme 
in Japan, and he now beheld a for- 
eign power wielding a strong in- 
fluence over his subjects, and, more 
important still, over their leaders. 
In the opinion of the Jesuit, Fréez, 
it was this discovery which first 
aroused Hideyoshi’s suspicion, sub- 
sequently causing him to issue the 
decree of that year, calling for the 
expulsion of all missionaries and 
forbidding his subjects to have traf- 
fic with Christianity. 

The edict naturally came as a sur- 
prise to all; nor is it astonishing 
that the sudden change gave rise to 
a great many explanatory theories. 
By some, the blame for the Taiko’s 
anger was laid at the door of a 
Portuguese sailor, who refused to 
conduct his vessel to Hakata. Other 
missionaries tell an interesting story 
which may have had something to 
do with the case. When making his 
expedition to Kyushiu, Hideyoshi 
left his three hundred concubines 
at Osaka. His physician, Jacuin 
Toquun, a bonze, and a sworn ene- 
my of the Fathers, had been sent 
to find mistresses for his lord among 
the Christian virgins of Arima; he 
met with a very cool reception and 
returned to Hakata filled with 
wrath. He may have told of this 
experience to his master in order 
to turn him against the Christians. 
We know from Fréez, that Toquun 
for a long time had endeavored to 
convince the Taiko of the dangerous 
character of the new religion, and 
to fill him with suspicions con- 
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cerning the Jesuits. He also com- 
plained that the missionaries went 
out of their way to convert Japanese 
of noble birth, under the palpable 
purpose of saving souls, but in 
reality in order to use them later 
as tools in the conquest of Japan. 
Fréez also indicated that Hideyoshi 
originally laughed at such an ab- 
surdity. But “when he arrived in 
Kyushiu against the King of Sat- 
suma, and noted that many lords 
with their vassals had become Chris- 
tians, and that the same were bound 
to each other in great concord and 
exceedingly devoted to the Fathers, 
he began to recall what Toquun had 
already filled his ears with and to 
understand (although in this he was 
arguing falsely) that the propa- 
gation of the faith would be pre- 
judicial to the safety of the empire. 
And this is the true cause of the 
aversion he now declares.” 

This report, written after the 
martyrdom of the twenty-six vic- 
tims of 1597, shows clearly enough 
that the principal reason for Hide- 
yoshi’s hostility was his fear of a 
foreign invasion; or at all events 
the existence within the empire of 
another power independent of his 
sway. This theory seems to be 
confirmed beyond doubt by the San 
Felipe incident. The conversion of 
so many nobles and above all of 
Hidetsugu, Hideyoshi’s nephew and 
heir presumptive, may have aroused 
his suspicions and caused him un- 
easiness. Nor was the Taiko’s ap- 
prehension altogether groundless. 
Till that moment the Spaniards and 
Portuguese had subjected to them- 
selves all the territories of the East 
and West upon which they could 
lay their hands, for instance, 
Mexico and Peru; the remainder 


1A translation of Fréez’s report, Murdoch, 
Vol. Il, p. 245. 
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of Central and South America; the 
Philippines; and portions of India 
and China. There can be little 
doubt that they would have repeated 
this program in Japan, had they 
been able to accomplish it. 

The foolhardy boast of the San 
Felipe pilot would seem to imply 
that the missionaries were active 
and conscious tools of Philip II. But 
in justice to the Japanese mission- 
aries, it must be stated that they did 
not play into the King’s hands; 
from the very beginning, they had 
shown themselves strongly opposed 
to any commercial relations be- 
tween Spain and Japan. 

The zealous activity of the Fran- 
ciscan missionaries (“ambassa- 
dors”) who, after the issue of the 
Edict of 1587 erected a church in 
Kyoto under the eyes of Hideyoshi, 
was no doubt well meant but proved 
fatal to the young mission. Before 
the arrival of the friars from the 
Philippines, the Jesuits had, despite 
the Taiko’s prohibition, continued 
their work with discretion and even 
made great progress, avoiding as- 
siduously any such flagrant act as 
could provoke his wrath. This 
prudence was severely criticized by 
the too-enthusiastic Franciscans; it 
was even called cowardice and fear 
of martyrdom. The Jesuits, on the 
other hand, understanding the situa- 
tion as no one else could, appealed 
to the Pope. The response to this 
came in no uncertain terms; it 
threatened with excommunication 
all religious, except Jesuits, who 
might venture into Japan for apos- 
tolic work. In spite of this solemn 
prohibition, the Franciscans pro- 
ceeded to Kyoto, nominally as am- 
bassadors, but in reality to develop 
a most imprudent zeal. It is dif- 
ficult to understand how they could 
reconcile their consciences to this 














act; they may not yet have known 
of the Bull, or have had the errone- 
ous opinion that in their case it 
could not apply. There can be lit- 
tle doubt, however, that their ill- 
balanced ardor worked great harm 
to the Church in Japan. 

Though the Taiko’s manifesto, in 
general, came quite unexpectedly, 
the Vice-Provincial of the Jesuits, 
Father Coelho, was not unaware of 
the danger. Shortly before the pub- 
lication of the edict, Hideyoshi ad- 
dressed the following questions to 
him: 


“Why, and by what authority, 
had he (Coelho) and his religious 
constrained his (Hideyoshi’s) sub- 
jects to become Christians? 

“Why had they induced their 
disciples and their sectaries to over- 
throw temples? 

“Why had they persecuted the 
bonzes? 

“Why had they and the other 
Portuguese eaten animals useful to 
man, such as oxen and cows? 

“Why had they allowed the mer- 
chants of his nation to buy Japanese 
to make slaves of them in the In- 
dies ?’"? 


Father Coelho answered these 
charges (for they were charges 
rather than questions) as best he 
could. He referred to the Taiko’s 
patent of the preceding year. To 
the second and third queries he an- 
swered that the missionaries had 
never used violence; “that if the 
new Christians, knowing the falsity 
of the sects of Japan, and persuaded 
that the Kami and the Hotoke were 
anything but gods, had fancied it to 
be their duty to ruin their cult and 


2The questions of Hideyoshi are taken from 
the report of Father Coelho and translated 
by Murdoch, Vol. II., p. 241. 
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wreck their temples, the Fathers 
must not be blamed for this, seeing 
that they had never contributed to 
it, except so far as the sovereigns 
approved; that they had never mal- 
treated the bonzes, and that all the 
persecution they had raised against 
them was confined to convicting 
them of error in public debates.” 

As to the eating of animal meat, 
Coelho urged “that they never ate 
ox or cow except at the tables of the 
Portuguese, where they seldom ap- 
peared; that neither they nor the 
merchants of their nation had fan- 
cied that there was anything dis- 
pleasing to the Japanese in that; 
it being customary in their country 
to make use of this meat; but that 
if his Majesty did not approve of 
their doing so, they would desist 
from eating it in the future.” 

So far as the slave trade was con- 
cerned the Vice-Provincial replied: 
“The Fathers had left nothing un- 
done to prevent the Portuguese from 
purchasing Japanese to sell them 
for slaves in the Indies; but his 
Majesty could easily remedy this 
disorder, forbidding this trade to 
his subjects, and by giving strict 
orders about it in his ports.” The 
reply to Father Coelho’s answer was 
an order to retire with all his men 
to Hirado, and to quit the country 
within six months. In his edict the 
Taiko laid stress only on the charge 
that the missionaries preached a 
law contrary to that of Japan, and 
“that they had even had the audac- 
ity to destroy temples dedicated to 
(our) Kami and Hotoke.” This re- 
mark would seem to indicate that 
Hideyoshi was led in great part by 
the same considerations as those of 
the Roman emperors, who perse- 
cuted the Christians because they 
despised the Roman gods and cult, 
who, in turn, charged them with 
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atheism and a lack of proper patri- 
otic sentiments. 

Hideyoshi had but recently suc- 
ceeded in uniting the nation as a 
whole, and was naturally eager to 
prevent anything which might 
weaken the national religion, an in- 
stitution which he evidently consid- 
ered as one of the best safeguards 
of national solidarity. The circum- 
stances, and the policy they engen- 
dered, find not wholly dissimilar 
parallels in the case of Prince Bis- 
marck, Elizabeth of England, and 
Gustavus Vasa. 

In justice, it must be said that in 
his religious hostility, he was re- 
strained. Mr. Murdoch is inclined 
to believe that it was never his in- 
tention to exterminate Christianity, 
but rather to make it subservient to 
his own interests. Apart from the 
martyrs of 1597 no one else suffered 
martyrdom during his reign. Per- 
haps, had it not been for the im- 
prudent utterances of the San Felipe 
pilot, even these twenty-six might 
not have been required to make the 
supreme sacrifice. In 1587 he must 
have known that scarcely a single 
missionary had left the country sub- 
sequent to his decree; yet, obvious- 
ly, he closed his eyes to their pres- 
ence. Like most Japanese at that 
time, he even wore around his neck 
crucifixes, reliquaries and medals of 
the saints—not from piety but as a 
matter of fashion. Since the only 
nations who, in those years, traded 
with this portion of the Orient were 
Catholic, the natives had taken over 
from the merchants what was, after 
all, only a meaningless habit. 

In 1587 had come the promulga- 
tion of the proscription; the advent 
of the Franciscans was in 1593; the 
stranding of the San Felipe upon the 
coast in 1596; the arrest and indict- 
ment of the martyrs occurred in the 
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same year, on December the ninth; 
the actual execution took place in 
February, 1597. It is significant that 
Hideyoshi took no actual steps be- 
yond his edict until ten years later, 
when he was practically goaded to 
action. Some historians also prob- 
ably call attention to the signifi- 
cance of the Korean Campaign 
which was being carried on by the 
Taiko at that very time. It is the 
belief of many that Hideyoshi de- 
sired and intended to settle this new 
province with his Christian subjects, 
—provided of course, that he ac- 
complished its conquest. The war, 
as a matter of fact, was being waged 
by his Catholic generals, who, it 
may be remembered were the Prin- 
ces of Arima and Omura, and who 
“on their way to the Korean War, 
came in solemn pilgrimage to the 
scene of the execution” at Nagasaki. 

The expedition, however, despite 
some temporary success, finally 
ended in failure. This was a short 
time before the death of Taiko Sama 
in 1598. 

As for Hideyoshi, he did not ac- 
company his generals. Another, to- 
tally different and far more impor- 
tant problem, faced him at home. 
Until his last years he had been 
without a child; in order to secure 
the succession to his family, he had 
adopted a nephew, Hidetsugu, and 
had charged him with the official 
administration of the Empire. In 
1592 this youth received the title of 
Kwambaku (regent), and his uncle 
assumed that of Taiko (which 
means “retired ruler’). Hidetsugu, 
however, proved to be a monster, 
and when Hideyoshi’s latest wife 
bore him a son, a direct heir, Hide- 
yori, he was overjoyed. 

The Taiko understood that his 
son would never reach an age to 
rule before the death of his father 
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and immediately there arose the 
problem of tutelage for the young 
prince. The most capable, and also, 
the most powerful, candidate for 
this position of trust, was Iyeyasu, 
the Tokugawa chief. This latter 
person was too important to ignore; 
indeed, Hideyoshi had long fore- 
seen that he would one day become 
a menace to his supremacy. Noth- 
ing in the Taiko’s power had been 
left undone to win this man’s trust 
and favor. But to make him tutor 
to Hideyori would be a great temp- 
tation; to ignore him would be an 
insult and a direct incitation to re- 
bellion. The only alternative was a 
division of the power among several 
persons, and this course Hideyoshi 
finally adopted. He appointed a 
board of tutors, the heads of which 
were Iyeyasu and Ishida. The lat- 
ter we met before as a warm friend 
of the Jesuits and the Christians in 
the persecutions of 1596-97. Iye- 
yasu perfectly understood the policy 
behind this move of the Taiko and 
hesitated to accept the office. He 
would have preferred freedom from 
any such close connection with the 
young prince. But he eventually 
yielded to his lord’s importunities. 


VII. 


Searcely had Hideyoshi died than 
there arose discord between Iyeyasu 
and Ishida. The latter was well 
aware of Tokugawa’s overweening 
ambition, and probably suspected 
him already of aiming at the su- 
preme power. For this reason Ishida 
promptly took it upon himself to 
represent with vigor the legitimate 
heir. He had always been a warm 
friend of the Christians; moreover 
he wanted to be on the side of right. 
For these main reasons he secured 
the help of nearly all the Catholic 
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princes, and among them the serv- 
ices of the most powerful and capa- 
ble Christian daimyo-general, Koni- 
shi. The dénouement to this drama 
came in a very short time,—as a 
matter of fact, in less than two 
years, at Sekigahara. Here both 
Konishi and Ishida were decisively 
defeated and forfeited their lives to 
the vengeance of Iyeyasu. 

The victor did not, however, elect 
to rest upon his laurels. With Hide- 
yori still an infant, the Daifu Sama 
(as the missionaries constantly re- 
fer to Iyeyasu) was virtually the 
supreme ruler of the country. He 
might, of course, have removed the 
prince without further ado; but the 
move would have been impolitic and 
the result problematical, as Hideyori 
still possessed not a few partisans. 
Instead, the regent busied himself 
in fortifying his own position and 
in filling the gaps in the ranks of 
his own followers. In 1603 an im- 
perial patent created him Shogun. 
Twelve years later he witnessed the 
consummation of his lifelong am- 
bition—Hideyoshi’s line removed 
from power and his own even more 
firmly established than the Taiko 
himself had been. 

In the meanwhile the light of 
Christianity in Japan had been 
growing dimmer and dimmer. Al- 
though he did not molest them, nei- 
ther did Iyeyasu for a moment for- 
get that they had favored his enemy 
from the beginning; the time was 
not yet ripe for their persecution, 
but he did not fail to watch them 
and have them carefully watched. 
His spies were sent to the Occident 
for the express purpose of studying 
Christianity. They feigned an adop- 
tion of the religion and were ad- 
mitted to the closest familiarity 
with high prelates in Rome and with 
the Spanish King. One of them, 
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Araki, was favored with the close 
friendship of Cardinal Bellarmine. 
Upon his return to Japan, he 
promptly apostatized and recounted 
to Iyeyasu all that he had seen and 
heard in the West. Another, called 
Nishi Soshin, spent three years in 
Europe and gave a complete report 
of his experiences abroad to the 
Daifu, “who now clearly saw the 
harmful nature of Christianity and 
resolved to prohibit it altogether.”* 
Several political intrigues in which 
some Japanese Christians as well as 
Spaniards and Portuguese had been 
involved, only served as fuel for 
Iyeyasu’s hatred of the foreigner 
and of their interventions. 

Murdoch points out that the Sho- 
gun was an orthodox Buddhist and 
a warm friend of the bonzes, who 
had always exercised no small 
amount of authority and national 
influence. It is, therefore, possible 
that Iyeyasu may also have been 
moved by religious and supersti- 
tious considerations. But, if it can 
be said of Hideyoshi that he perse- 
cuted the Christians for political 
reasons, the same can be asserted 
with far more certainty of Toku- 
gawa. The Christians, had they 
been shrewd diplomats and oppor- 
tunists, might have espoused Iyeya- 
su’s cause from the very start. It 
was, however, their firm belief that 
Hideyori possessed, if not the best, 
at least a better claim to the throne 
than did his erstwhile tutor. 

The first definite sign of Iyeyasu’s 
animosity came in 1614 with a pro- 
hibition to his vassals to embrace 
the Catholic religion. In the main 
this was a political step, dictated 
almost entirely by what the Shogun 
considered to be the _ national 
welfare, which, in this case, co- 
incided with his own policy of 

sMurdoch, Vol. Il., p. 495. 
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personal supremacy. The final drive 
against the Prince was on the point 
of commencing. Hideyori had drawn 
to Osaka all the malcontents and 
enemies of Iyeyasu with whom he 
had been able to get in touch. The 
Christians formed a nucleus for 
such a group. It seems, therefore, 
that Tokugawa’s edict was promul- 
gated principally in order to rid 
himself of all those princes who 
might prove dangerous in the com- 
ing struggle; and partly in order to 
prevent any new reénforcements 
from joining the Prince’s cause. All 
native influential Christians and 
missionaries were therefore sent be- 
yond the confines of the Empire. 

It is significant that Justus Ukon- 
dono had received a summons from 
Hideyori, but the ban of the Shogun 
was published before he could join 
his late master’s son. He was one 
of the many who retired to the Phil- 
ippines and eventually died there, 
far from his native land. A year 
later Osaka had fallen, and with this 
victory came the end of Hideyoshi’s 
entire progeny. Immediately fol- 
lowing this there occurred the first 
mass persecution. Iyeyasu still hes- 
itated to execute any foreign priests; 
it was only after his death, some 
month’s later in 1616, that his suc- 
cessor, Hidetada, finally ventured to 
behead a number of European mis- 
sionaries. 

It must be obvious that whatever 
action was subsequently taken by 
the Shogunate against the Christians 
is to be regarded in the light of a 
political and a national affair. lye- 
yasu had as definitely alienated the 
native Catholics as they had iden- 
tified themselves with the (now) 
lost cause. Whether or not they still 
possessed leaders, the existence of 
a hostile factor in the Empire was 
something to be reckoned with in 
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terms of life and death. The Sho- 
gunate could not feel secure until an 
element so inimical to national in- 
tegrity had been removed. 

The arrival of the English and the 
Dutch in Japan influenced the Sho- 
gun’s attitude towards Christianity. 
Till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the Portuguese and Span- 
iards had enjoyed an unmolested 
supremacy in Far Eastern com- 
merce. With the advent of the two 
Protestant nations there arose a fu- 
rious contest for the trade monopoly 
of Japan. Charges and counter 
charges flew back and forth, thick 
and fast, between the two parties. 
Complaints and slanders were pre- 
sented before the Shogun. 

An English ship builder, who was 
wrecked and landed on the coast of 
Japan, was immediately pressed 
into the service of the ruler, chiefly 
in order to ply his craft for lyeyasu. 
This man, William Adams, ex- 
plained to his master that the 
“Romish priests” had been expelled 
from every Protestant land in Eu- 
rope. The sovereign’s natural reac- 
tion was: “If the kings of Europe do 
not tolerate these priests, I do them 
no wrong if I refuse to tolerate 
them.’* The Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, on their part, spared no ef- 
fort in denouncing the newcomers 
as pirates who pillaged many ships 
bound for Japan. lIyeyasu listened 
to both parties and wrought the best 
advantage he could from their rival- 
ry. However, the jealousy between 
these Christian nations was surely 
not apt to inspire him with any 
great respect for the Christian ten- 
ets. 

The Shimabara revolt dealt the 
final blow to the Christian religion 
in the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Iyeyasu’s successors had endeavored 

4Murdoch, Vol. II., p. 496. 
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to strengthen their position at the 
expense of the daimyos, whom they 
summoned to appear each year at 
their capital, to spend a great many 
months in luxury and extravagance. 
This entailed, of course, an unbear- 
able tax burden for the provinces 
and gave rise to a revolt of the peas- 
ants of the southern daimyates. At 
its inception it was merely political, 
but as the center of the revolt was 
also that of Christianity, the Chris- 
tians did not long delay in making 
common cause with the insurgents. 
No means were spared by the gov- 
ernor of this province to crush the 
rebellion; he was helped in this by 
the Dutch who placed their artil- 
lery at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. When in 1638 the fortress 
of Shimabara fell, thousands of 
Christians were drowned in the sea 
at Nagasaki. Thus sounded the 
knell of the young mission once so 
promising. 

In order to safeguard themselves 
against the importation of mission- 
aries the Japanese closed their bor- 
ders to all foreign trade. The Span- 
iards had, a few years previously, 
been expelled from the Empire; the 
English had voluntarily withdrawn; 
and the Portuguese were refused 
further commercial intercourse sub- 
sequent to the Shimabara incident. 
The Dutch, alone, enjoying a pre- 
carious trade privilege, were con- 
fined to the island of Deshima, off 
the coast of Nagasaki, and were 
treated more like prisoners than like 
merchants. All incoming cargoes 
were handled by Japanese; once or 
twice in the course of a year the 
Dutch were allowed to travel 
through certain inland districts of 
the Empire in order to sell their 
wares, but such permission was 
only granted where they were ac- 
companied by a military escort. 
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It is well known how the Japan- 
ese required of every foreigner who 
landed in their ports to step upon a 
picture of the Cross. Only after this 
act of abjuration were they treated 
in a semi-friendly fashion. Some 
historians accuse the Dutch of hav- 
ing complied with this shameful re- 
quest! And the Japanese firmly 
maintain that they did so. As a 
matter of fact the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment repeatedly considered a 
withdrawal of their merchants from 
Japan, but the profitableness of the 
Japanese trade caused them to suf- 
fer the indignities in silence. 


VIIL. 


It remained for an American to 
reopen the gates of the Empire more 
than two hundred years later. In 
1854 Commodore Perry appeared 
with an American force in the sea- 
port of Yedo, trying with much tact 
and discretion to make the Shogun 
sign a treaty admitting American 
ships to Japanese ports. Townsend 
Harris, our first ambassador, lived 
a whole year in Japan without any 
protection, until finally the treaty 
was signed. He made it a point to 
stipulate that there should be no 
trampling on the Cross or persecu- 
tion of American immigrants. 

Soon after, the priests of the Paris 
Missions Etrangéres resumed the 
work of saving souls in a field which 
had lain fallow and barren for so 
many years. To them it soon be- 
came evident that the faith had not 
totally died out in Japan. At the 
time that the Fathers were build- 
ing a church at Nagasaki, there 
came to them a delegation of na- 
tives asking three questions: 

“Do you honor Mary as the Moth- 
er of God? 

“Are you observing celibacy? 
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“Do you acknowledge the Pope 
in Rome as the head of your 
Church?” 

When these questions were an- 
swered in the affirmative, the priests 
learned with great joy and thanks- 
giving that these people came from 
Urakami where thousands of Chris- 
tians had survived the last persecu- 
tions of the sixteenth century. For 
more than two centuries they had 
kept their faith without priests and 
without the sacraments. 

At news of this the government 
instituted a final persecution. On 
January the first, 1869, four thou- 
sand Christians were deported to 
various parts of the Empire, jailed 
and treated like brute animals. The 
English, American and French am- 
bassadors protested against such 
barbarous methods, but were told 
that it was a purely domestic affair. 
And as for our own country, Presi- 
dent Grant wished manu militari, to 
compel the Japanese government to 
abandon their cruel conduct. The 
Crown Prince (for the Shogunate 
had been reduced and the Imperial 
power and dignity restored in this 
new order) was at that moment 
traveling and visiting the countries 
of Europe; in almost every case he 
met with a very cold reception, and 
it was only consequent upon this 
that the Japanese exiles were re- 
turned to their homes. One-third 
of them had died as a result of hun- 
ger, cold, sickness and maltreat- 
ment. Only a few had apostatized. 
From this time dates the full and 
untrammeled liberty of the Church 
in Japan. 

In the summer of 1905 Pope Pius 
X. sent His Eminence, Cardinal 
O’Connell, then Bishop of Portland, 
to Japan to thank the Emperor for 
the protection which had been ac- 
corded to Christians during the 

















Russo-Japanese war. The Papal del- 
egate was received at Court with the 
greatest honor and with the assur- 
ance that Catholics would enjoy full 
liberty of worship wherever the 
Emperor’s power extended. Many 
banquets were given in honor of the 
illustrious guest, and official Japan 
showed unmistakably that it had 
the highest esteem for the Catholic 
Church. 

Shortly before the Cardinal’s de- 
parture the Holy Father had ex- 
pressed his intention of charging 
the Jesuit Order with the erection 
and maintenance of a school of 
higher learning in Japan. During 
the course of his visit, His Emi- 
nence met on all sides regrets that 
there existed no Catholic University 
in the Empire, for the purpose of 
securing public recognition in the 
country. And shortly before Car- 
dinal O’Connell embarked on his re- 
turn journey, a second delegation 
came to him petitioning him to use 
his influence in sending their origi- 
nal missionaries, the Jesuits, back to 
them. 

Three years later the Pope or- 
dered the General of the Order to 
open a university in the Oriental 
capital. Reverend Father Rockliff, 
S.J., was chosen as the superior, and 
with the Reverend Father Dahl- 
mann, S.J., he sailed for Yokohama 
in October, 1908. They were joined 
in Shanghai by the Reverend Father 
Boucher, and it was not long before 
Jesuits from all parts of the world 
soon increased their numbers. 

There were however many diffi- 
culties to be surmounted before the 
new school could be opened in the 
Spring of 1913. Preparations were 
made for a new building, and this 
was completed shortly before the 
outbreak of the World War. Had 
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the trials heretofore been many, the 
following years brought still greater 
hardships. The War dried the Eu- 
ropean sources of help and prevent- 
ed the supply of new teachers. At 
the termination of hostilities there 
came an even more fatal blow. The 
government, in order to secure a 
high standard among the many pri- 
vate universities, made the grant of 
a charter dependent upon an en- 
dowment of at least 500,000 yen. 

In addition, the earthquake of 
1923 almost completely destroyed 
the new building of the Catholic 
University, and there is at present 
only a wooden structure to take its 
place. Recently the Fathers have 
succeeded in raising the funds for 
an endowment, and the government 
has granted the charter on condition 
that new buildings be erected in the 
near future. 

The history of the Japanese 
Church shows what we may expect 
from this capable and energetic 
people. Japan has endured a reli- 
gious persecution unequaled in his- 
tory; but the most systematic meth- 
ods have not been able to stamp out 
the faith in the hearts of that host 
of heroes. Tyrannical invention was 
able to decimate their numbers, ab- 
solute prohibition of emigration and 
immigration was able to deprive 
them of priests and bishops, but no 
power on earth could take from 
them their strong and abiding faith. 
Truly, a nation which can produce 
such heroes is worthy of every ef- 
fort towards its salvation on the 
part of its missionaries. May, there- 
fore, the good God grant that the 
hearts of generous and apostolic 
souls may be impelled to save the 
Catholic University of Japan, a bul- 
wark of Truth in the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 















ROBERT EMMET—MARTYR OF LIBERTY. 


By MAuRICE FRANCIS. 


RELAND, land of Saints and 
Scholars, has been the cradle and 
the grave of many a champion of 
liberty. Robert Emmet is the best- 
beloved of them all. A century and 
a quarter have passed since his 
death, but his name and his deeds 
are still treasured in Irish hearts 
the world over, and his memory en- 
shrined in song and story. Ireland 
loves him with a deathless love. 
The world looks upon him as a 
romantic hero, brave and true, and 
tribute has been paid to him by 
many people in many lands. 
Emmet was born in the city of 
Dublin, March 4, 1778, a century 
and a half ago. Twenty-five years 
later, his soul afire with love of 
liberty, he launched one of the most 
heart-breaking rebellions ever at- 
tempted for any enslaved people. In 
one sad night he saw his life-dreams 
vanish, watched his castle of liberty 
crumble and fall, became a fugitive 
from justice, and a little later 
walked the sacrificial scaffold from 
life mortal into life immortal, soul, 
name and deeds. His body, de- 
capitated by his executioner, rests 
in an unknown grave; but his fame 
is greater than that of the king in 
whose name he was martyred; 
greater by far than the minions of 
tyranny who loudly prated of law 
and order and of the thing they mis- 
named Justice as they sent him to 
the scaffold and to a secure place 
among the immortals. 
Bright beyond his years, Emmet 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
when but fifteen years of age. He 


distinguished himself at once as an 
eloquent debater, a splendid student 
and a strong champion of human 
liberty. England then maintained 
the college as a breeding place for 
sentiments of Anglo-Saxon domi- 
nance in Ireland; but Emmet and 
a score of kindred spirits soon made 
it a hotbed of Irish patriotism. 
Gaelic blood ran high there, and 
Gaelic blood in those days meant 
liberty, rebellion, martyrdom, and 
new souls taking their place in the 
deathless march of heroes. 

Emmet, soul-gripped by the spirit 
of the times, was a dominant factor 
in the rebellious atmosphere of the 
college. He talked liberty, lived 
liberty, dreamed and worked for 
liberty. The fire, smoldering at 
first, soon blazed into flame. A 
startled Chancellor sought to quench 
it by coercion, favorite weapon of 
the times. He ordered all students 
before him and demanded that each 
take an oath to tell the truth about 
his own traitorous conduct, if any, 
and that of his comrades. Emmet 
disobeyed the summons, and wrote 
a fiery letter to the Chancellor, de- 
nouncing his action as tending to 
make informers out of upright 
young men. Waving the dominant 
arm of authority, the Chancellor ex- 
pelled him from Trinity College. 
With him went about a score of 
kindred souls—for patriotism never 
walks alone. 

England’s bloody hand was then 
combing Ireland for the leaders of 
the sanguinary rebellion of 1798. 
Martial law walked with iron heel 

















over the land. Gibbets and scaffolds 
were numerous, and the martyr roll 
in Ireland’s fight for liberty in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. Sad- 
dened, and on fire with sympathy 
for the victims of this cruel tyranny, 
Emmet left for the Continent. Na- 
poleon’s sun had risen then like a 
meteor. His giant hand, waving 
the bloody sword of the conqueror, 
had already cast a terrifying shadow 
over all Europe. Fugitive Irishmen 
saw in that hand a gleam of hope, 
a promise and a threat, in their 
desperate fight with England. 
Irishmen by the thousands flocked 
to France. Better the sword of bat- 
tle in their breasts than the rope of 
the hangman around their necks. 
Better their blood shed in fiery 
combat than reddening the floor of 
a British gibbet. They formed Irish 
regiments, and an Irish legion un- 
der the banner of France—for Gael- 
ic sympathy had been nourished 
there for many generations. Na- 
poleon was more than willing—not 
that he loved Ireland, or was con- 
cerned with her wrongs and woes— 
but that he saw through Ireland a 
medium of striking a hard blow 
against his most stubborn enemy. 
Into this atmosphere Emmet 
came, burning with a sense of 
wrong, aflame with the spirit of re- 
bellion. He saw Talleyrand, wily 
old fox. He talked with him about 
Ireland’s wrongs, hopes and ambi- 
tions. He asked for aid from 
France, for codperation of Gael 
with Gael in a great struggle for 
justice, liberty and right. Talley- 
rand arranged an interview with Na- 
poleon. Emmet, seeing with pro- 
phetic eyes through his soul of 
honor, discerned the motives of the 
man, to use Ireland as a pawn. 
Disappointed and resentful, he 
planned to visit America, already 
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looked upon as the haven and hope 
of Ireland. He went home in the 
fall of 1802 to make preparations 


to cross the ocean. But fate was 
already beckoning him to his doom 
and his glory, and he never saw the 
new world. 

Shortly after the return of Emmet 
to Ireland, Colonel Edward M. Des- 
pard, a cultured and brilliant Irish- 
man who had served more than 
twenty years in the British Army 
with ability and distinction, was 
tried at the Surrey Assizes on a 
charge of high treason. With 
twelve comrades, he was speedily 
convicted, and all were hanged to- 
gether on the same scaffold at one 
time, in spite of the fact that the 
jury had made a strong recommen- 
dation for mercy in the case of the 
Colonel on account of his splendid 
army record. Soldier to the last, 
Despard faced a great crowd the 
morning of his execution and in 
resonant voice declared that he was 
being put to death because he was 
“a friend of truth, liberty and jus- 
tice.” His death set all Ireland on 
fire. Emmet was in the heart of the 
flames. 

England and France were then at 
peace, a peace that was destined to 
be short. Napoleon had already 
crossed the Alps, conquered Italy, 
crushed Austria and sipped his first 
draught of world domination. With 
peace but a hollow pretense, he had 
plotted secretly with various Irish 
exiles about an invasion of England, 
and it is certain he had discussed 
such an invasion with Emmet. The 
storm broke on March 18, 1803, 
after Napoleon had openly insulted 
the British Ambassador, Lord Whit- 
worth. 

“Every wind that blows from 
England brings nothing but hatred 
and hostility towards me,” he de- 
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clared to the British Ambassador. 
A few weeks later 160,000 French 
soldiers were marshaled on the 
coast of France. There was terrible 
panic in England; panic, and bitter 
distrust of Ireland. And well there 
might be. Discontent, discord, dis- 
sension, rebellion and the spirit of 
rebellion were abroad in the land. 
The Act of Union, passed by per- 
jury, bribery and coercion of the 
most vicious kind, had torn the last 
vestige of liberty and nationality 
from the unhappy land, and the 
myriad new-made graves of ’98 still 
cried to Heaven for justice. 

Robert Emmet, young, fiery, im- 
petuous, was carried along by the 
flood. Thomas Addis Emmet, an 
older brother, was at the court of 
France, a frequent visitor to Talley- 
rand, and he addressed a lengthy 
memorial to Napoleon on behalf of 
Ireland. A favorable reply built up 
false hopes. The Channel invasion 
was never made, but Ireland, un- 
daunted by delay, was firm in the 
belief that it would still come. 

At this critical time Robert Em- 
met’s father died and left him a 
small fortune. He rented a house 
in Patrick Street, Dublin, and there 
he stored large quantities of pikes, 
rockets, hand-grenades, rifles and 
powder. He held conferences with 
Irish leaders of several counties. 
All agreed the time had come to 
strike. All believed that France 
would come to the rescue. Liberty 
or death was the watchword with 
them, as with that great American 
patriot, Patrick Henry, at the time 
of the American Revolution a quar- 
ter of a century before. 

A premature explosion of ammu- 
nition in the Patrick Street house 
precipitated the uprising, and on 
that fateful night of July 23, 1803, 
Emmet and a mere handful of fol- 
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lowers, less than a hundred in all, 
sallied forth to attack the strongest 
empire in the world. 

Michael Dwyer, famous outlaw, 
was to have come in from the Wick- 
low hills with fifteen hundred 
trained fighters. Kildare was to 
have sent a like number from her 
fighting forces. Emmet himself was 
to have attacked Dublin Castle, seat 
of the British Government in Ire- 
land. Erin was to come into her 
own. 

If he thought of failure, he 
thought of it only in the charity of 
his heart. The Catholics of the land 
had suffered terrible persecutions 
after the rebellion of 1798, for they 
were the prime movers in that re- 
bellion. Emmet was a Protestant, 
as were all his chief counselors. 
“One grand point,” he said, “at least 
will be gained. No leading Catholic 
is committed with us. We are all 
Protestants, and their cause will not 
be compromised.” Enough Catholic 
blood had been shed. His blood 
now, and the blood of his Protestant 
associates—‘“one grand point”! 

And so he set out with his little 
band of followers to attack the 
British empire. Word of the up- 
rising had preceded them. A faith- 
ful few were soon reénforced by a 
noisy rabble. An inoffensive Cus- 
tomhouse worker met the procession 
in the street and was piked. Lord 
Kilwarden, Chief Justice of Ireland, 
his daughter and nephew, drove by 
at this fateful moment. The two 
men were instantly killed. Emmet, 
horrified, rushed through the mob, 
dragged the terrified girl from the 
carriage and took her to safety. 
Lord Kilwarden, most humane and 
kindly of all judges in Ireland, was 
greatly beloved. “We are lost,” Em- 
met cried in despair, when he saw 
who had been killed. 
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No Wicklow or Kildare men came. 
Traitors had done their work. Mes- 
sages had not been delivered. Sig- 
nals had not been sent up as agreed. 
Flight was the only recourse, for 
British bayonets, thirsting anew for 
Irish blood, were on the run to the 
blood-stained streets. 

His followers scattered, and Em- 
met and a few of his friends fled to 
the home of Anne Devlin, niece of 
Michael Dwyer, Wicklow outlaw. 
That night and the next day they 
hid in her home, then off to Dwyer 
and the Wicklow hills. 

England suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland, filled the jails 
with young men and set up a flock 
of new gibbets in many places. The 
torture rack, high treason trials, per- 
jured testimony and speedy execu- 
tions came in rapid succession. In- 
nocent and guilty alike walked the 
bloody path, filled the graveyards 
and joined the immortal ranks of 
the martyrs for liberty. 

An informer, national pest of Ire- 
land’s troublesome ages, carried 
word to the Castle of the place 
where Emmet had hidden on the 
night of the insurrection. A troop 
of British yeomen rushed to the 
place, surrounded the house, at- 
tacked Anne Devlin with their 
bayonets, hung her by the neck be- 
tween the shafts of a cart until she 
was well-nigh unconscious, then 
dropped her with ribald laughter 
to revive for another hanging, and 
still another one. Vainly they 
cursed and kicked her; vainly they 
jabbed her with their bayonets un- 
til her body bled in many places. 
Not one word would she tell them 
about Robert Emmet; not a whisper 
of his name; not a hint of his 
whereabouts. 

Then they dragged her off to the 
Castle, told the brutal Major Sirr 
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about her conduct, and with soft 
and cajoling words he sought to get 
from her what the soldiers could 
not. He offered her five hundred 
pounds—not as a bribe, Oh, No!— 
but because she was a “fine young 
woman” and a decent girl! But she 
spurned his offer and with face of 
flint and lips of steel endured the 
tortures, persecutions and indigni- 
ties that were heaped upon her for 
many a day. 

Love brought the thirsty British 
hirelings what bayonets and bribery 
could not—Robert Emmet himself. 
More than a month he remained in 
the Wicklow hills, safe and well 
guarded. But he had a sweetheart, 
Sarah Curran—daughter of the fa- 
mous John Philpot Curran—and he 
longed to see her before he fled 
from the unhappy land. So back to 
Dublin and to his doom he came one 
fateful night in August. There, on 
the 25th of the month, before he had 
a single opportunity to see the idol 
of his heart, he was betrayed by an 
informer, arrested in a house in 
Harold’s Cross at night, and brought 
to Dublin Castle. 

On the 19th of September, 1803, 
before the infamous Lord Norbury, 
Robert Emmet was placed on trial 
for high treason. His doom was 
sealed and his grave prepared be- 
fore the jury was impaneled. The 
hangman’s rope, with noose ar- 
ranged, awaited him. Standish 
O’Grady, Attorney-General, opened 
the indictment. Lord Plunkett, 
brilliant Irishman, prosecuted the 
case and won undying hatred from 
the Irish people. Witnesses in- 
cluded a country squire, an at- 
torney, a landlord, a tailor, a la- 
borer, a sergeant, an alderman, an 
army captain, two soldiers, a farmer, 
a constable, the notorious Major Sirr 
and an Irish girl, Rose Bagnal, at 
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whose home he had stayed for some 
time. The girl alone gave no testi- 
mony to incriminate him. Like 
Anne Devlin, she braved all the 
power of the British crown and the 
rage of British hirelings with set 
face and lips of steel. But the 
others—they talked like phono- 
graphs and gave details in great pro- 
fusion. 

O’Grady called Emmet “the ori- 
gin, the life and soul of the rebel- 
lion.” 

Plunkett denounced him as “the 
center, the life, blood and soul of 
this atrocious conspiracy.” 

Lord Norbury charged the jury 
briefly and to the point. That 
honorable body, without retiring 
from the box, brought in a verdict 
of guilty. 

Three attorneys, one of them in 
the pay of the British Government, 
had been assigned to defend Emmet. 
They had little to do—the facts 
were there, standing out like graves 
on a hillside. One of them asked 
for a day’s delay before sentence 
was passed. Denied, coldly and 
bluntly. Then the age-old question, 
priceless heritage of British law:— 

“What have you, therefore, now 
to say why judgment of death and 
execution should not be awarded 
against you, according to law?” 

To scores and hundreds of Irish 
martyrs of liberty that question 
meant little or nothing. To Emmet, 
it meant undying fame, deathless 
glory and a place among the im- 
mortals. 

For Robert Emmet, standing be- 
fore the bar of judgment from ten 
é’clock in the morning until ten 
o'clock at night, without food or 
drink, rest or nourishment, stepped 
before the bench and delivered one 
of the most famous speeches ever 
delivered by any man. His voice, 
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clear, strong, resonant, faultlessly 
modulated, poured forth a torrent 
of eloquence—lIreland’s soul plead- 
ing to the world. He spoke, Lord 
Byron said, “to time and to eter- 
nity, and not to man.” Everybody 
who heard his speech pronounced it 
as surpassing in thrilling eloquence 
anything they had ever witnessed 
in oratory, a biographer of Emmet 
says. 

A few paragraphs give insight in- 
to its character, its passion and its 
fire: 


“When my spirit shall have 
joined those bands of martyred 
heroes who have shed their blood 
on the scaffold, and in the field, in 
defense of their country, this is my 
hope, that my memory and name 
may serve to animate those who 
survive me. 

“While I look down with com- 
placency upon the destruction of 
that perfidious government which 
upholds its domination by the 
blasphemy of the Most High— 
which displays its power over man 
as over the beasts of the forest— 
which sets man upon his brother, 
and lifts his hand in the name of 
God, against the throat of his fellow 
who believes or doubts a little more 
or a little less than the government 
standard—a government which is 
steeled to barbarity by the cries of 
the orphans and the widows it has 
made...” 


Here Lord Norbury interrupted 
him; told him he was talking trea- 
son; warned him to desist. The an- 
swer: 


“Where is the boasted freedom of 
your institutions; where is_ the 
vaunted impartiality, clemency and 
mildness of your courts of justice, 
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if an unfortunate prisoner whom 
your policy, and not justice, is 
about to deliver into the hands of 
the executioner, is not suffered to 
explain his motives, sincerely and 
truly, and to vindicate the princi- 
ples by which he was actuated? 

“You my Lord, are a judge. Iam 
the supposed culprit. I am a man— 
you are a man also. By a revolu- 
tion of power, we might change 
places, though we never could 
change characters. If I stand at the 
bar of this court and dare not vin- 
dicate my character, what a farce 
is your justice! If I stand at this 
bar and dare not vindicate my char- 
acter, how dare you caluminate it? 
Does the sentence of death which 
your unhallowed policy inflicts on 
my body condemn my tongue to 
silence and my character to re- 
proach? 

“I do not fear to approach the 
Omnipotent Judge, to answer for 
the conduct of my short life; and 
am I to stand appalled here before 
a mere remnant of mortality? Let 
no man dare, when I am dead, 
charge me with dishonour; let no 
man attaint my memory by believing 
that I could have engaged in any 
cause but that of my country’s lib- 
erty and independence.” 


Again and again Lord Norbury 
interrupted him, and finally or- 
dered him to listen to the sentence 
of the court. Emmet replied: 


“My Lord, you are impatient for 
the sacrifice. The blood which you 
seek is not congealed by the arti- 
ficial terrors which surround your 
victim; it circulates warm and un- 
ruffled through its channels which 
God created for noble purposes, but 
which you are bent to destroy, for 
purposes so grievous that they cry 
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to Heaven. Be yet patient. I have 
but a few words more to say. I am 
going to my cold and silent grave; 
my lamp of life is nearly extin- 
guished. I have parted with every- 
thing that was dear to me in life, 
for my country’s cause; with the 
idol of my soul, the object of my 
affections. My race is run. The 
grave opens to receive me, and I 
sink into its bosom. I have but one 
request to ask on my departure 
from this world—it is the charity 
of its silence. Let no man write 
my epitaph: for, as no man who 
knows my motives dares now vin- 
dicate them, let not prejudice or 
ignorance asperse them. Let them 
and me repose in obscurity and 
peace, and my tomb remain unin- 
scribed until other times and other 
men can do justice to my character. 
When my country takes her place 
among the nations of the earth, 
then, and not till then, let my epi- 
taph be written. I have done.” 


Lord Norbury, displaying more 
emotion than ever before in passing 
sentence on any prisoner, directed 
that Emmet be executed on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Heavily guarded, Emmet was 
taken to Newgate jail. There he 
was ironed and shackled so the 
chains cut through his wrist and 
ankles to the bone. After midnight 
he was taken from Newgate to Kil- 
mainham jail, two miles distant. 
The jailer, George Dunn, wept when 
he saw the condition in which he 
was brought to Kilmainham, gave 
him refreshments, and comforted 
him as best he could. Shortly after 
noon of that day he was taken from 
the jail to the scaffold; from time 
to eternity. A turnkey in the jail 
fainted as he was led out. A lady 
dressed in deep black, and heavily 
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veiled, sat in a carriage near where 
the sad procession must pass—Miss 
Curran, no doubt, for one last look 
at her loved one. 

On the scaffold he spoke but a 
few words; words of peace and com- 
fort: “My friends, I die in peace, 
and with sentiments of universal 
love and kindness towards all men.” 

An Episcopal clergyman and a 
few friends were with him to the 
last. He helped the hangman adjust 
the noose, the trap was sprung, and 
Ireland’s best-beloved martyr for 
liberty was dangling at the end of a 
British rope. When life was extinct 
the body was taken down and the 
head cut off. Grasping the head by 
the hair, the hangman held it aloft 
and cried out in a loud voice: 
“This is the head of a traitor, Robert 
Emmet.” Thus passed from life one 
of the great champions of human 
liberty. 

The body of Emmet was buried 
in a field reserved for paupers and 
executed criminals, but some time 
afterwards was secretly removed 
and interred in Dublin. No close 
friend dared claim it, lest he, too, 
should suffer the same fate. All 
his relatives were fugitives or in 
jail. His mother died the day be- 
fore his execution. His former 
comrades had sought refuge beyond 
the jurisdiction of Great Britain. 

Sarah Curran died of a broken 
heart. Thomas Moore wrote of her: 


“She is far from the land where her 
young hero sleeps, 
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And lovers are round her sigh- 
ing; 

But coldly she turns from their 
gaze, and weeps, 

For her heart in his grave is 
lying.” 


Ireland has not yet written his 
epitaph. Other times and other 
men have come, and many more 
martyrs have walked in his foot- 
steps, believing as he believed that 


“Whether on the scaffold high 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The fittest place where man can die 
Is where he dies for man.” 


Poets and orators have placed 
deathless garlands upon his vision- 
ary tomb, and Ireland’s heart nestles 
close to his grave. Thomas Moore 
sang of him: 


“O breathe not his name, let it sleep 
in the shade, 
Where cold and unhonoured his 
relics are laid; 
Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears 
that we shed, 
As the night-dew that falls on the 
grass o’er his head. 
“But the night-dew that falls, 
though in silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the 
grave where he sleeps; 
And the tear that we shed, though 
in secret it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green 
in our souls.” 











LEOPARDI AND MANZONI. 


By Henry Louis HuGHEs. 


LF singe to Loreto can hardly 
fail to have noticed, perched on 
the crest of a neighboring hill, the 
picturesque little town of Recanati. 
Here it was that was born in 1798 
Giacomo (James) Leopardi, perhaps 
the best known outside of Italy of 
the Italian poets of the early part 
of the last century, and probably 
the most confirmed pessimist which 
the first half of that century pro- 
duced. The poet’s family had long 
been noted for their piety and filial 
devotion to the interests of the Holy 
See, and his father, Count Monaldo 
Leopardi, was in this respect no ex- 
ception to the general rule.* 

It is the habit of Protestant critics 
not infrequently to speak of Count 
Monaldo as “a religious bigot of a 
narrow and _ superstitious type.” 
True it is that in his intense dislike 
of so-called “liberalism,” and indeed 
of anything which smacked even 
faintly of the ideas of the French 
Revolution, he ofttimes overshot the 
mark and succeeded only in making 
himself ridiculous. He wrote vio- 
lent pamphlets, for instance, against 
such dangerous and useless inno- 
vations as railways,’ airships (then 
in the balloon stage), savings banks, 
and public orphanages, nor could he 
abide the sight of a man of his own 
class with a beard or a mustache, 
for these—to him—were emblems 
of the hated liberals;—he himself 


1It is interesting to note in passing that the 
present generation of the Leopardi family, de- 
scended from a younger brother of the poet, 
has given the Catholic Church a bishop, Msgr. 
Leopardi, administrator until recently of the 
diocese of Osimo, near Macerata. 

2The first railway line in Italy, between 
Naples and Portici, was opened in 1839. 


always dressed from head to foot 
in black with a white necktie, and 
prided himself on being the last 
nobleman in Italy to wear a sword. 
Nevertheless for his times and sur- 
roundings he was a man of no mean 
culture. He had collected and 
housed in his palace one of the 
finest private libraries in the penin- 
sula, and was never tired of writing 
books and pamphlets on every sub- 
ject, almost, under the moon. 

His affection for his children was 
undoubtedly genuine, and so long 
as his eldest son Giacomo contin- 
ued to hold the ‘same political and 
religious views as himself he was 
only too ready to give him every 
assistance in his literary work, even 
going so far as to act as the boy’s 
secretary, writing at his dictation. 
An incident which occurred while 
the Count was still a young man 
serves well to illustrate his char- 
acter: old age only brought out 
his dominant traits more sharply. ° 
When Napoleon, after plundering 
the sanctuary of Loreto, passed 
through Recanati at the head of the 
French army, all his servants—so 
Monaldo tells us in his autobiog- 
raphy—rushed out on to the balcony 
to see the conquering hero riding 
by. He himself, however, though 
seated close to the open window 
never stirred, considering—to use 
his own words—that it ill became an 
honest man and a gentleman to get 
up out of his chair ‘“‘to look at that 
brigand.” Such was Count Monaldo 
Leopardi, the poet’s father: an aris- 
tocrat of the old school, a stanch 
supporter of the Legitimist party, 
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a man whom even his enemies were 
forced to admit was at bottom up- 
right, kind-hearted, charitable to- 
wards his neighbors and the poor, 
and despite his oddities and eccen- 
tricities at least well-meaning. 

On the memory of the poet’s 
mother—by her maiden name Ade- 
laide Antici—it is the custom of the 
critics to pour a torrent of abuse. 
“Cold and calculating,” she had, ac- 
cording to one writer, only one re- 
deeming feature, namely, “her fond- 
ness for flowers.” One thing at 
least is certain about her and that 
is that it was she who ruled the 
household. “Somehow,” wrote the 
poet’s sister Paolina in 1831, “when 
I was still a baby, and perhaps be- 
fore I was born, my father’s legs 
got entangled in my mother’s skirts, 
and since then he has never been 
able to free himself.” It would ap- 
pear that Count Monaldo at the date 
of his marriage—had, owing to 
thoughtless extravagance and wild 
speculations, got heavily into debt 
and that his young wife from the 
moment she set foot in his house 
had turned her whole attention to 
restoring to their formerly prosper- 
ous condition the somewhat encum- 
bered family estates. As a matter 
of fact by dint of constant economy 
and probably a certain amount of 
self-denial she succeeded in her in- 
tent, acquiring, however, at the 
same time an inevitable notoriety as 
a hard-hearted and miserly woman. 
All manner of tales are told of her 
avarice. Her children went about 
in rags. She apparently kept a ring 
with which she measured the eggs 
which her tenants from time to time 
sent her as a present. If the eggs 
were small enough to pass through 
the ring she promptly returned them 
to the donor and asked for others. 

It is worth while drawing atten- 
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tion to the fact that this particular 
trait in her character came out later 
also in her children. Though a 
wealthy man the poet’s younger 
brother, Carlo, refused point blank 
to buy his second wife any new 
clothes until she had already worn 
out the discarded dresses of his first 
wife. Years after when their sister 
Paolina was an old woman it was 
said that her nephews and their 
tutor always got up from her table 
insufficiently fed and left the dining 
room hungry. Of Giacomo we shall 
speak anon. 

Countess Leopardi had a stronger 
will than her husband, who was 
moreover under an obligation to her 
as she had saved him probably from 
bankruptcy, an obligation of which 
we may be sure she did not forget 
from time to time to remind him. 
“Papa,” wrote Paolina in a letter to 
a friend, “is really kind-hearted and 
very fond of us, but he has not got 
the courage to stand up to mama 
even for the least little thing.” All 
her children complained that their 
mother was distant and reserved in 
her manner towards them. “Nerv- 
ous, highly-strung children,” wrote 
Countess Teja Leopardi, Carlo’s sec- 
ond wife, “the young Leopardis were 
denied during their infancy the in- 
expressible joy of the outspoken af- 
fection and fond embraces of their 
mother.” We shall not be far wrong 
in assuming that one of the causes 
of the pessimism of Leopardi may 
be traced to the coldness which al- 
ways existed between the poet and 
his mother. 

Nevertheless the early years of 
Giacomo Leopardi—a lively boy 
fond of romping with his brothers 
and sister and enacting with them 
mock battles between Romans and 
Carthaginians—were by no means 
unhappy ones. It was noticeable, 
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however, even at this early stage of 
his development, that he always in- 
sisted on playing the most impor- 
tant réle in these games himself, 
thereby earning as a child the nick- 
name of “Giacomo il Prepotente”’ 
(“James the Domineering”) among 
his playmates. In this respect he 
took after his father, who in his 
autobiography has candidly con- 
fessed that he never felt capable of 
taking a backseat. When he reached 
his twelfth year, though, there ap- 
peared the first signs of that ter- 
rible malady which was to bring 
him to an early grave. 

In his acute physical sufferings— 
albeit the poet on more occasions 
than one indignantly denied the fact 
—we have without a doubt one of 
the main causes of that bottomless 
despair which is the keynote of his 
philosophy. Their origin was two- 
fold: constitutional debility on the 
one hand, on the other, lack of 
fresh air and proper exercise during 
the most critical period of his phys- 
ical development. Frequent inter- 
marriage between close relations 
had weakened the stock: both the 
poet and his sister developed rickets. 
All too young he ceased to play with 
other children of his own age and 
shut himself up in his father’s 
gloomy library. It has somewhere 
been aptly stated that he entered 
his father’s library a healthy, nor- 
mal boy, sound in mind and limb, 
and emerged from it some years 
later a melancholy diseased hunch- 
back. 

His thirst for booklore as a lad, 
scarce yet in his teens, was little 
short of astounding. He picked up 
Greek and Hebrew without a mas- 
ter, and in his odd moments modern 
languages as well. Always busy 
compiling and taking notes, he was 
in the habit, when he had finished 
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writing a page and had sprinkled 
it with sand, of learning English 
while the ink was drying. “I 
learned German in the same way in 
odd moments,’® he observed to a 
friend. His industry was amazing: 
not an instant of his time was 
wasted. Count Monaldo was grati- 
fied beyond measure by his son’s 
propensity for study. Having al- 
ready destined Giacomo for the 
priesthood, he fondly prophesied 
that the day would come when his 
first-born would be a pillar of the 
Church. Bitter disappointment, 
alas, was in store for the old Cath- 
olic nobleman, for his eldest son, 
who was at this period even dressed 
as an abbé in an old soutane, 
patched and darned and worn al- 
most threadbare, was destined one 
day to wield one of the most satanic 
pens against Christianity. 

As soon as it dawned upon him 
that his health was ruined beyond 
all hope of cure—by 1816 the curva- 
ture of his spine was already com- 
pleted—black despair clutched at 
his heartstrings. The beauties of 
nature, so striking in the March of 
Ancona where he lived, ceased to 
charm him; Recanati his home be- 
came for him henceforth “a living 
tomb,” “a cage,” “a prison,” “a dark 
hole,” “‘a hell.” “Here,” he wrote, 
“I am a laughingstock, spat upon 
and kicked by all. I pass my whole 
life in a room in such a manner that 
when I think about it it makes my 
hair stand on end. Yet I force my- 
self to laugh and I succeed, and no 
one shall ever get the better of me. 
No, not until they can scatter my 
bones over the countryside and 
amuse themselves by casting my 
ashes up in to the air.” 


8He never gained a complete mastery of 
German. 

4Malinconia, nera, ostinata, barbara, che 
lima e divora”’: are the poet’s own words. 
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As the years sped by his nervous 
depression only increased. He felt 
sometimes “eaten up by melan- 
choly,” so desperate “that I could 
devour the paper on which I write.” 
He had always been regarded as a 
strange youth in Recanati, and it is 
related that the village boys once 
followed him down the street bawl- 
ing out rudely “old hunchback” and 
pelting him with snowballs, clods of 
earth, and even stones. His haughty 
disposition never forgave them for 
this outrage on his dignity. Later, 
however, there is no question about 
it he was positively haunted by the 
idea of persecution. Everyone was 
conspiring against him in secret. 
In Naples during the last years of 
his life he solemnly asserted that 
his landlord there had laid violent 
hands on him in order to extort 
from him a precious coffer which he 
always kept in his room. His 
friend Ranieri, who relates this in- 
cident, expresses the belief that the 
poet was suffering from a hallucina- 
tion, since all the treasure contained 
in the mysterious box amounted to 
a pair of scissors and an old comb. 

Loathing like poison his native 
Recanati, he wandered from one 
town in Italy to another always 
seeking vainly—like the traveler in 
his poem to Count Carlo Pepoli—for 
a place to rest his weary head, yet 
never finding it and always discon- 
tented. From Rome, the first town 
to which he went after leaving 
Recanati in 1822, he wrote home 
that his visit to Tasso’s tomb and the 
tears shed there were “the first and 
only pleasure I found in Rome.” 
When one hears from him that 
Recanati was “a dungeon,” Rome 
“a gigantic sepulcher,” Naples “a 
den of barbarous African savagery,” 
and so forth in a similar strain of 
almost every town in which he 
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stayed, one feels entitled to ask— 
with all the possible respect due to 
the poet’s genius—whether there 
was not something wrong, funda- 
mentally wrong, not with Rome or 
Naples, or Recanati, but with Gia- 
como Leopardi. As to his bodily ail- 
ments, the doctors diagnosed his 
disease as acute cerebrospinal neu- 
rasthenia, to which was added later 
dropsy of the heart. 


“The malady of Leopardi,” wrote 
his Neapolitan friend Ranieri, “was 
indefinable, for having its spring in 
the most secret resources of life, it 
was like life itself inexplicable. The 
bones softened and dissolved away, 
refusing their frail support to the 
flesh that covered them. The flesh 
itself grew thinner and more lifeless 
every day, for the organs of nutri- 
tion denied their office of assimila- 
tion. The lungs cramped into a 
space too narrow, and not sound 
themselves, expanded with diffi- 
culty. With difficulty the heart freed 
itself from the lymph with which a 
slow absorption burdened it. The 
blood which ill renewed itself in the 
hard and painful respiration, re- 
turned cold, pale, and sluggish to 
the enfeebled veins. And, in fine, 
the whole mysterious circle of life 
moving with such great effort 
seemed from moment to moment 
about to pause for ever. Perhaps 
the great cerebral sponge, beginning 
and end of that mysterious circle, 
had prepotently sucked up all the vi- 
tal forces, and itself consumed in a 
brief time all that was meant to 
suffice the whole system for a long 
period. However it may be, the 
life of Leopardi was not a course as 
in most men, but truly a precipita- 
tion towards death.”® 


SThe passage is quoted by W. D. Howells in 
his Modern Italian Poets. 
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Small wonder if such a sufferer 
was a pessimist! The circumstances 
of his life were not such either as 
were likely to induce him to take a 
cheerful view of existence. Not only 
was he afflicted with perpetual ill- 
health, but was continually strug- 
gling also in the grip of poverty. 
When in Bologna he was at one 
time obliged to give private lessons 
in Greek and Latin in order to gain 
his daily bread. His father wrote to 
him at the time expressing a doubt 
as to whether it was seemly for an 
Italian nobleman to work as a pri- 
vate tutor. Yet at the time the poet 
received this letter he was so short 
of cash that he was unable even to 
have a fire in his room and, in con- 
sequence, in order to keep warm, 
spent the best part of the day sitting 
in a sack stuffed full of feathers, so 
that his appearance on emerging, 
says an eyewitness, most resembled 
that of a wild man of the woods. 
Had his mother at this period sent 
him even the smallest allowance it 
would have been more to the point. 
All his life too he greatly longed, 
and longed in vain, for a woman’s 
love. When he had become a celeb- 
rity and his name was on everyone’s 
lips not a few society women were 
quite willing to carry on a mild 
flirtation with him; as soon as the 
unattractive looking little hunch- 
back, however, caught fire they each 
in their turn snubbed him without 
mercy. 

The story goes that once when 
he was on his knees before Countess 
Malvezzi in the drawing room of her 
palace in Bologna, the latter, more 
alarmed and embarrassed than flat- 
tered by the poet’s homage, rang the 
bell sharply and ordered a servant 
to bring “il signor conte” a glass of 
cold water, suggesting at the same 
time, not without malice, that it 
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might possibly damp his ardor. It 
is probable that he received more 
cruel treatment at the hands of a 
society belle in Florence, whom he 
afterwards immortalized under the 
name of Aspasia in verse, namely 
Signora Fanny Targioni Tozzetti, 
who used the infatuated poet as a 
pawn while carrying on an un- 
worthy love intrigue with his bosom 
friend Ranieri. 

Is it possible to accept Leopardi’s 
statement that the hopeless pessi- 
mism which pervades all his writ- 
ings, and which constitutes in its 
essence the philosophical system 
which he offered as a_ substitute 
for Christian doctrine, is purely 
intellectual in its origins? Cer- 
tainly poor health, indigence, mis- 
fortune, and rejected love suits 
by no means necessarily make a 
man a pessimist. The just man, 
so the saying goes, is happy even 
in the bull of Phalaris. It is enough 
for the moment, however, to point 
out that he was already predisposed 
towards pessimism by his birth, by 
his surroundings and by his suffer- 
ings. Mens sana in corpore sano. 
His pessimism was organic in its 
origins quite as much as intellectual. 
His nightmare philosophy springs 
from the brain of a man physically 
and—as we shall see—morally dis- 
eased, even though that brain was 
the brain of a genius. 

It is not without significance that 
his brother and sister were both 
pessimists. His sister Paolina, un- 
like himself, never lost her faith, 
yet she considered herself “the un- 
happiest woman on earth.” Plain, 
undersized and deformed—like the 
poet—in her person, she wrote, “if 
some one should assure me that to- 
morrow I should die, I believe from 
joy I should never see the mor- 
row.” His brother Carlo (who sur- 
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vived him, was twice married, but 
died childless) was, on the other 
hand, tall and well built. Yet from 
his infancy he had always been in- 
clined to look only on the dark side 
of life. As a boy he was so fond of 
reading The Last Letters of Jacopo 
Ortis® that Giacomo once felt in duty 
bound to warn his father of the pos- 
sible danger of Carlo committing 
suicide. After the death of his sole 
surviving sister he openly gave up 
all religious practice. Meeting the 
Blessed Sacrament once in the 
street, he bared his head, observing 
as he did so, “let us take off our 
hats to public opinion.” “I am 
without love,” he told a friend, “or 
faith or hope.” Elsewhere he writes 
of “that misgiving which, as you 
know, seizes hold of one when one 
wakes up, and has something un- 
pleasant to do, le réveil, le réveil, 
quel moment pour le malheureuz. 
Precisely this same misgiving grips 
my heart every morning when I 
wake up and remember I am still 
alive.” A strain of pessimism ran 
in the family. Compare these state- 
ments of both brother and sister 
with what Giacomo Leopardi him- 
self has written. “If I were offered 
the choice of on the one hand all 
the glory of Alexander the Great and 
Julius Czsar, free from all stain 
of guilt, and on the other of death, 
I should choose to die, now, this 
instant, nor should I waste a mo- 
ment in coming to that decision.” 
Let the reader bear in mind that 
these are the words of a man who 
disclaimed all belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul. 


* * * 


As long ago as 1850 Gladstone, 
writing of Leopardi in the Quarter- 


6The hero of this once popular romance, 
which is in the style of the Werther of Goethe, 
commits suicide. 


The author is Ugo Foscolo. 
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ly Review, expressed the following 
opinion: “His quarrel seems less 
with his Church than with Chris- 
tianity; and not so much with Chris- 
tianity as with the whole ground— 
not only of revelation but—of natu- 
ral religion in its first and simplest 
elements.” “The Operette Morali,’”" 
he continued, “came as near to pure 
human atheism as any work of the 
human mind can.” In fact if we 
accept the system of Leopardi we 
enter into a strange land of topsy- 
turvydom where all the moral val- 
ues commonly accepted in the Chris- 
tian world are literally turned up- 
side down. For, in his opinion, “ev- 
erything which exists is evil; each 
separate thing which has its being 
is evil; each thing exists only for a 
mischievous purpose; existence is in 
itself a calamity and is directed to- 
wards evil; the aim and purpose of 
the universe is evil.” With these 
ideas is it to be wondered at if the 
poet logically concludes that not 
only for himself but for all beings 
the greatest blessing would have 
been never to have come into exist- 
ence? Better would it have been had 
the universe never been created. 


“The light ne’er to have seen 
Methinks would be the best.’’* 


His father attributed the loss of 
his son’s faith to the deleterious in- 
fluence of Pietro Giordani, an ex- 
Benedictine, who had gone back on 
his vows and who—to quote Glad- 
stone again—“was the evil genius of 
the mind of Leopardi confirming all 
its negative and downward tenden- 


TThe prose works of Leopardi, including 
the Operette Morali, have been translated into 
English by Charles Edwards. London: Trubner 
& Co., 1882. 

sLines taken from the poem, written to- 
wards the end of his life, to which Leopardi 
gave the somewhat unwieldly title of “On an 
ancient sepulchral basso-relievo, representing a 
maiden taking leave of her friends.” 






















cies by his own very gross and 
shocking unbelief.” Long before 
Giordani, however, ever touched the 
tottering structure of his faith it 
was already undermined by the di- 
abolical negations of the eighteenth 
century French philosophers, of 
whose works Leopardi as a boy had 
been an assiduous reader. It is dif- 
ficult to say exactly at what date 
Leopardi became an unbeliever; by 
1823, however, he had already lost 
all faith in Christianity, a system 
which he considered “more apt to 
terrify than to comfort and fill with 
hope.” He was at the same time con- 
tinually haunted by the idea of the 
emptiness and futility of existence. 
“All is nothing,” he wrote, and else- 
where, “I was horrified to find my- 
self in the midst of nothing, I my- 
self being nothing also. I felt as 
though I should die of suffocation 
when I thought and realized that 
everything is nothing, solid noth- 
ing.” His writings are one long la- 
ment of the falseness, the misery 
and hopelessness of life. Nature 
spurns her wretched offspring: 


“In Heaven and Earth no friend for 
the ill-starred 

No refuge, save a dagger, doth re- 
main.’’® 


The birds of the air and the wild 
beasts are happier than we are, for 
“they do not feel the hours in lead- 
en progress move.” Truth—the 
black torch of truth—is the great 
enemy of mankind. “Unpitying 
truth in darkness doth confound.” 
Happy the child, but happy only in- 
asmuch as it does not feel nor real- 
ize yet the terrible tragedy of ex- 
istence. Mind and nature are con- 


9From the poem on “Solitude.” For these 
and other quotations from the poems of Leo- 
pardi I have used the English version by 
Francis Henry Cliffe. 
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tinually at war: hence the poet en- 
vies the lot of the most stupid and 
unfeeling human soul which still 
lives in blissful ignorance. 


“L’univers m’embarrasse et je ne 
puis songer 

Que cette horloge existe et n’ait 
pas d’horloger.” 


Thus had written Voltaire, the arch- 
infidel for whom Leopardi expressed 
such unbounded admiration. For 
him, though the Supreme Being ei- 
ther did not exist at all, or if He 
did (which the poet held improba- 
ble) it was only as “the blind Dis- 
penser of our lot.” In “The Solilo- 
quy of Brutus” Leopardi, placing in 


the mouth of Brutus his own 
thoughts, penned the following 
lines: 


“Ye unfeeling gods 
(If Phlegethon’s dark torrents are 
imbued 
With knowledge of your presence, 
or the skies), 
You mock the human race 
From whom you temples claim.” 


In the poem “To Himself” he wrote 
in 1833: 


“Now hold in scorn and hate 
Thyself and Nature and the Power 
unknown 
That reigns supreme unto the grief 
of all, 
And the vast vanity of this terres- 
trial ball.” 


In “Sappho,” again putting his own 
thoughts into the mouth of the 
speaker: 
“Secret is all, 
Our agony excepted. We were born, 
Neglected race for tears; the reason 
lies 
Amid the gods on high.” 
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In “Spring,” to quote a last in- 
stance: 


“If aught there be 
In Heaven above, or on the sunny 
earth, 
Or in the bosom of the azure main, 
To gaze, even though unpitying, on 
terrestrial pain.” 


God for him is either a fell tyrant 
or simply does not exist. Neverthe- 
less occasionally one can read be- 
tween the lines a lament, almost as 
though he said: “A just and loving 
God ought to exist; unfortunately 
to the eternal sorrow of the race of 
man He does not, woe is me!” It is 
the same feeling which caused the 
French poet Alfred de Vigny to ex- 
claim: 


“Le juste opposera le dédain a l’ab- 
sence 
Et ne répondra plus que par un 
froid silence 
Au silence éternel de la Divinité.” 


There is still some truth in the old, 
old saying: “fecisti nos ad te Dom- 
ine, et inquietum est cor nostrum 
donec requiescat in te.” 

Towards the close of his brief un- 
happy life all belief in a Supreme 
Being of any kind or shape what- 
soever gradually grew fainter and 
fainter and finally went out alto- 
gether. Having definitely rejected 
deism the poet consequently drifted 
into pantheism and now found him- 
self alone face to face with the 
forces of nature. It was during this 
last period of his career that he 
composed in Naples that celebrated 
poem which may be considered his 
spiritual testament, namely “La 
Ginestra” (Yellow Broom). Let the 
incurable optimist, so he says, come 
to the bay of Naples and here let 
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him behold the ruins of Pompeii, 
once a splendid city, now a desolate 
waste, the haunt of snakes and wild 
beasts where a few crumbling walls 
still lie half hidden beneath the 
incrusted clumps of flowering 
broom.’® Here he will see how much 
nature cares for her wretched off- 
spring, man. As a ripe apple falling 
from a bough flattens out a busy ant 
hill so the Earth by a very slight 
upheaval has utterly annihilated on 
these shores a proud city built by 
man. “Nature no more doth hold 
in love and tenderness the race of 
man than insects of the earth.” 
Then turning towards his contem- 
poraries the poet pours derision and 
contempt on them for shamefully 
turning their faces away from the 
sane (the adjective is Leopardi’s) 
philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury French Encyclopedists and 
falling back into the fallacies of 
Catholic dogma. It is worth noting 
that at the beginning of this blas- 
phemous piece of work Leopardi 
sacrilegiously quotes a line from the 
Gospel according to St. John (iii. 
19): “and men loved darkness rath- 
er than light.” 

The human race is of no more ac- 
count to the powers that be than the 
race of ants. 


“*. . . and when I think 
Thy pride doth call thee queen 
And end of all, and how thou lovest 
oft 
To fable that unto this grain obscure 
Of wretched dust which bears the 
name of earth 
For love of thee, of universal things 
The lords descended, and were 
known to dwell 
Benignly in thy midst: and that the 
dreams 
So idle even the present age renews. 
10The poet was writing in 1836. 
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“QO hapless race of man, what 
thought inspires 

For thee my heart? In truth, I can- 
not say 


If mockery or pity beareth sway.” 


Such were the views of Giacomo 
Leopardi on the mystery of the In- 
carnation of Our Divine Lord. 
Some years ago when a somewhat 
realistic statue was erected in a 
town in Italy to the memory of Gia- 
como Leopardi fervent admirers of 
the poet, quite oblivious apparently 
of the fact that when he was alive 
his external appearance was quite 
the reverse of attractive, were deep- 
ly offended with the sculptor for 
having made him so ugly. Some- 
thing of the same attitude of mind 
is shown by some of his critics who 
are blind to any blot or blemish in 
the character of their hero, while no 
words are bad enough to their mind 
with which to brand his bigoted 
parents, who naturally enough like 
most people were not without their 
shortcomings. Were the object of 
their cult such a spotless character 
as they would have us believe one 
would be at a loss to explain how 
it could ever have been possible for 
him to have lost his faith. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, from the time 
when as a boy he was nicknamed 
by his playmates “James the Dom- 
ineering” till the hour of his death 
he was at heart both self-centered 
and overbearingly proud. He was in- 
considerate of and indifferent to the 
feelings of others, ungrateful to his 
friends and jealous of their literary 
success. He could be mean and 
petty, as in his constant attitude to- 
wards a high-minded and learned 
contemporary, namely the Italian 
patriot and man of letters Niccolo 
Tommaseo, whom he contemptuous- 
ly dismissed as an intolerant Cath- 
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olic, “in fact an ass from Dalma- 
tia.” 

He was rude, to quote another in- 
stance, to Cardinal Mai, who kindly 
offered to help him financially. He 
was needlessly severe and tactless 
in his treatment of his uncle and ad- 
mirer the Catholic poet and philos- 
opher, Terenzio Mammiani. When 
famous he became cold and distant 
in his manner towards Giordani, 
to whose interest in his work when 
he was still a boy he owed his first 
introduction into literary society. 
Even his boon companion Ranieri 
—in whose house he passed the last 
years of his life in Naples, and of 
whom he wrote that only the thun- 
derbolt of Jupiter could cleave him 
from his side—had just cause to 
complain of him. He was utterly 
lacking in sympathy with other 
men, who for him represented just 
the common herd. He was unchar- 
itable also towards the poor and 
needy. Once a countryman of his 
in sore distress called on him in 
Florence to ask for aid. The unwel- 
come visitor was not only shown 
promptly and with scant ceremony 
to the door, but his landlady was 
ordered, should the beggar return, 
“to throw him down the stairs.” He 
was not even truthful. He lied con- 
sistently in his letters to his father 
—whom he once said also he hoped 
would soon be dead—pretending to 
be a practicing Catholic when in re- 
ality he was quite the reverse. 

There is a story, oft repeated, of 
a literary critic who, passing 
through Recanati in 1847, called on 
the parents of Leopardi and was 
shown by Countess Leopardi into 
the room where the poet was born. 
Turning full of reverence and en- 


thusiasm towards the aged Countess 

11Tommaseo was born of Italian parentage 
at Sebenico, a town which to-day belongs to 
Jugo-Slavia. 
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the visitor greeted her with a line 
from Dante: “benedetta colei che in 
te s’incinse.”"** But the mother only 
raised her eyes sorrowfully to the 
portrait of her dead son hanging on 
the wall and answered mournfully: 
“May God forgive him.” Let us hope 
that God in His mercy has already 
done so. Nevertheless, however 
much one may admire his genius 
and pity his mental and physical 
tortures, when one considers—not 
the form, which is above and be- 
yond all praise, but—the substance 
of his writings, one doubts whether 
it is possible—not only for any 
Catholic, but for any Christian, in 
the loosest sense of the word, to do 
otherwise than echo piously his 
mother’s prayer. 


* * * 


To turn from the pages of Gia- 
como Leopardi to those of Alessan- 
dro Manzoni is like coming up out 
of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death into the full light of the Cath- 
olic day. His career was in almost 
every respect the exact opposite of 
that of Leopardi. The one fell 
away from light into darkness, the 
other, turning his back forever on 
the errors of his youth, became one 
of the stanchest champions of the 
Catholic Truth. 

Born in Milan in 1785, Manzoni 
could claim as his maternal grand- 
father no less a person than Cesare 
Beccaria (1738-94), the author of 
the once famous treatise Dei delitti 
e delle pene (On Crimes and Pun- 
ishments), the idol of Hume, Helvé- 
tius and Holbach, lauded to the 
skies by Voltaire and Diderot. The 
marriage of his parents had been an 
unhappy one and when they were 
legally separated in 1792 his moth- 


12“Blest was she in whom thou wast con- 
ceived.” Inferno, VIII., 45. Cary’s translation. 
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er—though her husband Pietro 
Manzoni lived for many years aft- 
erwards—left Milan for Paris (hor- 
resco referens) to cohabit with a 
lover of hers, Carlo Imbonati. Here 
it was that on the death of Imbon- 
ati in 1805 she was joined by her 
only son Alessandro. In the salon 
of the wife of the atheist philoso- 
pher, Dr. Cabanis™ (the same who 
once caused an uproar in the Insti- 
tute in Paris by his infamous out- 
burst: “Je demande que le nom de 
Dieu ne soit jamais prononcé dans 
cette enceinte”’), into which his 
mother as a daughter of Beccaria 
had the entrée, the young Manzoni 
met such men as Volney, Destutt de 
Tracy, and Maine de Biran. Here he 
formed a lasting friendship with 
Claude Fauriel; here also in this 
freethinking society he was brought 
up in the purest Voltairian tradition 
to be what was termed in those days 
an “esprit fort,” in other words an 
unbeliever. Should we desire to as- 
certain what exactly were his re- 
ligious views at this period we have 
only to turn to a letter which he 
wrote in 1806 on the occasion of the 
death of a boy friend in Milan. He 
is both hurt and indignant to hear 
that the boy’s relations had barbar- 
ously driven from the bedside his 
freethinking companions and called 
in a confessor.** Poor fellow, he ex- 
claims, obliged to die “with the hor- 
rible figure of a priest before his 
eyes”! In France at least, he adds, 
they let one die in peace. The grace 
of God works in a mysterious man- 


18The widow of Helvétius on her death in 
1800 had left her house, “La Maisonette” near 
Meulan, to Mme. Cabanis who was herself a 
sister of the widow of Condorcet. It was in 
this very house, so tradition has it, that 
Franklin and Turgot both courted Mme. 
Helvétius. 

14Evidence of his anticlerical sentiments as 
a young man is not lacking in the ode which 
he wrote on “The Triumph of Liberty” to 
celebrate the Peace of Lunéville in 1801. 
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ner. Not so many years shall pass 
before this same Manzoni will find 
himself on his knees before a priest 
in the confessional! 

Divine Providence had already se- 
lected its instrument to bring him 
back to the faith of his fathers and 
strangely enough this instrument 
was none other than his young wife, 
herself by birth a Protestant. In 
1808 Manzoni had married Henri- 
ette Louise Blondel, the daughter of 
a Genevese banker; the ceremony 
was performed by a pastor of the 
so-called Reformed Evangelical 
Church. Scarcely two years later, 
however, Henriette Blondel Man- 
zoni made her abjuration and was 
received into the Catholic Church by 
an Italian priest from Genoa then 
resident in Paris, a certain Father 
Degola. She made this step at the 
cost of a temporary estrangement 
from her own family, who on this 
account refused for years after- 
wards to have anything to do with 
her. 

In the lengthy and earnest dis- 
cussions between Father Degola and 
his wife, which preceded her con- 
version, Manzoni himself not in- 
frequently took part; a devout Cath- 
olic nobleman from Piedmont, 
Count Somis, was also present on 
more than one occasion. To make 
a long story short not only Manzoni 
but even his freethinking mother 
eventually became reconciled to the 
Church; before the family left Paris 
for Milan the marriage of the future 
author of the Promessi Sposi had 
been re-blessed accordiug to Cath- 
olic ritual in the Church of the Mad- 
eleine. 

A tale is ofttimes told of the con- 
version of Manzoni to the effect that 
once when he was harassed by reli- 
gious doubts he paused to listen to 
the strains of the organ outside a 
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church in Paris where a service was 
going on. “Oh, God!” he is said to 
have murmured, “if You exist, re- 
veal Yourself to me”! He entered 
the church a skeptic—if the tale be 
true—and came outa believer. How- 
ever this may be, and there is ap- 
parently no reason to doubt the sub- 
stance of this story, it is clear that 
this incident was but the climax of 
the crisis through which he was 
passing. The ground had already 
been prepared by his previous pa- 
tient and painstaking search for 
truth. Years after, his stepson once 
asked him what had been the chief 
cause of his conversion. But the old 
man only looked up from his book 
and replied quite simply: “The 
grace of God, my son, the grace of 
God,” and went on reading—nor 
was he ever willing to tell anyone 
any more about it. 

In Milan an Italian prelate, Msgr. 
Tosi—the same who in 1823 became 
Bishop of Pavia—was to no small 
extent responsible for carrying to 
completion the work of conversion 
begun in Paris by Father Degola. 
Henceforth Manzoni was and re- 
mained to the day of his death a 
practicing Catholic; his pen hence- 
forth was consecrated to the glory 
and service of God. The “Sacred 
Hymns,” five in number—“The 
Birth of Jesus,” “The Passion,” 
“The Resurrection,” “The Pente- 
cost,” and “The Name of Mary”— 
were the first fruits of his new liter- 
ary activity. His two tragedies JI 
Conte di Carmagnola and Adelchi 
were first published respectively in 
1820 and 1822; in 1827 appeared the 
first edition of his masterpiece, the 
Promessi Sposi.** 

Among his intimate friends Man- 
zoni could number Victor Cousin, 


15The Bethrothed: a Milanese Tale of the 
Seventeenth Century in the English edition. 
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Rosmini, the satirist Giusti, and 
Italian literary men celebrated in 
their day such as Grossi, Berchet 
and Carlo Porta. In 1831 his eldest 
daughter Giulia married Massimo 
d’Azeglio, the Italian novelist and 
patriot.’* In his old age every mark 
of respect was shown by men fa- 
mous on account of their birth and 
station or their own individual 
merits to the author of the Pro- 
messi Sposi. The Emperor of Brazil 
on taking leave of Manzoni courte- 
ously remarked: “It is I who should 
thank you—and not you me—for 
having welcomed me into your 
house. Not many years shall pass 
before Dom Pedro de Alcantara will 
be dead and forgotten, but the fu- 
ture ages—and not in Italy alone— 
will still speak of Alessandro Man- 
zoni.” Once a card was brought in 
to him bearing the name “Henri de 
France”; the visitor was the Count 
de Chambord, King—de jure, but 
not de facto of France. Thiers and 
Montalembert both called on him in 
Milan. Sir Walter Scott came pur- 
posely from England to meet him. 
“My historical novel the Promessi 
Sposi,” said Manzoni to him, “is in 
reality yours, for I should never 
have been able to write it had it 
not been for the constant study 
which I have made of your works.” 
“In that case,” replied the Scotch- 
man warmly, “I shall always consid- 
er the Promessi Sposi to be my mas- 
terpiece.” Balzac, dressed in a some- 
what extravagant fashion with a 
huge lock of hair curled up on his 
forehead, also paid him a visit. His 
manner was overbearingly conceit- 
ed. “Voyez-vous,” he observed, “j'ai 
essayé moi aussi le genre religieux 
dans le “Médecin de Campagne” ; 
mais cela n’a pas eu le succés que je 


16The Jesuit Taparelli d’Azeglio was a 
brother of Massimo. 
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m’en attendais.” When the visitor 
had gone Manzoni quietly remarked 
that the first thing necessary in 
order to ensure “un succés dans le 
genre religieux” is that the writer 
should first of all be firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of the religious 
system with which he intends to 
deal, it being useless to attempt 
this kind of work as a mere specu- 
lation. 

His last years were saddened by 
domestic sorrows. One by one his 
children died and left him a lone- 
ly old man, deserted even by many 
of his closest friends who had pre- 
ceded him to the grave. Yet he was 
granted the joy of seeing that Italy 
which he loved so dearly spring up 
into a nation and take her place be- 
side the Great Powers of Europe. 
“I feel that I am approaching the 
grave,” he said, deeply moved, to 
a friend, “yet I am happy to see fi- 
nally completed the unity of our 
fatherland, which seemed once a 
poetic dream.” The death of his be- 
loved son Pietro in 1873 proved a 
blow too heavy for the old man to 
sustain. For a few days he wan- 
dered sadly from room to room, un- 
abie to realize that his son was no 
more. A few weeks later, however, 
he took to his bed, never to rise 
from it again. Even during his last 
moments he begged his servants to 
excuse him if during his delirium an 
unkind word or reproof had inad- 
vertently escaped his lips. “When 
I am dead and gone,” he told those 
gathered round his deathbed, “do 
as I have always done every day: 
pray for Italy, pray for the King and 
his family who have been so kind to 
me.”"!? 

The substance of Manzoni’s verse 


17Manzoni, who had declined on more than 
one occasion honors and decorations from the 
Austrian rulers of Lombardy, accepted a pen- 
sion from Victor Emmanuel II. 




















is the exact opposite of that of Leo- 
pardi. Compare the black and bot- 
tomless despair, the fumings and 
ragings against God, the fates and 
destiny of Leopardi with, for in- 
stance, Manzoni’s ode on the death 
of Napoleon, “The Fifth of May.” 
His powers and earthly triumphs 
have vanished away; Napoleon is 
now alone, a prisoner on the rock 
of St. Helena. 


“As on the head of the mariner, 
Its weight some billow heaping, 
Falls even while the castaway, 
With strainéd sight far-sweeping 
Scanneth the empty distances 
For some dim sail in vain; 

So over his soul the memories 

Billowed and gathered for ever.”’** 


How would Leopardi have treated 
this theme? One can imagine him 
seizing on its tragic aspect, placing 
his own thoughts in the mouth of 
the fallen hero, raving against his 
star and reviling the whole universe. 
Not so Manzoni. 


“Ah, haply in so great agony 
His panting soul had ended 
Despairing, but that potently 
A hand, from heaven extended, 
Into a clearer atmosphere 
In mercy lifted him, 
And led him on by blossoming 
Pathways of hope ascending 
To deathless fields, to happiness 
All earthly dreams transcending, 
Where in the glory celestial 
Earth’s fame is dumb and dim. 


“Beautiful, deathless, beneficent 
Faith! used to triumphs, even 
This also write exultantly: 
No loftier pride neath heaven 
Unto the shame of Calvary 


18The English versions of the poetry of 
Manzoni used are those of W. D. Howells, 
given in his Modern Italian Poets. 
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Stooped ever yet its crest. 
Thou from his weary mortality 

Disperse all bitter passions: 
The God that humbleth and heart- 

eneth, 

That comforts and that chastens, 
Upon the pillow else desolate 

To his pale lips lay pressed !”* 


The patriotic note, seldom absent 
from Italian poetry during the pe- 
riod of the Risorgimento, is purified 
in Manzoni from all that might be 
considered mean and petty and sor- 
did—in a word anti-Catholic. Of 
this we have a magnificent example 
in the chorus on the battle of Mac- 
lodio in his tragedy The Count of 
Carmagnola, After a stupendous de- 
scription of the slaughter and con- 
fusion of a medieval battle between 
the Venetians and the Lombards the 
poet raises his voice in eloquent pro- 
test against the internal dissensions 
which were always the curse of 
Italian history and which paved the 
way for foreign domination. 


“Fatal land! Now the stranger thou 
fearedst 

Receive, with the judgment he 
brings!” 


Yet God is not blind. He will choose 
His own time to pay in His own 
coin the oppressor. 


“Foolish he too! What people was 
ever 
For bloodshedding blest, or oppres- 
sion?” 


In the closing lines, however, the 
poet rising on the wings of faith 
reaches a height far above worldly 
passions to which no pagan could 
ever have attained. 


19It is a matter of common knowledge that 
Napoleon before his death became reconciled 
to the Faith. 
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“We are all made in one likeness 

holy, 

Ransomed all by one only redemp- 
tion; 

Near or far, rich or poor, high or 
lowly, 

Wherever we breathe in life’s air 

We are brothers, by one great pre- 


emption 

Bound all; and accursed be its 
wronger, 

Who would ruin by right of the 
stronger, 


Wring the hearts of the weak with 
despair.” 


Leopardi too proclaimed himself in 
La Ginestra an advocate of the 
brotherhood of man. But his broth- 
erhood ‘was founded not on love but 
on hate, hatred of the common en- 
emy, our cruel stepmother nature, 
God, whatever he liked to call it, 
against whom he called on all men 
to write. The greatest figures in 
Italian literature from Dante to 
Manzoni have always been mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. 

By way of conclusion it may not 
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be amiss to point out that Manzoni 
in private life was the exact oppo- 
site of Leopardi. Far from ordering 
beggars to be thrown down the 
stairs his house was always open 
and was never visited in vain by a 
fellow creature in distress. Not a 
day passed without his helping 
some one in secret. Instances of his 
charity are too numerous to need 
recording here. Naturally, like Leo- 
pardi, of a proud nature, by con- 
stant effort he succeeded so com- 
pletely in curbing his instincts as 
to become conspicuous for his mod- 
esty and humility. A good and 
faithful friend, he did not know the 
meaning of literary jealousy, nor 
was he unduly greedy for worldly 
honors. Once after a private con- 
versation with a Protestant poet 
from Germany, with whom he also 
spoke at length on the subject of 
religion, he remarked: “I would 
only too willingly sacrifice not only 
my literary glory but also my world- 
ly substance if by so doing I could 
be certain that you would see the 
light of the Catholic religion.” 


























THE LOST BRIDE OF ERIN. 


By Mary McENNeErRY ERHARD. 


CANNOT tell you in what part of 

Ireland these events took place, 
being but weak on the geography 
part of it, but I can describe it to you 
as though I had indeed been there, 
which I am about todo. There was 
a village in the first place, and the 
village stood on the edge of a moor. 
The moor was wide and very deso- 
late; it rolled away for miles as far 
as the eye could reach, treeless, cov- 
ered with fern and gorse and brack- 
en and that but sparse. There was 
little grass and few stones and the 
growth was of a dark shade; the 
whole heath seeming to have a dark 
and wild appearance. The clouds 
hung low over it frequently, and 
that increased its fearsome look. 

So uninviting was this stretch of 
lonely country that the little town 
on the edge of it (of which I do not 
know the name) seemed to huddle 
together within itself for company, 
and the huts on the outskirts of it 
were not many. There were a few 
of them though; some men felt com- 
pensated for a bit of lonesomeness 
and a trifle too much of the moor- 
land by being nearer to the peat 
bogs which were in one part of it. 

One of these same was Donald 
Ferguson, as fine a lad as could be 
found in all Ireland at that day,— 
or at this either. He was tall and 
broad-shouldered, brown-haired and 
blue-eyed, clear-skinned and as rud- 
dy as the young David when he 
came up before the Prophet Samuel. 
Withal his blue eyes were not of the 
cold calculating kind that you might 
look for along with the sagacious 





long upper lip and long head of him. 
Although they were usually grave 
and steady in appearance, they 
could light up—and often did—with 
the merriest of twinkles, and then 
his face would wrinkle and crinkle 
all about them in the merriest and 
sweetest smile that could be found 
anywhere. 

At least all this was the opinion 
of Moira Carrighan. When young 
Donald first sought her out she was 
that delighted she could scarce con- 
ceal the same, though she tried 
hard, for from the first time she had 
laid eyes upon him she had loved 
him from the very depths of the soul 
of her. For his part, Donald was 
just as much in love; there was 
something in Moira that called out 
to the romantic side of him just as 
strongly as his deep, quiet manhood 
did to her. She was not pretty in 
the way of most of the village girls, 
—and the most of them did not 
think her good-looking at all. She 
had none of their brilliant cheeks 
and flashing blue eyes and raven 
locks. Her coloring was so much 
quieter that the jealous ones (for 
Donald was a great favorite among 
them) would sometimes call her 
“mousie” but to the eye of the dis- 
cerning this was far away from the 
truth. Her hair was of a light 
brown, her eyes were gray, her skin 
was fair, but not rosy (so that they 
sometimes said of her, “She has no 
complexion at all!”), and her form 
was slender. There was a look in 
her eyes as though she were seeing 
things that were very far away, and 
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she was altogether of the dreamy 
pensive sort, and had been little 
sought after. 

To make a long story short, Don- 
ald took to noticing her one fall when 
the leaves were whirling about; he 
fell in love with her on Christmas 
Day as she came from the Midnight 
Mass; he courted her all the spring 
and they were married on May Day. 
Beautiful May Day, blessed May 
Day, beloved of the children and the 
lovers, and smiled upon by Our 
Lady as well as the Saints Philip 
and James. On lovely May Day, 
bright, smiling, warm,—yet with a 
shower now and again through the 
day, Donald married Moira and took 
her straight home to his lonely hut 
on the edge of the moors. 

A lovely bride she was too, and 
that everyone said: her cheeks could 
blush that day at least. She had on 
a simple dress of white that she had 
spun and woven for her own bridal, 
and a veil, not of net, but of some 
thin white material such as they 
used for brides in those times. No 
lace, for that they ‘were far too poor 
to afford. 

She came to her new home in the 
frock, such as it was, for she had 
no more heard of a going away 
gown than of a wedding trip, and 
thought herself the luckiest of wom- 
en to have a strong man whom she 
loved and a weather-tight roof over 
her head to go to. After the party 
at her father’s house, they came to 
the cottage alone, she leaning on 
Donald’s arm, but tripping along 
lightly enough for all that. And he 
lifted her over the threshold when 
they came to it. He was glad he 
had done that afterward. 

You would not have known the 
little place shortly. With nothing 
at all to work with, what is it a lov- 
ing woman can do? Why naught 
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but turn a bare little cabin into a 
home and a paradise of affection. A 
little vine was growing around the 
humble door, white curtains were in 
the windows of it,—altogether it 
was so sweet a place that Donald 
could scarce contain himself for joy 
whenever his day’s work was done 
and he would set off through the 
long, long twilight across the moor 
towards it. 

She would have finished her 
work, and would be sitting dream- 
ing by the little doorway, her long 
hair sweeping over her cheek and 
tossed by the evening breeze, her 
gray eyes fixed apparently on noth- 
ing, gazing dreamily away. And he 
would creep up silently behind her 
hoping wickedly to startle her, I 
fear. But never could he doit. Al- 
ways, although she seemed to see 
nothing—or at least nothing near at 
hand—she would always divine his 
presence, and just before he put out 
a hand to touch her, she would look 
up with a sweet smile and turning, 
lay her head down on his shoulder. 
Thus they lived together all that 
spring and early summer, in love 
and quietness. 

Sometimes he would rally her on 
the fits of dreaminess: “Acushla,” 
he would say, “what do you see out 
there, the fairies?” 

“Sure I do that,” she would re- 
ply, “don’t you?” Sometimes he 
would be silent at this, and some- 
times he would tell her that of 
course he never saw any fairies and 
never had, and what nonsense was 
this? But that was not often, he 
was that gentle and kind-hearted 
She would never argue about it, only 
smile in her dreamy way, as though 
it were quite a joke for a man to 
say he had never seen a fairy. 

And so it went on. I speak as 
though it were of a long while, but 

















alas, the period in question was 
less than two months, and that of 
which I have to tell you took place 
on Midsummer Eve. 

The twilight in Ireland is long 
enough and on that night it is long- 
er than ever of course. Donald de- 
termined to get as much peat out 
that day as was possible so that the 
long days would not be wasted and 
he could thus make up for the short 
cold ones which would come soon 
enough. So it was nine o’clock be- 
fore he set out for home across the 
moorland. 

It was a very silent night; the 
moon was obscured by clouds which 
moved swiftly over the sky, and the 
sun had gone down. For all this 
motion in the upper air, it was still 
below, the wind being active only 
where the clouds were. Donald 
could hear his own footsteps thud- 
ding, thudding along over the grass 
and heath. Once he thought he 
heard the call of a night bird, but 
this stopped almost at once as 
though stifled. 

As he came near his own cabin 
he hurried his steps; Moira was not 
best pleased when he stayed so late 
at work. She was never cross, yet 
once he remembered her saying 
when he proved deaf to her plead- 
ings for an early start home, “Maybe 
you'll be sorry.” At least he thought 
she had said it—he never could be 
sure, for she would not repeat her 
words. 

As he came near and did not see 
her sitting outside he hurried still 
more. “Fool!” he said to himself 
under his breath, still hastening, 
“she would not sit out so late at all 
events; she has gone to bed.” For 
no light showed through the win- 
dow. Yet she had never before gone 
to bed before his home-coming, and 
she was never ill. 
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“Moira, Moira!” he called, but his 
breath failed from fast walking, and 
a breeze sprang up from the moor 
and caught the words from him, 
blowing them away silently. 

It seemed. forever before he burst 
through the door. He was not sur- 
prised at all. He had known she 
would not be there. 


* * * 


Donald cut no more peat that 
month. Through the long days (and 
they were never long enough) he 
searched the moors through the 
bracken over and over again for 
his Moira. He found not even foot- 
prints. John McIntosh, his next 
door neighbor, said that tinkers had 
gone through the day she went, and 
he hinted she might have gone off 
with them. “Been carried away, of 
course!” exclaimed Donald, and set 
out to look for the tinkers. But if 
tinkers there had been, tinkers there 
were no longer in all the country- 
side. Nor could a trace nor even a 
rumor of the lost bride be found. 

As the weeks went on, people 
sympathized with Donald freely. 
He listened to them thankfully un- 
til they began to hint that Moira 
had gone off of her free will; then 
he all but showed them the door 
(and it easy enough to find in that 
wee house). “But, man,” they would 
say, “if she had been murdered or 
fallen into a pit, would we not have 
found her bones ere this?” But Don- 
ald would not argue; he set his jaw 
and would not even answer, but his 
blue eyes flashed coldly (if that be 
possible) and stared the accuser 
down. 

Just one friend remained to him, 
his cousin Amy Ferguson. His un- 
cle’s house was two miles away, but 
many a day saw Amy plodding over 
to Donald’s cabin to do what she 
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could to take the place of the absent 
housewife, and to comfort the heart 
of Donald, ever dear to her since 
as children they had played over the 
moors’ together. Sometimes he 
would complain to her of the others 
and their lack of faith in his dar- 
ling. “Never listen to them, Don,” 
she would cry out, “the slandering 
fools.” 

“But where could she have gone, 
Amy?” he went so far as to ask one 
winter day. 

“Where do you think yourself, 
Donald?” she replied. 

“If I were to tell you, you would 
laugh,” he answered shortly. 

“Not I.” 

“Well then I think . . .” but she 
could get no more out of him, nor 
could she even imagine what it was 
he had opened his mouth to tell her 
and had shut it again upon. 

She forgave him for it though, 
even coming every week all through 
the winter to see him. He never left 
the house now, save to go to his 
work, and that he did so half-heart- 
edly that he made but little. 

When Lent began, Amy came to 
him one Sunday morning and in- 
sisted that he accompany her to 
Mass. And he went and that week 
he made his confession and the next 
Sunday his Communion, and having 
made his peace for neglecting his re- 
ligion he felt better. But not only 
that, he began to get back his faith 
and to pray and pray for his love’s 
return, and here Amy helped him 
too. I cannot tell you of all their 
prayers and how hope came back, 
but pray they did all of Lent and 
Eastertide and through Ascension 
and Pentecost, and now it would 
soon be St. John’s Day and Moira 
gone a year. 

The year had gone; it was Mid- 
summer Eve again. Donald had 
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come home very early that evening; 
although he had worked harder of 
late and had been saving for the 
return of his loved one (for now he 
had faith again) he felt he must be 
home early, and perhaps she would 
steal in in the gloaming and lay her 
head on his arm again,—Ah, God! 

A slender form came running 
through the dusk, speeding towards 
him. He jumped up, his heart chok- 
ing him with its beating. It was 
Amy. 

“Donald, Donald, Donald,” she 
called, then dropped in a breathless 
heap. 

He lifted her up, and put her in 
his chair. Presently she could talk 
again. 

“Donald, I was walking the other 
way from our house over the moors 
to the old castle,—I mean the old 
fort, you know, the ruins.” 

“Yes?” 

“It was light still, but the shad- 
ows were just gathering a little,— 
thank God the moon is coming up 
and it soon will be light again. Get 
a knife, a big steel knife and hurry. 
Come with me.” 

Donald went and got the knife 
and together they wended their way 
slowly across the heath through the 
shadows. Soon it would be lighter. 
And she told him. 

“I was sitting with my knitting, 
dear, and there was a sound, a faint 
sound like singing, fairy singing 
from the fort.” 

“Yes?” 

“So I listened but could make out 
nothing, of course. I had never 
seen the fairies nor ever heard them 
before. I stole silently up nearer 
and although I could make nothing 
of their singing, presently I heard 
another voice singing much nearer 
to me, quite near the outside walls 
of the old fort it sounded like. And 















Donald this was no fairy, no, it was 
a Christian woman, as sure as I’m 
one.” 

“She was singing a hymn then?” 

“No, she was singing to her baby. 
But the voice had a sweet natural 
sound that the fairy music never 
has at all. And she said, she said, 
—Donald I am sure she could see 
me watching.” 

“There may have been a crack in 
the wall,—Oh, go on!” 

“She said the time had passed 
drearily for her; she said to go to 
‘the mourner’s house’ and for him 
to ‘bring the magic blade’ and some- 
thing about breaking acharm. And 
I have heard, Donald, that a steel 
knife would cut through a charm. 
My grandsire told me. O Donald, 
can it be she?” 

“Of course it is Moira, I always 
knew it.” 

“And who would have believed 
you if you had told,—O my poor 
lad!” 

They reached the fort and essayed 
to go. in, but could not. Something 
invisible held them back, it was not 
fear, it was rather as though their 
legs were paralyzed and could not 
function when they got to the en- 
trance. 

“Perhaps another day,” said Don- 
ald at last, “to-night their power is 
strong. I will bring holy water and 
the priest.” 

“No,” sobbed Amy, “no! It will be 
no use after to-morrow’s sunrise. 
The poor dear told me so in her 
song. After that she can never 
break the charm but must stay here 
forever. O wirra wirra! Sorry the 
day.” 

“Then go in I will in Heaven’s 
name,” cried out Donald. 

Once more he tried to get in, but 
he was powerless. Then he said, “It 
will not do but I must try their own 
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charms on them? Then the Saints 
preserve me, I’]l do it.” 

Crossing himself first to ward off 
any wickedness, he turned and went 
around the fort'three times, wither- 
shins. And Amy followed him. 
Coming back after this they passed 
into the fort quite easily, that being 
the way the fairies themselves enter 
enchanted places, so that even had 
the place been a mound (like the 
sister of Childe Roland was hid in) 
it would have opened of its own ac- 
cord. It seemed silent and deserted, 
but they knew better. No empty 
palace would have been guarded 
with so strong a charm and they 
went on in through the darkness. 
Suddenly the friendly moon shone 
out upon them and there in the 
shadows stood Moira, with some- 
thing wrapped in her long cloak. He 
stepped toward her, but a burst of 
jeering laughter greeted him. He 
drew his steel knife then, and al- 
though he could not see the charm, 
nor even the fairies themselves, he 
cut it with his knife. All around 
the form of his bride he passed the 
knife, in, about, up and down. The 
jeers were now turning to groans 
and hoots, and suddenly Moira was 
free and sprang into his arms. 

They ran for the entrance, but 
stopped at Amy’s scream. Again he 
must pause, or the fairies, bereft of 
one woman would have had the 
other. Once more the steel knife 
flashed in the rays of the kind moon 
and now with wife on one arm and 
cousin on the other he sped out and 
in a minute more all were free upon 
the open moor. They scarce spoke, 
and not above a whisper till they 
were in Donald’s cottage, and Moira 
put the wee one into its father’s 
arms. 

“Your son, Donald.” 
“Yes, beloved, but are you safe?” 
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“As safe as ever, nay more so, 
for I will not watch them in the 
gloaming again, nor speak to them 
and they will never catch me. But 
if the sun had arisen on me there, 
the morn, I should have never been 
able to come home. To-night was 
your only chance. I heard them say 
so. Fools! They might have known 
I would listen. But I never would 
have married the fairy king, not if 
I had lived to be a hundred. And 
he could not touch me else, for am 
not I christened? The villains! 
And I had thought them so harmless 
that I would amuse myself in the 
evenings watching their wee antics.” 


Happy I am that I have not to 
relate that Moira had hard work 
convincing the neighbors of her tale. 
No, as good luck would have it, 
they felt that they could not refuse 
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the story of Amy, and as the 
babe was Donald’s very image, it 
soon became the pet of all his re- 
lations and what neighbors there 
were, and was not a whit worse 
thought of (after it had been duly 
baptized) for having been born 
among the fairies, and helped into 
the world by a fairy midwife. 

As for Moira she kept her promise 
and never sat out again in the dusk 
without her man was close beside 
her. At times she would look off 
into space with interest, then she 
would turn her head with a mut- 
tered exclamation of anger, and 
look the other way. Once she was 
heard to say indignantly, “Certainly 
not, away with you!” 

Their little daughter was born 
safe in their own cottage, and as for 
Donald he never saw a fairy from 
that day on. And glad he was. 


THE FAIRIES ARE DEAD. 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY. 


I’ve searched the meadows 
I’ve scoured the glen, 
The reeds by the river 
I've set all a-quiver 
With searching for little men. 
But never a clamor 
At crack o’ dawn 
That I know’s the hammer 
Of a Leprechaun, 
And never a trace 
Of the fairy band— 
Of a mocking face 
Or an elfin hand 
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Can my sad eyes see. 
Do you think it can be 
That the fairies are dead? Ah me! Ah me! 


The lakes are silent 
The wind is still, 
And the whitethorn tree 
For the vanished Shee 
Is grieving upon the hill. 
And the crags around 
With despair are mute, 
Nor echo the sound 
Of a fairy flute. 
And the moon is wan 
With her weeping for 
The wee folk gone 
To return no more. 
O, Moon and Sea, 
Can it ever be 
That the fairies are dead? Ah me! Ah me! 


No more the cattle 
Are plagued with Fay 
And safe is the maid 
In the glen or the glade 
And the children are safe at play. 
The dogs are fleet 
On the hare’s swift trail 
And the milk is sweet 
In the dairy pail. 
But gone the fairy 
And gone delight 
Of voices merry 
And footsteps light. 
Oh, I plainly see 
That the fact must be— 
That the fairies are dead. Ah me! Ah me! 
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THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES. 


RISH history provides singularly 
little evidence in support of the 
theory which presents the Catholic 
bishops as a body of extraordinarily 
astute politicians. On the contrary, 
of all the organizations which have 
played a part on the Irish political 
stage during the present generation, 
I think it would be difficult to find 
one with a longer tally of blunders 
to its account than the Catholic 
Church. Nothing could be more 
fante*tically false than the picture 
by Dean Inge in his recent survey 
of post-war England in which he 
depicts the Free State as “relapsing 
into barbarism” under the tutelage 
of a crafty and tyrannical priest- 
hood. Politically the Church in Ire- 
land has followed rather than led, 
and when it took a line that ran 
counter to the popular will it has 
invariably met with the most un- 
compromising opposition from 
Catholics who were prepared to 
yield it unquestioning obedience in 


spiritual affairs. 
—J. Gannon, in The Atlantic Monthly, Jan- 
uary. 


The Agnostic is emphatically the 
man who is right as far as he goes. 
In other words, the Agnostic is Cath- 
olic as far as he goes. The very 
phrase which Huxley used to de- 
scribe his position we might use, al- 
most as literally, to describe ours: 
“Following your reason as far as it 
will go.” Both tacitly agree that 
there is somewhere where it will 
not go. The only difference is that 
the Catholic also believes in some- 
thing else, that will go further. 


—G. K. Cuestrerton, in The Universe (Lon- 
don), Dec. 23, 1927. 


Each book or play should stand 
on its own feet and not swim into 
the critical ken trailing behind it the 
glorious clouds of previous achieve- 
ment. It might be a good idea to 
have all stories published anony- 
mously in the beginning, with no 
name mentioned until later editions, 
if any. Whether or not this would 
make for better writing I don’t 
know. It would make for better 
criticism. 

—Herwoop Broun, in The World, Jan. 3ist. 


St. Paul enumerates for the Ephe- 
sians the defensive and offensive 
armour of the Christian: to-day his 
“helmet of salvation” might well 
take the shape of a gas-mask, so in- 
fected is the atmosphere we are 


called upon to breathe. 
—The Month (London), January. 


Dean Inge is moved to say that 
the time may come when artists will 
be forced to live like monks and 
wear the austere monkish habit. 
Mr. Wells, too, for different reasons, 
scornfully suggests that institutions 
like Oxford and Cambridge are 
growing so useless in relation to life 
that eventually they might well be- 
come monasteries. But Mr. Wells, 
the historian, ought to know that it 
was the monasteries which once pre- 
served the culture of Europe and 
gave it back to the world (with com- 
pound interest) in the form of Ren- 
aissance, and of course, they may 


do so again! 
—Joun Covrnos, in The 
January. 


Yale Review, 


The word “right” is the most de- 
ceptive of pitfalls; it is so easy to 
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slip from a qualified meaning in the 
premises to an unqualified one in 
the conclusion. Most rights are 
qualified. 


—Justice OLiven Wenpett Hoimes, quoted 
in The New Republic, Jan. 4th. 


If we once learned to rediscover 
the values of quiet spaces in our 
lives we should find a way to find 
them. There is time to be had even 
in New York or Chicago, and soli- 
tude even among crowds. One need 
not follow Thoreau into the wilder- 
ness to practise his isolation, nor 
Buddha into the desert to achieve 
his meditation. There is peace in 
a city apartment if one will but stay 
at home an evening to find it, and 
Nirvana to be found at home in 


one’s own mind. 
—Irwin Epman, in Harper’s, January. 


“Man,” it has been said, “rises 
above the other animals by his 
dreams”; to cover the whole truth, 
one should add—and by his cease- 
less endeavor to make them come 
true. So, likewise, he rises, and 
will always rise, above the mecha- 
nisms he creates. It is the part of the 
hero to achieve an unrealized dream 
of the race; and soon or late, with 
grudging satire or with uncritical 
adulation, he will always be ac- 
claimed. We may be certain that 
the game will be up with humanity 
when in sober fact as well as in 


fiction there are no more parades. 


—Heren MacArez, in The Yale Review, 
January. 


It is surprising how often in the 
history of the world’s men of genius 
one is able to name a Big Four who 
stand in a class by themselves. This 
is certainly true of music and of 
poetry. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Wagner are the Big Four in 
music; to attempt to name a fifth 
would bring on a pretty quarrel. 
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Likewise, in poetry we have Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe; there 
is no fifth writer in that class. In 
military history four generals stand 
out: Alexander, Hannibal, Czsar, 
and Napoleon. 


—Wittum Lyon Puetps, in Scribner's, 
January. 


When the Tower of Babel got too 
tall, discrepancy of language was in- 
troduced to check builders. We 
have a variety of languages in this 
country, especially in the building 


trades, but it is no check. 
—Epwarp S. Martin, in Scribner’s, Febru- 
ary. 


I know men to whom the intimate 
contact is paramount, to whom the 
presence of an Irving or a Duse acts 
as a spur to the spirit; and I know 
men and women who, though poor, 
would rather save up the few nec- 
essary dollars to hear Kreisler than 
listen to a hundred mechanical con- 
certs; I know still others to whom 
the mere thought of the existence 
of Chaliapin and the vague possi- 
bility that they might one day hear 
him is an incalculable solace. Re- 
cently it has been stated that 
Queen’s Hall, in London, which has 
been for so many years a boon to 
music-lovers, and which always 
numbers among its audiences prac- 
tically all the cultured élite of the 
English metropolis, is threatened 
with closure by broadcasting com- 
panies. Yet Edison tells us that “we 
are not mechanical enough,” and 
that only a thoroughly mechanical 
age can give us adequate mental 
activity. 


—JouN 
January. 


Covanos, in The Yale Review, 


As the Americans are demanding 
equality, or very nearly equality, 
with us, in spite of the unthink- 
ability of war between the two great 
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English-speaking peoples, it will be 
seen that, whether we like it or not, 
our very existence in case of ‘war 
with some first-class Power will de- 
pend on American goodwill. Why 
not, therefore, seek this goodwill be- 
forehand by agreeing to a square 
deal with America on this vexed 
question of the capture of commerce 


at sea. 


—Lr. Com. the Hon. J. M. Kenworrny, R.N., 
M.P., in The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
(London), Nov. 18, 1927. 


The old idea of a college or uni- 
versity as a place where a student 
is supposed to receive mental train- 
ing, to learn how to use his faculties, 
and to obtain a grounding in the 
best which has been thought and 
done by mankind in the past, has 
apparently gone for good. We have 
reached the point where courses in 
real-estate selling, basket-ball coach- 
ing, and so on, can count points for 
degrees. 


—James Tavustow Apams, in Harper’s, Janu- 
ary. 


The dread of losing one’s job 
keeps the city population [in Rus- 
sia], particularly the office employ- 
ees, in a veritable panic. It is bad 
enough when a worker loses his job 
in another country, but he can look 
for work elsewhere. In Russia, on 
the other hand, most of the available 
jobs are in the hands of one em- 
ployer—the Government. When 


discharged you feel utterly at sea. 

—ApRaHaAM Canan, (Editor-in-Chief of the 
Jewish Daily Forward) in The World, Dec. 
4, 1927. 


The most serious criticism lev- 
elled against American civilization 
is not that its work is standardized 
and its business engulfing, but that 
its pleasures are mechanical and its 
leisure slavish. It is not that we 
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have not time. Foreign observers 
are repeatedly astonished at the 
number of hours an ever-increasing 
number of Americans have to them- 
selves. It is not time that we lack, 


but leisure. 
—Ianwin Eoman, in Harper’s, January. 


Nation-wide prohibition in the 
United States is a matter of far ex- 
tended interest. I have traveled in 
nearly every State of the Union, in 
the Dominion of Canada, and in half 
a dozen countries of Europe since 
the Eighteenth Amendment was 
ratified. In all these widely sepa- 
rated regions I found many who 
were indifferent to the League of 
Nations and the World Court; in 
none did I find anyone who was even 


neutral about prohibition. 
—Rev. S. Parxes Capman, in McCall's 
Magazine, January. 


There is no country where ideas 
become popular so fast as in Amer- 
ica, no country where, half-learned, 
they are so quickly outmoded and 
forgotten. A book is the book of a 
month or at most a season, and the 
rapid-transit reader comes to for- 
swear books for the reviews of them, 
and forswear reviews for excerpts 


from them in a synthetic magazine. 
—Ianwin Epman, in Harper's, January. 


To disregard the past, to delete 
the “humanities” from education, to 
read nothing except what is wet 
from the press, to pay no attention 
to what man has done and said in 
the ages gone, to foreshorten our 
world to the living instant, is to 
abdicate our intellectual birthright, 
to destroy our power of weighing 
and judging, to become the victims 


of racial amnesia. 
—James Trustow Apams, in Harper's, 
January. 














EARLY IRISH COPYRIGHT. 


By VINCENT FLEMING O’REILLY. 


N the reverse of the title-page of 
books of any pretension, ap- 
pears the protective word, “copy- 
right.” When reading this state- 
ment, we seldom, if ever, reflect 
upon the long struggle for this right 
to one’s own production. Nor is it 
within the knowledge of many per- 
sons that the first adjudication of a 
case involving this right, was native 
to Ireland and that the principals 
involved were two famous Irish ec- 
clesiastics, whose noble lives mer- 
ited the canonization which they 
eventually received. 

The principal character in this 
affair of books was St. Columcille, 
commonly called St. Columba, the 
third great patron saint of Ireland, 
St. Patrick and St. Bridget preced- 
ing. He stands out almost as con- 
spicuously as St. Patrick himself in 
the religious history of Ireland. 
“The most renowned missionary, 
scribe, scholar, poet, statesman and 
school founder of the sixth century,” 
as Douglas Hyde characterizes him 
in his Literary History of Ireland. 
Everything about this remarkable 
man has conspired to fix upon him 
the imagination of the Irish race. 
He was not, like St. Patrick, an 
alien, nor like St. Bridget, of semi- 
servile birth, but was sprung from 
the finest blood of Ireland, being the 
“son of Feidlimid, son of Fergus, 
son of Conal Gulban, son of Niall of 
the Nine Hostages,” and at the time 
of his birth, December 7, 521, his 
half uncle was the reigning mon- 
arch of Ireland. Through his 
mother he was the direct descendant 


of Cathair Mor, through the royal 
line of the regnant family of Lein- 
ster. 

The party of the second part in 
this adjudication of the first law of 
copyright was St. Finnian, the 
founder of the great school of Mo- 
ville, at present the name of a town- 
land less than a mile from New- 
townards in the county of Down. 
The name Moville or Maghbile 
means “the plain of the old tree,” 
probably referring to some vener- 
able oak, reverenced by the Druids 
before the advent of St. Patrick. 
At present there is nothing of the 
ancient abbey school left except a 
few venerable yews to mark the 
city of the dead, and an old ruined 
church on the line of the high road 
between Newtownards and Donagh- 
adee. 

St. Finnian was probably born 
some years before the beginning of 
the sixth century, and belonged tc 
the noble family of Dalfiatach, 
dynasts of the district north of 
Lough Cuan. His most famous 
pupil was St. Columcille, with whom 
he was afterward connected in the 
litigation that caused the latter’s ex- 
ile. : 

Before St. Finnian founded the 
great school of Moville he had made 
a journey to Rome, where he spent 
three months in learning the apos- 
tolical customs and the ecclesiastical 
laws. He brought with him on his 
return to his native land a priceless 
treasure, a copy of the Gospel cor- 
rected by the great St. Jerome and 
formally sanctioned by the Pope as 
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the authentic text. Although this 
work had been performed with the 
sanction of the Popes between the 
years 383 and 403, yet two hundred 
years elapsed before it came into 
general use; and though it was 
commonly, it was not yet exclu- 
sively used when St. Finnian was 
in Rome between 530 and 540. It 
seems, however, that the new ver- 
sion had not been introduced into 
Ireland, and so special mention is 
made of Finnian’s copy in the Cal- 
endar of Cashel quoted by Colgan— 
“Finnian, the White of Maghbile; 
it was he who first carried into Ire- 
land the Mosaic Law and the whole 
Gospel”—meaning thereby that it 
was he who brought the first 
integral copy of St. Jerome’s Vul- 
gate, which afterward came into ex- 
clusive use in the Irish churches. 
This copy was highly prized and 
jealously guarded by the saint, as 
the loss of or damage to a portion 
of this manuscript would be irrepa- 
rable. The young Columcille was 
an ardent student of the sacred vol- 
ume and was especially anxious to 
possess a copy of the newest sanc- 
tioned version of the Gospel. He 
begged St. Finnian to allow him to 
transcribe this great treasure, but 
fearing for his precious possession 
St. Finnian refused, lest injury 
might come to the manuscript. 
When a suitable opportunity pre- 
sented itself St. Columcille stealth- 
ily copied the Psalter, and being a 
dexterous and rapid scribe (his Irish 
Life tells us “he wrote three hun- 
dred gifted, lasting, illuminated, 
noble books” during his lifetime), 
he performed the work in several 
nights. St. Finnian, learning of it, 


demanded the copy, but Columcille 
claimed it as his own, as the fruit 
of his labor, and pleaded that he 
caused no injury to the original. St. 
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Finnian persisted in his claims and 
by mutual consent the matter was 
left to arbitration by the High-King 
Diarmuid at Tara. The controversy 
presented to the King was unprece- 
dented. He could find nothing in 
Brehon Law bearing on this legal 
dispute of a closer analogy than the 
since celebrated decision, “le gach 
boin a boinin,” “with every cow her 
calf,” in which terms he decided in 
favor of St. Finnian, saying, “with 
every book its son book, as with 
every cow her calf.” 

To St. Columcille the decision 
was not equitable and he chafed 
under the unfair settlement of the 
dispute, with a true Celt’s “rebellion 
against the despotism of fact.” 
While smarting from this blow an- 
other incident occurred that brought 
about a crisis in the life of this 
brilliant Celt. The son of the King 
of Connaught, who had been present 
at the great convention or Feis of 
Tara, in utter violation of the law 
of sanctuary, which alone made 
such meetings possible, slew the son 
of the High-King’s steward, and 
knowing the penalty to be death he 
fled for refuge to the Princes Fergus 
and Donall, who placed him under 
the protection of St. Columcille. King 
Diarmuid was no respecter of per- 
sons, however, so he had the culprit 
dragged from the protection of the 
saint and punished him by death. 
This, combined with the unfortu- 
nate judgment about the book, en- 
raged the imperious St. Columcille 
to the last degree. Journeying to 
his kinsmen in the north he ap- 
pealed to them to avenge him against 
the double wrong that had been put 
upon him by the King. They at once 
flew to arms in retaliation of the 
insults offered to a prince of Conal 
Gulban’s line, the fame of whose 
holiness, moreover, even then had 
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penetrated the whole of Ireland. A 
great army was collected headed by 
Fergus and Donall, two first cousins 
of St. Columcille, and the King of 
Connaught, whose son had been put 
to death. The High-King marched 
to meet this formidable coalition 
with as large a force as he could 
gather. The rival forces met at a 
place called Cuildremne (Cooldreev- 
na), county Sligo. 

In the bloody battle which fol- 
lowed, the forces of King Diarmuid 
were nearly annihilated, while his 
enemies were reputed to have 
escaped with small losses. The 
blood shed on this occasion weighed 
heavily on the conscience of St. 
Columcille, and for his share in this 
battle a penance is supposed to have 
been enjoined on him by St. Molaise. 
So Keating says, though O’Donnell 
has it “by a synod of Irish saints,” 
and others claim it was self-im- 
posed. The penance was perpetual 
exile, never more to look upon his 
native land, and to preach the Gos- 
pel in foreign lands. His after life 
was spent on the craggy little island 
of Iona, where his splendid labors 
in converting the Picts, and in erect- 
ing the monastery which he had 
established, has been faithfully 
chronicled by one of his successors, 
St. Adamnan. This monastery was 
principally peopled by Irish monks, 
making Iona an Irish island for the 
next six hundred years. 

The cause of the dispute, the bat- 
tle, and exile of its copyist, the 
Psalter, became the prize of the 
victors in the battle and the most 
precious heirloom of the O’Donnells. 
This copy of St. Finnian’s Psaltery, 
has had a very strange, eventful his- 
tery, and is perhaps the most inter- 
esting of Ireland’s ancient relics. It 
is known as the Cathach (Caha) or 
Battler, from the Irish word Cath, 
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a battle; and was so-called because 
if carried three times around the 
O’Donnell’s host, in battle, on the 
breast of a priest free from mortal 
sin, it was sure to bring a victory 
to the Clan. 

St. Cailin of Fenagh had told the 
O’Donnells to guard the treasure 
well, and to see that it never fell 
into the hands of a foreigner. It 
became the most precious heirloom 
of the Clan Conal and there was 
not a man of them who was not 
ready to die in its defense on the 
field of battle. An hereditary guard- 
ian, the family of McRobartaigh, 
now McGroarty, was appointed by 
the chief of the Clan, and the lands 
still called from this family, Bally- 
magroarty, in the parish of Drum- 
hone, county Donegal, were assigned 
for their maintenance. The Mc- 
Groartys were more faithful to their 
trust than the McMoyres, who had 
custody of the Book of Armagh, for 
several members of the family met 
their death in defense of their 
charge. In a, p. 1497, Con O’Donnell 
led an army against McDermott of 
Moylurg, but he and his troops were 
defeated, and the Cathach of St. 
Columcille was captured from them, 
and McGroarty the keeper of it was 
slain. Again in a. p. 1567, McGroar- 
ty, the keeper of the Cathach, was 
slain in a conflict between the 
O’Donnells and the O’Neills on the 
shores of Lough Swilly. In a, p. 1647, 
when John Colgan wrote, it was still 
in his native county of Donegal. 
Daniel O’Donnell, who fought in the 
armies of King James and was 
among the “Wild Geese” who fled 
with the King to the continent, car- 
ried the Cathach with him and had 
the casket containing it repaired. He 
died in 1735, leaving this precious 
relic on the continent, where it re- 
mained until 1802, when it was 
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claimed and recovered by Sir Neill 
O’Donnell of Newport, in the county 
Mayo, from whom it passed to its 
present owner. 

It was deemed a heinous crime to 
open the casket, as it was long sup- 
posed to contain the bones of St. 
Columcille. In 1814, when Sir Wil- 
liam Betham opened the casket, an 
action in the Court of Chancery was 
brought against him by the widow 
of Sir Neill O’Donnell for daring to 
violate this sacred tradition with- 
out her consent. This crime, how- 
ever, gratified much curiosity, for 
when it was opened it was found 
to contain a small wooden box very 
much decayed. Within the box 
was a dark, damp mass which upon 
long steeping in water and other 
treatments eventually caused the 
leaves to separate. A careful and 
cautious examination revealed fifty- 
eight legible leaves containing the 
Psalter from the Thirty-first to the 
One hundred and sixth Psalm. 

These leaves upon examination 
proved to be a portion of the Galli- 
can Psalter, that is, the Psalter at 
present in our Latin Vulgate, which 
was a second and more careful cor- 
rection of the then existing Psalter 
made by St. Jerome, not according 
to the Septuagint, like his first cor- 
rection, the Roman Psalter, but ac- 
cording to the Hexapler Greek of Or- 
igen. St. Columcille’s copy, written 
in a neat but hurried hand, is exe- 
cuted with wonderful accuracy, con- 
taining even the asterisks and obe- 
lisks of St. Jerome’s correction. 
These facts show that the Bible 
brought from Rome by St. Finnian 
was the new and corrected edition 
of the old Vulgate, which was just 
then coming into general use. 

Copies of the Gospels and other 
sacred writings which had been 
used by the early saints of Ireland 
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were generally preserved by their 
successors, inclosed in cases formed 
of yew or some wood equally dur- 
able. Many of these cases were sub- 
sequently enshrined or inclosed in 
boxes of silver or of bronze, called 
“cumdachs,” richly plated with sil- 
ver and occasionally gilt, such as the 
Books of Dimma and of Mulling in 
Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
shrine of the Molaise Gospels in the 
Royal Irish Academy. This manu- 
script of the controversy, executed 
by St. Columcille, was so enshrined 
at the close of the eleventh century 
at the order of Cathbar O’Donnell, 
chief of the Clan at that time. It 
consists of a box nine and one-half 
inches long, eight inches wide and 
two inches thick, formed of brass 
plates riveted one to the other, and 
ornamented with gems and chasings 
in gold and silver. The decoration 
displayed on the top of the box 
shows the date of this portion of 
the relic. The top consists of a sil- 
ver plate richly gilded and divided 
into three compartments by clus- 
tered columns supporting arches. 
The central space is somewhat 
larger than the others, and contains 
the figure of an ecclesiastic, prob- 
ably intended for St. Columcille, who 
is represented in a sitting posture, 
giving the benediction and holding 
the book in his left hand. The 
arch of this compartment is pointed, 
while the others are segmental. 
The space to the left of the central 
figure is occupied by that of a mi- 
tered abbot, giving the benediction 
with his right hand, while in his left 
he holds a crosier. The compartment 
to the right of the central figure 
contains a representation of the 
Passion. There are figures of angels 
with censers over each of the side 
arches. A border within which the 
whole is inclosed is formed at the 
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top and bottom of a variety of 
fabulous animals; the sides repre- 
sent foliage, and in each angle there 
is a large rock crystal. A fifth set- 
ting of crystal surrounded by small- 
er gems occurs immediately over 
the figure which is probably in- 
tended for St. Columcille. The 
sides and ends of the box are richly 
chased. An inscription in Irish 
character on the bottom desires “a 
prayer for Cathbar Ua Domnall, for 
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whom this case was made: for Sit- 
ric, son of MacAeda, who made it: 
for Domnall, son of Robartach, for 
the successor of Kells, for whom it 
was made.” 

At present the manuscript with 
the casket which contains it is pre- 
served for public inspection at the 
Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. 
The whole work furnishes a strik- 
ing proof of the skill of the early 
Celtic metallurgists. 





THE COST. 


By JoHN R. MORELAND. 


In high or low I hold ’tis so 

Love is capacity for pain 

And they who seek some cloud-wrapped peak 
Sweat drops of blood for what they gain. 


Thus Milton saw in worlds afar 
The loveliness of Paradise, 

But ah, too bright for mortal sight 
The golden vision closed his eyes. 


Beethoven found each silver sound 
That drifted down from other spheres, 
But e’er he wrote the perfect note, 
A burst of music stopped his ears. 


On Calvary where all may see 

Behold the Man the world denies . . . 
Who bore hell’s pain that He might gain 
The golden key to Paradise. 








CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


By Dorotny M. Mirtrts. 


E have in our city—a city of 
some 34,000 inhabitants—a 
Public Library supported by taxa- 
tion. Our library, according to 
grades, is a small library, and a 
small library can be described in one 
way as having a very limited staff. 
For instance, in a town of 34,000 or 
35,000 inhabitants the librarian 
would probably have a staff of seven 
or eight regular assistants with ex- 
tra part-time helpers. In such a 
library the size of the staff necessi- 
tates each assistant being familiar 
with every other department as well 
as his own particular one, and 
especially must he be obliged regu- 
larly to wait on the public in the 
circulation department. 

For eight years I have been on 
the staff of our Public Library. A 
certain number of hours each day 
for these eight years I have been 
scheduled for duty behind the cir- 
culation desk. From this advan- 
tageous point I have been observing 
the trend of the times and chief 
among my observations is this: our 
Catholic people are not using the 
library in regard to Catholic litera- 
ture. Our Catholic people are just 
as good patrons of the library as 
the general reader but when it 
comes to things Catholic they are 
either too timid or they are unin- 
terested. And this worries me. It 
has worried me for several years. 
I agitated myself, one year, almost 
to the point of going before meet- 
ings of such societies as the League 
of Catholic Women and the Daugh- 
ters of Isabella to talk on the sub- 


ject, and although I never did, the 
situation has never ceased to bother 
me. 


The circulation of a book and the 
number of requests for it play a 
large part in the selection of more 
copies of that book or others like 
it. If Catholic literature is not re- 
quested or circulated, what induce- 
ment has the local librarian, other 
than her own good sense, in stock- 
ing her shelves with literature per- 
taining to Catholicism? What if 
by chance the librarian should be, 
let us say, decidedly bigoted, and 
she lets her bigotry sway her judg- 
ment and cause an unbalanced col- 
lection on the shelves in religious 
matters? 

A good librarian knows no bigot- 
ry, is not prejudiced; her collec- 
tions to a great extent represent 
what is demanded, and the selection 
in filling the demand is tempered by 
a knowledge of what is the best in 
everything, whether it is literature 
pertaining to Christianity or pagan- 
ism, to science or the arts. 

But all librarians are probably not 
perfect in their line any more than 
all members of any other profession. 
What incentive then have these li- 
brarians to stock their shelves with 
books on things they may be antago- 
nistic to, especially if the books are 
not in demand? Even the good li- 
brarian needs encouragement in 
such matters. 

Never in the history of libraries 
and learning have people been so 
anxious to better themselves—to 
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educate themselves by reading. 
Where there was one request a year 
ago for a book on theology, phi- 
losophy, science, biography, travel, 
etc., there are to-day hundreds of 
reservations for works on these sub- 
jects. People are hungry for knowl- 
edge; they fairly stampede the li- 
brary for informative books. They 
have been assured of our help and 
they come to us with confidence. 
The Protestant ministers are taking 
advantage of it. They see to it that 
books relative to their interests are 
in the library. They even go so far 
as to see that certain books are 
brought before the public eye by re- 
viewing them in the local paper, for 
fear the library’s own publicity is 
not sufficient. They affiliate them- 
selves with the library, they use the 
library and their congregations 
profit by it. 

In my experience the Catholic 
priest does not do this. As a gen- 
eral rule, he has his own private 
library which is sufficient for his 
own work and study, but would it 
not be well for him to make his in- 
fluence felt also in this part of the 
community, would it not be well for 
him to acquaint himself with the 
volumes on the shelves of the Pub- 
lic Library, to offer suggestions, to 
make requests and to see that Cath- 
olic literature, not the controversial 
or mediocre kind but good Catholic 
literature, is there for his people to 
borrow and for the non-Catholic to 
happen on and read for his better 
understanding of Catholicism? 

The Sisters—our Catholic teach- 
ing orders—I think appreciate the 
library and use it more than any 
other Catholics. The only fault I 
have to find with them is that they 
are still too timid about it. They 
must get away from meekly send- 
ing a note to some Catholic member 
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of the staff (like myself) for some 
book or picture or bit of information, 
as if they were asking for favors 
not usually granted. All members 
of a library staff are ready and will- 
ing to assist our Catholic Sisters in 
everything within the rules of the 
library. Indeed, they are more than 
willing to wait on them for the 
Sisters are always so appreciative 
of any assistance. Of course all 
Sisters are not so timid. Some of 
them, like the public school teacher, 
tax the use of the library to its ca- 
pacity. More power to them! and 
may their example be followed. 

But my greatest bone of conten- 
tion is with the laity—our Catholic 
reading public. Do they use the li- 
brary the way they should? Let me 
first name a few of the comparative- 
ly late books relative to Catholi- 
cism on our shelves: 


The Life of Cardinal Gibbons, by 
Allen Sinclair Will. 

Our American Cardinals, by 
James J. Walsh. 

The Life of St. Francis of Assisi, 
by G. K. Chesterton. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis 
of Assisi. New illustrated edition. 

The Little White Flower—the 
Life of St. Teresa of the Child Jesus. 

The Mission of St. Augustine and 
other Essays, by Cardinal Gasquet. 

Penelope and other Poems, and 
Chaucer’s Nuns and other Essays, 
by Sister Mary Madeleva. 

History of England, Vols. 1. and 
II., by Hilaire Belloc. 


And hundreds of others that have 
been on our shelves for some time. 
Not one of these books mentioned is 
on our shelves by request. If it were 
left to the Catholics themselves not 
one would be placed there. They 
are there because we have a good 
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librarian. Well, you say, that is 
what she is there for—that is what 
we are paying taxes for. Yes, but 
even God Himself likes to be ap- 
preciated. 

Not once, to my knowledge (and 
I am at the circulation desk a great 
deal) have one of these books been 
asked for by Catholics even after 
they were placed there and the lists 
published. Not more than four or 
five at the most deigned to take 
them out when they happened on 
them or they were brought to their 
notice. I know this to be true for 
I went to the task of examining the 
books mentioned (and many more), 
taking out of each book the card 
that held the circulation record by 
number and looking up each num- 
ber in the borrowers’ list to see who 
were reading them. By this method 
—the best method I know of—I 
verified my suspicions that the Cath- 
olic borrowers were in the minority 
and that some of the books were 
not circularizing among Catholics at 
all. 

Take, for instance, the Life of St. 
Teresa, “the Little Flower of Jesus” 
—a saint of our own lifetime. The 
whole world is talking about this 
saint—Protestant as well as Cath- 
olic. Our librarian, a Protestant, 
thought it important enough to have 
the biography of St. Teresa put in 
the library. Yet not one Catholic 
has thought it important enough to 
ask for it. 

Then there is the biography of 
Cardinal Gibbons, borrowed only 
twice in five years; and Our Amer- 
ican Cardinals borrowed only three 
times since its purchase—I am 
speaking in every instance, you un- 
derstand, only of the circulation 
among Catholics. The director of 


our county library work (we are 
also a county library) who is a 
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Protestant, sent a copy of Our 
American Cardinals, in a periodic 
collection of books, to a small village 
in the county—a village almost 
wholly Catholic—and the book was 
one of the least circulated in the col- 
lection. 

Since August, 1925, the Mission 
of St. Augustine has been borrowed 
once; The Little Flowers of St. Fran- 
cis, a beautifully illustrated edition, 
edited by Cardinal Manning, has 
been borrowed once, although our 
Protestant friends consider it par- 
ticularly beautiful and interesting. 
Sister Madeleva’s Penelope and 
Chaucer’s Nuns which the critics are 
reviewing most favorably are never 
asked for. 

The Life of St. Francis of Assisi, 
by Chesterton, has been asked for 
and used in school work by both the 
Junior College and City High School 
but it has never been asked for by 
our Catholic High School. 

Such books as The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, Father Husslein’s Evo- 
lution and Social Progress, and Hi- 
laire Belloc’s History of England 
might never be on the shelves as far 
as the Catholic reader is concerned. 
As far as making these books con- 
spicuous by their demand—such a 
thing is never heard of! 

Such beautiful novels as Louis 
Hémon’s Maria Chapdelaine—that 
classic of 1921—Maurice Baring’s 
Daphne Adeane, and Willa Cather’s 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
which have been reviewed in our 
Catholic magazines, are never de- 
manded as they should be by the 
Catholic reader, although we cannot 
begin to supply enough copies for 
the general reader. 

What is the matter with our 
Catholic readers? Surely they can- 
not all be rich enough to buy these 
books for themselves. Surely they 

















cannot plead ignorance as to what 
is being published. Anyone who is 
not keeping up with books now- 
adays is a back number. Every 
magazine and newspaper, secular 
and otherwise, is publishing lists 
and reviewing books. There is no 
excuse for anyone. If you want a 
book go to the library and ask for 
it and if it is not there the librarian 
will do all in her power to get it for 
you. Circulation and demand is a 
big factor in the selection and buy- 
ing of books and as I said before 
the librarian needs encouragement. 


REMEMBERED SILENCES 
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Our Catholic reading public must 
wake up. It must use the library 
and see that Catholic literature is 
there not only for themselves but 
for the enlightenment of their non- 
Catholic neighbors. 

More than ever the library is the 
center of all progress. It is in- 
dispensable to student, to teacher, 
to the professional man, to the 
business man, to the day laborer and 
to the general reader. It is ready 
and eager to help all the people and 
it is up to the people to take ad- 
vantage of that help. 





REMEMBERED SILENCES. 


By VirGcinta McCorMIck. 


SOMETHING there was to say before you died, 
Something I cannot quite recall; 

It had to do with gardens, pungent thyme, 
Moonlight where rosy petals fall. 


Something I almost catch,—and it is gone,— 
That was to make of you and me 

The white-hot flame that we had always missed, 
To burn throughout eternity. 


Now that I wait alone and visionless, 

Your voice forgot, your face a mist, 
Moonlight in gardens, spicy smell of thyme 
And roses make of me a fatalist. 


Something there was to say before you died,— 
Something your dead ears may have heard. 
Dear God, let me forget my silences, 


Or write with stars upon your night the unspoken word. 











HOW SHANE FOUND GIS SOUL. 


By P. J. Carro.t, C.S.C. 


ICHAEL HARTIGAN of the 
Bog—Bog Hartigan we called 
him—had a farm of many acres 
running north with the River Deel. 
He had hired men to save the hay, 
hired girls to make the butter, a 
greyhound that had won first twice 
at the coursing over at Clounana; 
besides which, his son Shane and 
Shane’s mother. 

Bog Hartigan, then, was an aus- 
tere and reticent man who carried a 
cane and wore leggings like the 
gentry and never said by your leave 
to anybody for anything he did ex- 
cept to take the pipe out of his 
mouth when the priest was coming. 
He always addressed Shane as 
“Son,” and Son was the name Shane 
went by all over Creelabeg. Son was 
twenty-six when he became very 
fond of Alice Madigan who taught 
school back near Foynes. But be- 
sides being twenty-six and very 
much in love with Alice, he was 
mortally afraid of his father. 

“Alice,” he said to her one sum- 
mer evening and they standing in 
the haggard among the roses, “I'd 
ask you to marry me this minute 
only I’m afraid of him.” 

Alice flared up like powder under 
a lighted match. 

“O you would! And that’s very 
good of you, Son Hartigan. But 
you can tell the Bog he can keep 
you under his thumb to fatten his 
cows and to put redness on his land. 
When I choose to marry I'll marry 
a man who has a say of his own in 
some things.” And Son withered 
under the breath of her bitterness. 
“Alice, don’t talk to me that way 





and we such friends this long time.” 

“I will talk to you that way, or to 
the Bog himself and he standing be- 
fore me. You have no right to take 
it for granted I’m waiting for your 
beck, Son Hartigan. You have a 
mountain of impudence to suppose 
I'm thinking of you and your 
creamery cans and your fat cows.” 

“What can I do, Alice, and I in 
the power of him? I’m afraid of 
him.” 

“And why are you afraid of him?” 
Alice’s flow of speech became a tor- 
rent. “’Tis because you’re a craven. 
*Tis because you sink down and 
whine like a small dog when you 
should be standing up with strong 
words in your mouth. I tell you 
again you’re a coward, Son Harti- 
gan; and if you had forty times the 
acres of hay, and a hundred times 
the turnips in your garden, and 
fifty times the sheep out there in 
that field by the river, ‘tisn’t I 
would have anything to do with 
you.” 

“For God’s sake, Alice Madigan, 
don’t talk so loud or he’ll come out 
here and put the whip on both of 
us.” 

“He will not so. He will not 
touch me. I defy him to touch me. 
He bullies you because you’re a 
weak creature. And he’s a weak 
creature, too, for all his big ways 
and his silences, because he’s cring- 
ing and fawning before the men 
whose feet are on the neck of Ire- 
land.” And then Alice lowered her 
voice and the crimson softened on 
her face. 

“Ah, aren’t you ashamed, Son 
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Hartigan, when all the boys of Ire- 
land are preparing silently these 
nights for the great day, drilling 
and marching? Aren’t you ashamed 
to be counting milk cans when you 
should be out there with a gun? 
Even weak girls like myself are 
working into the hours of night 
making things ready that bye and 
bye will be needed may be, when 
men are wounded.” 

And from across the Deel came 
the low murmurs of command and 
the muffled march of feet over the 
soft grass. Then Alice’s learning 
came marching out like the soldiers. 

“O Son Hartigan, haven’t you any 
lifting up of the heart to hear the 
echoes of the feet of the O’Neills 
and the O’Donnells, of Sarsfield and 
Emmet, Smith O’Brien and John 
Mitchell? Their souls are marching 
all over Ireland this night. I can 
hear them, I tell you.” And Alice 
made the Sign of the Cross, and 
she with the white fire of rebellion 
in her heart. And the fire in her 
soul kindled the sluggish soul of 
Son Hartigan. 

“Alice Madigan, I know the heart 
of a man is not within me. My 
feet are stuck in the puddle and I 
have no measure but the measure of 
the milk can. And the length of my 
eyesight is the length of this farm 
only. I know’—and Son’s eyes 
grew very misty so he could not 
see any more the face of the girl be- 
fore him—‘“I know I’m a poor, ig- 
norant man of the farm whose 
thoughts are sow thoughts and pig 
thoughts. But and if you wait a 
little while, Alice, Pll show you I 
have a wild love for the country 
too.” 

“Oh, Ill wait for you, Son Harti- 
gan. And I'll have a great joy the 
day I see you loving Ireland. And 
Pll be proud of you.” 
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“And maybe you'll like me then 
too?” ventured Son timidly, hope- 
fully. 

“We'll say nothing about that 
now, Son Hartigan,” And Alice 
sped out through the gate and down 
the boreen to her home. 

When Son Hartigan entered his 
father’s house twilight had already 
thickened to dusk, and the family 
lamp was lighted. His mother, a 
little quiet woman sat knitting un- 
der the light and the austere Michael 
read the market news from the Cork 
Examiner. A gun rested on two 
hooks driven into the wall just be- 
side the delf dresser. Son stood on 
a chair and took down the gun. 

“What is that you’re doing 
there?” Michael set the paper on 
his knees and looked up. Son 
thought of the O’Neills and the 
O’Donnells, of Robert Emmet and 
John Mitchell. He thought he 
heard soft voices coming out of the 
purple dusk and muffled marching 
back of the river. And he thought 
of Alice radiant and wonderful and 
she whispering, “Now prove your- 
self a man!” 

“Jesus and Mary help me!” ejacu- 
lated Son as if death were rushing 
in on him. Then to his father, 

“’m going out where I belong 
back of the river to drill with the 
boys, and to be ready for the day 
that is coming.” 

Michael Hartigan arose. 

“You fool, do you want me to lay 
the whip on you. Put that gun up.” 

Son had met the first shock and 
the worst was over. He felt the ex- 
hilaration of struggle, the joy of de- 
fiance. 

“You will not lay the whip on me. 
You will not lay a finger on me. 
And I won’t put the gun up. ‘Tis 
my gun. And I’m going to use it.” 

Michael Hartigan left his chair 
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and his reading and walked toward 
his son. Son said in that low, 
quivering tone which so often signi- 
fies sudden action. 

“Father, take care! Don’t come 
any nearer, and keep your hands 
down.” 

Through the open window out of 
the thicker dark came a faint voice, 
“Attention! Forward! March!” 

The little mother stepped out in 
front of her husband. She seemed 
puny before him, but there was com- 
mand in her voice. 

“Michael, you will stop where you 
are now.” He did so, then said to 
his son with all the sternness of his 
hard nature, 

“Leave the house, and don’t come 
back again.” 

That night Son Hartigan drilled 
with the boys. His soul was now 
caught up in the torrent of rebel- 
lion and his timid nature became 
heroic. He returned home when the 
drill was over and next morning he 
was out with the men in the hay 
field. 

“I told you to get off of my land 
and out of my house.” The Bog but 
poorly suppressed an anger that was 
seething. 

“Tll not leave the land or the 
house either. I’ve worked for both 
as well as you. What you have 
came to you from your father, and 
it will come to me from you. And 
besides, I have a country on which 
you live and out of which you have 
made fat profits. You were born in 
Ireland. You've made your money 
in Ireland. And big and all as you 
are, with your independence and 
your bullying, you aren’t Irishman 
enough to lift your small finger 
against the men who are stamping 
their feet on the nation. I’m going 
to fight for Ireland because ’tis my 
country. And I’m going to come 
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back to my home because ’tis my 
home, and to live on the land of that 
home because ’tis the land of Ire- 
land.” 

“You fool, go on then! But bye 
and bye when your neck is in the 
loop end of the rope, you’re wel- 
come to the quicklime and the street 
ballads for all your tomfoolery.” 

Hard, lonesome, cheerless months 
followed; months of raids and am- 
bushes and night battles. But Ire- 
land found her soul. She learned 
she still had her young lovers who 
were not afraid to stand against a 
wall and be shot for her sake. She 
grew young again when she felt her 
limbs stirring and heard the rusty 
chains making a noise. 

In the late Autumn, Son Harti- 
gan’s company was detailed to drive 
the Black and Tans out of the bar- 
racks at Athery. The young sol- 
diers carried their heads high be- 
cause the hard task calls for the 
brave man. The fight lasted three 
hours of the night and then the 
Sassenachs retired leaving their bar- 
racks in a blaze behind them. Son 
Hartigan was wounded. It was a 
stray bullet did it, but that made 
small difference. The wound was 
just as deep and the loss of blood 
not less. Four comrades bore him 
across the fields to Clancy’s forge. 
There they rested and woke up 
Clancy the smith. He administered 
a drink of whisky which was the 
most available sedative he knew of. 

“Move easy with him, boys. He 
has a great hurt on him.” 

They moved as easily as they 
could till they had set his limp body 
down at the temporary headquar- 
ters of the I. R. A. A trained nurse 
was in charge and volunteer girls 
from the country about helped her. 
Early next morning the doctor from 
Athery probed the wound and found 

















the bullet. By noon Son was rest- 
ing easily and Alice, who took her 
turn at nursing him, felt a great 
weight lifted. 

“Tisn’t a match you'd be having 
about you, Alice?” 

— 

“My tobacco is in my coat pocket, 
and I’m nearly dead for a smoke.” 

Alice found the tobacco and hand- 
ed the filled pipe to the patient. She 
applied the lighted match and Son 
smoked. He was very contented now 
as the blue mist floated over the 
room, and the girl he loved watch- 
ing at his side. 

“If you’d take a pull out of this, 
I'd find it sweeter.” 

“I wouldn’t touch it, the vile, 
filthy stuff.” And Alice made a wry 
face and set herself to tidy the room 
a bit. There was silence. Then the 
young nurse of the rebel army stood 
over the patient. 

“Son, you haven’t seen your fa- 
ther or your mother since you left 
them three months ago.” 

“I haven’t. How could I, and I 
on the run? And ’twould be no use 
anyhow for the man of the house 
wouldn’t see me. He has no use at 
all for the big stir. And ‘tis small 
liking he has for myself besides. But 
I don’t care, I’m not ashamed any 
more, Alice Madigan. I’ve done 
something for Ireland. And you're 
not ashamed of me, are you?” 

“I am not, Son Hartigan. 
proud of you I am this day.” 

“Tis equal then, sure.” And Son 
closed his eyes in supreme bliss. 


Tis 


And then in the evening Alice en- 
tered the living room of the home 
of Michael Hartigan. The lamp was 
lighted. The man of the house was 
reading the Cork Examiner and the 
little woman busy with her knit- 
ting. Michael was visibly grayer, 
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but the sternness was still fixed 


around his mouth. 

“I have come, sir,” said Alice 
without any audible tremor, “to tell 
you that your son is wounded. He 
is in a secret place, and if you come 
Pll take you to him.” 


Michael Hartigan looked up 
sharply. 

“Wounded is he? And why is 
he wounded I’d like to know? Did 


I ask him to go where he’d be 
wounded? The devil mend him! 
He can stay wounded. And you can 
go back and tell him I said so if you 
like. The pack of ye drilling and 
fighting and running mad about the 
country and leaving the land with- 
out redness and the cattle without 
fodder.” 

Alice straightened herself. “I 
come, sir, from the base hospital of 
the West Limerick Division of the 
Republican Army to report that 
your son Shane was wounded in ac- 
tion and is in a serious condition.” 

“He left my house. He left me. 
I told him what would happen be- 
fore it did happen. He can die.” 

And then the mother heart came 
to the rescue. 

“Michael, you will go to see your 
son this night and I will go with 
you. Wait a minute, Alice.” 

“I will not go. I will not go a 
single step. He defied me. He left 
me depending upon strangers.” 

“And isn’t it great things the nine 
parishes will be saying in years to 
come? That Michael Hartigan 
wouldn’t go to see his dying son 
and he with a great wound in his 
body.” 

“I didn’t tell him to go. 
be laying it on me.” 

“And isn’t it a great name Michael 
Hartigan will bear with all the men 
at the fairs and all the people at the 
races, when they hear tell he 


Don’t 
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wouldn’t cross the field to his own 
flesh and blood when death was 
coming! O ’tis they will have call 
to say things about you, Michael 
Hartigan!” 

And then this surly man went 
back into the _ sleeping room, 
changed his rough boots for those 
he wore on Sunday, and put on the 
coat he was never seen in except 
when he went to Mass in Creelabeg 
or down to Athery of a fair day. The 
wife who forced him into submis- 
sion was ready as soon as he, and 
both walked back over the fields 
with Alice. 

“Is he in his mind?” Michael in- 
quired, still surly. 

“He is—or was when I left him.” 

“And how did the wound come 
on him?” 

“At the raid on the barracks in 
Athery. The papers were full of it, 
and the whole country is talking of 
the way the boys drove the Black 
and Tans out of the town and across 
the river.” 

“Ay.” And Michael Hartigan 
dropped back into the bed stream of 
his habitual silence. Then little 
Mrs. Hartigan who walked beside 
Alice asked her with a solicitude 
that was not heard by her lord and 
master, 

“And did he ask for his father, 
Alice dear?” 

“He did not, but he talked of him 
in his raving, and he asked for you.” 
This is what Alice felt Shane would 
have done had he been wandering. 

“Wisha, and God keep him! And 
does he know we're coming?” 

“I didn’t tell him, for I wasn’t 
sure if you would come.” 

“Alice”—and here the little lady 
lowered her voice yet more—“he’s 
a hard man, but don’t mind him. 
*T will be all right, and it please God 
to leave us Shane.” 
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When they entered the room a lit- 
tle later Son Hartigan was in his 
sleeping. His mother’s kiss awoke 
him. 

“Tis your father and I, dear. And 
*tis proud we are of you. Only you 
must get well. O you must get well 
soon.” 

Like a large, ungainly animal of 
the fields Michael Hartigan ap- 
proached the bedside. Alice lighted 
an oil lamp and set it beside Son’s 
bed. The tall, austere, taciturn fa- 
ther looked down upon the white, 
thin face. It was strange what na- 
ture did for him then. She gave him 
memory—a Gaelic memory. He 
thought of all the brave men—old 
and young—who almost in his own 
lifetime were transported or hanged 
or shot for the bit of earth the world 
calls Ireland, and for the race of 
people that has come to be known 
as the Gaelic nation. And there be- 
fore him was his son, his very life’s 
blood, become one of the great com- 
pany. There was the lad of the 
fields who counted the sheep and 
followed the cattle called into the 
following of Wolfe Tone and John 
Mitchell. The blood surged along 
his veins and his heart swelled, and 
tears came out of his eyes and raced 
down his face. And then words 
came slowly to this remote man. 

“I’m very sorry, Son. And I’m 
proud of you. And I’m different 
now. It is all so different—the 
country—the people. God help me 
—I’m a strange, lonely man.” 

And then he sank to his knees 
and leaned his head over the bed 
and sobbed. It was so like the beat 
of the sea, the waves of his grief! 

“Lift him up, mother. He hasn’t 
done anything wrong. "Twas I was 
wrong who couldn’t explain to him.” 
Then Alice came and touched the 
broken man and lifted him gently. 























“Don’t take it hard, Mr. Hartigan. 
You have reason to be proud this 
night.” 

And with gentle words and minis- 
tering she calmed him. 

“And won’t he get well at all?” 
he whispered brokenly. 

“Of course he will, Mr. Hartigan. 
Sure I told you he was so bad in 
order to bring you to him.” 

“Ah! And I’m glad I came. Thank 
God Icame! It would have been a 
raving story all over Ireland and I 
not to come.” 

When the night was aging two 
other volunteer nurses entered to 
take their turns. While they wait- 
ed with Alice in the kitchen Michael 
and the little mother stood beside 
the bed. They were saying good-bye 
for the night. 

“Father,” said Son, his palms 
stretched flat on the white coverlet, 
“I’m going to ask Alice to marry me 
if she will.” 

“And why don’t you, Son? Why 
don’t you?” It was the re-created 
Michael Hartigan speaking. “You 
have enough to give her when the 
trouble is over.” 

Then the little mother took Alice 
aside a moment later and whispered 
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gently after they had conversed for 
a few moments, 

“And do you like Son, 
dear?” 

“I like himself, but I don’t want 
the land or the cows or the pigs at 
all.” 

And while Alice continued to su- 
perintend the making of the tea for 
the visitors, father, mother and sol- 
dier son spoke together. 

“She likes you, Son dear, and 
she’ll have you, but she doesn’t want 
the land or the stock or the pigs. 
She says ’tis land and cows and the 
grabbing and the keeping that has 
blackened the soul of Ireland. And 
now that you have found your soul 
she says she doesn’t want you to 
lose it any more.” 

“Ay,” Son whispered in agree- 
ment. 

“Ay,” said Michael the Bog, the 
man of the house. Then he added, 
“But sure and one can like a grand 
horse and he pulling a creel of pigs 
behind him, and not mind the pigs 
at all.” 

“Don’t talk of pigs, and they near- 
ly the ruin of me!” pleaded the 
wounded soldier. 

And by then the tea was ready. 


Alice 














N the early days of European civi- 

lization, as we all know, the seas 
round England and Ireland and all 
the northern coasts, were infested 
by pirates; sea-robbers sailed to and 
fro, and attacked for plunder any 
defenseless vessels they might en- 
counter on the high seas; and as 
near our own times as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (much nearer, in- 
deed, sub rosa) her subjects and 
those of other sovereigns were wont 
to indulge in this perilous but ex- 
citing pastime. 

It should not surprise us, there- 
fore, to learn that besides the rough 
and hardy sea-dogs who roamed the 
seas on plunder bent, history has 
handed down to us the name of a 
female pirate, and she an _ Irish 
chieftainess or Queen. 

Her name was Grainne O’Mailly, 
or O'Malley, a name which some 
render into English as Grace O’Mail- 
ly but which in reality meant the 
“Ugly O’Mailly,” a far less graceful 
and uncomplimentary designation! 

This ill-favored but daring lady, 
whose name is still a familiar one 
in the land of her birth, is the hero- 
ine of many a romantic legend and 
stirring ballad, especially in the 
west of Ireland, and a writer in 
the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century tells us that “she is now 
vividly remembered by tradition, 
and people were living in the last 
generation who conversed with peo- 
ple who knew her personally.” A 
computation which seems to bring 
the times of Elizabeth very close to 
our own lives. 
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She was the daughter of Owen 
O’Mailly, called Dhubdara or of the 
Black oak, according to the frequent 
custom of distinguishing persons of 
position by some special sobriquet 
or nickname. He came of a stock 
far-famed for their seafaring ex- 
ploits, and as head of the clan of 
the wild fisher-folk and mariners of 
the west and Lord of the Isles of 
Arran, otherwise called “the Bor- 
ough of the O’Mailly’s,” now the 
baronies of Murrisk and _ Borris- 
hoole, he roved the sea in search of 
stray Spanish galleons or hapless 
merchant vessels. 

At his death, presumably some- 
where about 1560, he left two chil- 
dren, Grainne, a girl of nineteen, 
who had already accompanied her 
father on many of his piratical ex- 
cursions, and a son of tender years, 
who though nominally the chief of 
the clan, was now set aside by his 
very energetic and determined sis- 
ter, who promptly assumed com- 
mand of her father’s little fleet, and 
soon made her name famous along 
the wild and rocky coast of Conne- 
mara. This fleet, estimated the 
strongest and best appointed in Ire- 
land (where almost every coast-lord 
was also a pirate), was principally 
composed of coracles or boats built 
of basket-work, covered with horse 
hides, although she probably owned 
also a few of the clumsy wooden 
ships of the period; and their chief 
harbor was at Clare Island where 
her castle, Garrighowly, was like a 
true ocean queen’s eerie built right 
down to the edge of the sea. Popular 



















report had it that her vessels, when 
in harbor were not only moored, but 
tied together with a rope, one end of 
which passed into the castle by a 
hole in the wall, and that the chief- 
tainess slept with it round her arm 
in case of any attempt to attack or 
steal them by night. 

As has often been the case in 
other instances Grainne’s renown 
soon attracted to her standard a 
number of wild and lawless adven- 
turers from all parts of Ireland. 
These she ruled with iron sway and 
led in many successful raids, espe- 
cially against the vessels of the 
English Government which became 
so incensed against her that she was 
actually proclaimed an outlaw and 
a price of £500 placed upon her 
head, while her sea-girt castle was 
beseiged—unsuccessfully, however, 
by the English troops stationed in 
Galway. The stalwart sea queen 
gave them battle and after a fort- 
night’s skirmishing they retired dis- 
comfited to their headquarters. 

It may have been about this time 
that she gave her hand to the chief 
of an even more bellicose clan than 
her own—that which went by the 
name of “the ferocious O’Flaher- 
ties”; a band of men so dreaded 
by the Anglo-Norman settlers in 
Galway that they inscribed over 
the gate of their city, as a talisman, 
the words: “From the ferocious 
O’Flaherties; good Lord deliver us”! 
This O’Donnell O'Flaherty seems to 
have taken little part in the doings 
either of his wife or his clan, and 
the union was probably of short 
duration, for we find Grainne, once 
more a widow, collecting her some- 
what scattered retainers and begin- 
ning a fresh career of piracy under 
the plea that her ordinary revenues 
having ceased at his death, she was 
forced to maintain herself and her 
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people by the rich loot gathered 
from Spanish galleons or English 
merchantmen. 

Although leading such a lawless 
life “Queen” Grainne showed her- 
self no unworthy head of the dis- 


trict she ruled supreme. She 
founded and endowed religious 
houses; she made treaties with other 
“powers,” she educated her children, 
and strove to establish their rights, 
and promoted early marriages 
among her people with a view to 
preserving chastity. 

All this may be called the earlier 
life of Grainne O’Mailly; for her 
career seems very distinctly divi- 
sible into two periods: the latter 
one beginning with her second mar- 
riage to a Norman knight, Sir 
Richard Bourke, or Burke, chief of 
the sept of Mayo called Eughter the 
“lower” or younger branch in con- 
tradistinction to the upper or elder 
(Clanricharde) branch. His nick- 
name was “Richard in Iron,” in al- 
lusion to the plate armor he usually 
wore, and whether or not he was a 
more self-assertive person than 
Grainne’s first husband, certain it is 
that from this time onwards in- 
stead of plundering and harrying 
the English as of old, she entered 
into a alliance with them. A re- 
port from the English Viceroy to his 
Sovereign in the year 1576, says that 


“there came to me a most famous 
feminine sea-captain called Grany- 
y-Mallye and offered her service un- 
to me wheresoever I would com- 
mand her, with three galleys and 
two hundred fighting men, either in 
Ireland or Scotland. She brought 
with her her husband, for she was, 
as well by sea as by land, more than 
masters mate with him. He was of 
the nether Bourkes; and now, as I 
hear, MacWillian Euter, and called 
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by the nickname ‘Richard in Iron.’ 
This was a notorious woman in all 
the coast of Ireland. This woman 
did Sir Philip see and speak with; 
he can more at large inform you of 
her.” 


Some time later, and in conse- 
quence of the constant troubles in 
ever-lawless Galway between Celt 
and Saxon, Queen Elizabeth invited 
the Irish chieftainess—whom she 
doubtless considered her vassal—to 
confer upon the matters in dispute 
at a personal interview. The Con- 
naught princess agreed, and came 
to England with a numerous retinue, 
performing the whole journey by 
sea, from her western castle to the 
Tower of London, up the broad and 
picturesque Thames, thronged with 
barges and pleasure boats. While 
at sea a little son was born to her, 
named in memory of the event, 
Teoboid na Lung, or Theobald of the 
Ship; and many must have been the 
curious glances and wondering com- 
ments which greeted the arrival of 
this half-barbarian but proud little 
band of western Celts headed by 
their tall, dark, fierce-looking prin- 
cess. 


“Restless and dark—its sharp and 
rapid look 

Showed a wrong spirit prone a 
a wrong to feel 

And quicker to revenge it. 
book 

That sunburnt brow did fearless 
thoughts reveal, 

And in her girdle was a skeyne of 
steel. 

Her crimson mantle 
brooch did bind, 
Her flowing garments reached un- 

to her heel. 
Her hair part fell in tresses uncon- 
fined, 


As a 


her gold 
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And part a silver bodkin fastened 
up behind.” 


One wonders which of the his- 
toric courtiers may have stood be- 
hind the fair-haired, imperious Eliz- 
abeth as she stepped forward to 
greet her sister-monarch on that 
eventful day. Was courtly Raleigh 
among the group? or witty Sidney? 
or pensive Burleigh? or was the ob- 
servant playwright, Will Shakes- 
peare, among the crowd which 
thronged the water-side as the half- 
barbarian princess—for so he must 
have deemed her—in her golden or- 
naments and robes of rich Irish em- 
broideries (Irish maidens were far- 
famed workers with the patient nee- 
dle) stepped from her coracle to the 
Tower steps? 

They had probably received a 
somewhat grotesque description in 
advance of this Connaught princess, 
who “by the sheer force of her in- 
domitable will,” as a more sympa- 
thetic chronicler has it, had mas- 
tered and held under obedience a 
band of the fiercest and most law- 
less men in Ireland: the pirates of 
the Atlantic coast. As one old writer 
told his contemporaries: 


“She was a great pirate and plun- 
derer from her youth. It is tran- 
scended to us by tradition, that the 
very day she was brought to bed of 
her first child, that a Turkish Cor- 
sair attacked her ships, and they 
were getting the better of her men. 
She got up, put the quilt about her 
and a string about her neck, took 
two blunderbusses in her hand, 
came on deck, began damning and 
capering about, her monstrous size 
and odd figure surprised the Turks, 
their officers gathered together talk- 
ing of her; this was what she want- 
ed, stretched both her hands, fired 

















the two blunderbusses at them and 
destroyed the officers.” 


Yet, when it came to a personal 
interview, Grainne knew well how 
to maintain her own dignity, and 
when the English Queen offered her 
the title of countess she declined it, 
reminding her sister-monarch that 
she was already a queen. She would, 
however, accept the title for her 
baby son, Theobald, which was im- 
mediately bestowed, the babe being 
brought before Elizabeth who 
dubbed him Viscount Mayo. 

The points at issue being duly 
discussed and a new treaty agreed 
upon, Queen Grainne set sail again 
for her native land, and the occur- 
rence took place which is now one 
of the most well known of Irish tra- 
ditions. 

A violent storm obliged the little 
fleet to take refuge in Howth har- 
bor, and Grainne, with her retinue, 
landed and went up to the castle 
where she expected to be received 
with the traditional Irish hospital- 
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ity. But the doors were shut, the 
inmates were feasting within, and 
the storm-bound travelers were, 
strange to say, refused admittance. 
Burning with very excusable indig- 
nation the haughty chieftainess per- 
force retraced her steps seawards, 
and while traversing the castle 
grounds espied a beautiful child ap- 
parently playing about alone. She 
inquired who he was, learned that 
he was heir to the Lord of Howth, 
and promptly bore him off to her 
ship, and, when the storm abated, 
to Connaught, as a hostage, refusing 
to yield him up till the distracted 
father had pledged his knightly 
word that ever after the castle doors 
should stand open at meal times 
and no passers-by be refused hos- 
pitality. The custom was maintained 
until recent years. 


So Queen Grainne returned home 
in peace and honor. She died at a 
ripe old age, and was buried in a 
monastery which she herself had 
founded within her own domains. 


















TALL order, the ports of the 
world, for there are so many of 
them. And in alluding to each port 
of the first importance, one runs the 
unenviable risk of hurting some- 
body’s feelings, since no two people 
are agreed as to what order of se- 
quence should be observed. The 
patriotic inhabitants of the Fiji Is- 
lands, for instance, proudly claim 
that their harbors “will accommo- 
date the largest liners.” But, mis- 
sionaries excepted, who is anxious 
to go to this dangerous part of the 
globe, perhaps to be captured, fat- 
tened up, speared and eaten? Hali- 
fax (in Nova Scotia) prides itself on 
the Narrows, “in which,” declare the 
citizens, “all the navies of the world 
could find anchorage,” while poets 
advertise the interesting fact that 
“the scenery is picturesque.” So, to 
avoid heart-burnings, it is proposed 
to mention various ports irrespec- 
tive of their standing. 

Everybody knows all about the 
ports near home—or everybody 
ought to. Yet, those who sit by 
the fire, and read the words of wis- 
dom appearing in the newspapers, 
doubtless are in need of enlighten- 
ment. After surviving this article 
they will be walking encyclopedias 
of knowledge! 

Some ports have greater charms 
than others. Calais, for example, is 
singularly unattractive; Boulogne 
runs mainly to mud and fishy 
odors; and St. Valery-sur-Somme 
labors under the disadvantage of 
neap tides, during which the sailors 
admire the view and sample the 
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cafés. But cross the Gulf of Lyons, 
and you are at Genoa, where the 
tides behave themselves, though the 
voyage may be a horrible one. 
Genoa, by the way, was the British- 
Italian base during the War, trans- 
ports (with troops, rations, and am- 
munition) being berthed there, and 
in the face of much opposition. Not 
that the Italians resented the arrival 
of soldiers and big guns, bully-beef, 
and shells. On the contrary, they 
kissed the warriors, hung garlands 
about their necks, and filled their 
water-bottles with asti spumante, a 
festal wine of local manufacture. 
Nothing, however, would induce the 
Genoese stevedores to hurry them- 
selves, and stores were discharged 
with maddening slowness. Fortu- 
nately, for the good of the Entente, 
the British Army of Occupation did 
not remain long in Italy. 

Down the coast is Naples, with 
its lovely bay, idle dockers, and dan- 
gerous Vesuvius. Incidentally, there 
is a fine opera house, the San Carlo, 
the chorus of which is swelled by 
the before-mentioned dockers, who 
much prefer receiving a few lire for 
singing of an evening to the slavery 
of the docks. By day, Giacomo and 
Giuseppe hump great packages and 
bark their shins against hawsers. 
At night they support Turiddu and 
Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Canio and Nedda in / Pagliacci. 
The night’s work is a labor of love; 
the day’s task is a nightmare. Si, 
per Baccho! 

Brindisi no longer is of any ac- 
count since the P. & O. Company 

























abandoned it. Once the agricultural 
inhabitants earned their living sell- 
ing cherries (fresh and preserved) 
to the passengers. Now they devour 
their agreeable wares. 

A sail across the Mediterranean, 
and Malta is reached. The harbor 
certainly would not contain “all the 
navies of the world”; but having 
ascended the endless steps leading 
up to the town, a succulent nougat, 
an excellent cigar of island manu- 
facture (known as a “spotted dog’), 
and sights which are worth seeing, 
await the much fatigued climber. 
Then comes Port Said, with its 
ceaseless shipping traffic and deli- 
cious cigarettes—and singularly in- 
fernal dust. Aden, with barren rocks 
and red-hot heat, is only a passen- 
ger port of call, and an ugly one, 
too. But Colombo, across the In- 
dian Ocean, is a gem of a place— 
and the real East. The men are 
brown, with tortoise-shell combs in 
chignon-arranged tresses; the bun- 
galows are whitewashed and deeply 
thatched; and the trees are covered 
with greenery all the year round. 
True, the “spicy breezes,” which 
good Bishop Heber has immortal- 
ized in doggerel, are comparatively 
rare; but luscious native fruits, all 
things considered, form a welcome 
substitute. The port runs to a large 
graving dock, every sort of down-to- 
date appliance for the discharging 
and loading of cargo, and a perspir- 
ing and important Port Captain, 
who is well paid. The mugginess, 
of course, is frightful; one sweats 
horribly from midnight till midday 
—and again till midnight. Still the 
surroundings in other respects are 
a minor poem. 

Two or three days up the Indian 
coast, and the sailor is at Calcutta, 
whence sugar, linseed, shellac, in- 
digo, green  beetle-wing, muslins 
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(from Delhi and Dacca), rice, cot- 
ton, tea, silk, jute, and a hundred 
other commodities are exported. 
Saltpeter, too, is an export; but 
much of it remains, alas, in Indian 
soil, to the detriment of the tobacco 
leaf from which the Indian cigars 
are made. There is no more inter- 
esting port than this Hooghly water- 
way, for all the nations on the face 
of the earth are to be found there. 
Chinese ships’ cooks, Lascars, Malay 
able seamen, Scotch engineers, Irish 
ships’ doctors, American captains, 
and Danish quartermasters, with a 
sprinkling of French, German, Bel- 
gian, Spanish, and Portuguese sea- 
faring men make up the (literally) 
floating population. Arab and So- 
mali firemen join the throng ashore, 
and everyone patronizes the movies, 
Charlie Chaplin being the potent at- 
traction. Whites and blacks, all 
swear by him, the Negroes laugh- 
ing loudest. 

The same conditions prevail at 
Bombay and Madras—plus the most 
appalling heat. Bombay, for some 
unknown reason, considers itself su- 
perior to Calcutta, while Madras is 
supposed to be a hundred years be- 
hind the times. In India the pot 
dearly loves to call the kettle black. 

Rangoon, with its gold-covered 
Shwe-Dagon pagoda, and Singapore, 
green and muggy, extraordinarily 
cosmopolitan and positively hum- 
ming with business, are ports of 
the first magnitude. Bangkok also 
is a hive of industry, melting indus- 
try, the climate being a horror. Vis- 
itors live in hopes of seeing the fa- 
bled white elephant of Siam roam 
the suburbs. The sagacious beast, 
however, refuses to quit its jungle 
lair; fearing, no doubt, the press- 
gang, which once was the terror of 
Bangkok. To alligators and monkeys 
there is no end, ‘while tropical birds 
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continuously screech in the palm 
trees. A diet of Siamese ground 
dainties apparently is bad for the 
voice. 

Although some of the Japanese 
ports, hundreds of miles farther 
East, may not be of the first com- 
mercial importance, they are re- 
plete with charm, especially Naga- 
saki. Not so very many years ago, 
the pugnacious and inhospitable Jap 
viewed the “foreign devil” as an un- 
welcome stranger—at whose unhap- 
py head half a brick should be 
heaved. Nowadays, hospitality has 
ousted wholesale suspicion; the 
snickersnee remains in the sheath, a 
cup of tea being proffered in place 
of a deadly thrust. When the Cap- 
tain of a steamer goes ashore, he is 
received by a smiling and polite 
consignee, to whom he hands over 
the manifest. The young ladies of 
the family inquire after his “honor- 
able health” and sprinkle him with 
odorous flowers and petals. They 
coyly ask the guest if he is married, 
and take him for a moonlit stroll 
among the chrysanthemums and 
cherry blossoms. Cio-cio-san plays 
the two-stringed cither; Suzuki, her 
flapper sister, warbles a melodious 
love song—and sometimes looks the 
other way. 

Australia and New Zealand afford 
a hard contrast to flowery Japan. 
The port of Sydney, for example, is 
an unromantic marvel; vessels 
drawing twenty-seven feet can en- 
ter it at low water; and the wharf- 
age accommodation is the pride of 
the colony. Tons of baking powder 
and yeast are discharged, while the 
exports include wheat, frozen beef, 
and mutton, wool, butter, cheese, 
and timber. Red Australian gold, 
the best export of all, leaves the 
commonwealth, and the local wine 
finds its way to other lands. 
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Wellington possesses a matter-of- 
fact, landlocked harbor, the port 
being the joy of all good Welling- 
tonians. Meat preserving, candle 
and soap works, and tanneries, are 
near at hand; commerce queens it. 
No flower petals or moonlit strolls 
for the Captain: not a sign of ro- 
mance. 

To hark back to Europe and 
countries lying farther south, Lis- 
bon, dear to the winebibber and de- 
serted by Mr. “Pussyfoot” Johnson 
on account of its bibulous exports, 
is as picturesque as several earth- 
quakes have allowed it to be. Bar- 
celona, the home of nuts, onions, 
anarchists and opera, is distin- 
guished for its port and for having 
once objected to Caruso. Being pre- 
eminently stern critics, the Barce- 
lonians, highly disapproving of the 
preliminary réclame made for the 
eminent primo tenore assoluto, re- 
ceived him coldly and tore his repu- 
tation to shreds. Tangiers (some 
degrees nearer the Equator) and 
old-world Algiers have lost some of 
their fascination, owing to the 
French mania for modernizing for- 
eign possessions. This cannot be 
too greatly deplored. 

Capetown rejoices in docks, 
which, reflecting the imposing, flat- 
topped table mountain, are some- 
thing to be proud of. Wheat biscuits 
and whisky are among the most 
important imports—especially whis- 
ky. All the whites are consumed 
by a raging thirst; none dare drink 
too much unqualified water; and 
South African soda water, when not 
dashed with whisky, is said to go 
to the head. To prevent so appall- 
ing a catastrophe, the soda water is 
diluted in the usual manner. 

Notable, too, is Port Elizabeth, 
the “Liverpool of the Cape,” as the 
inhabitants proudly term it. The 























jetties are completely equipped with 
hydraulic cranes and capstans, and 
they are lit by electricity for all- 
night working. A model South 
African port. 

Endless are the other ports. 
There are Kingston in Jamaica, dis- 
tinguished for its rum, cyclones and 
woolly-headed inhabitants, and the 
corral-surrounded Carlisle Bay in 
sultry Barbadoes, where the grin- 
ning pickaninnies speak the most 
wonderful colored-man’s English in 
all the world. Decades ago, when 
it was the fashion to be Byronic, 
outward-bound vessels used to dis- 
charge British poets at West Indian 
ports. Some of these gifted beings, 
inspired by the noble blue moun- 
tains, the golden waving corn, the 
picturesque darkies, and the balmy 
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zephyrs, not to mention rich turtle 
soup and yellow bananas, scribbled 
verses by the yard. Others, falling 
victims to intemperate habits, drank 
so deeply of cooling sangaree and 
iced rum-punch that they had to be 
removed to the Island of Nevis. 
Here, in a well-conducted philan- 
thropical establishment, they recov- 
ered—or succumbed to delirium tre- 
mens. "Tis said that at night their 
ghosts walk, and, walking, recite 
poems. 

Grenada also has its port, St. 
George, which is almost completely 
landlocked. The local stevedores 
are industrious, sober and law-abid- 
ing, for they support life on coco, 
nothing more exciting being desired. 
Coco even plays its part in the com- 
plexion of the people. 





CHRISTUS. 


By Laura SIMMONS. 


Tuy crown of empire—must thou yield it now? 
Mine was of thorns they pressed upon My brow! 


Did friends, as foes, desert thee in thy power? 
Mine could not watch with Me one single hour! 


Is all thy life stripped stark, through shame and loss? 


Between two thieves I hung—upon a Cross! 


















I. 





XTERNALLY a play is depend- 
ent upon the producer and the 
players; internally it is governed by 
the theme and the plot. One might 
liken them to the brain and the 
heart. A fine theme delineated by 
a weak plot is as inarticulate as 
the orator whose ill health keeps 
him bedridden. A plot, however 
strong, without some idea or pur- 
pose behind it is as unimportant 
and transitory as a stevedore. Both 
may earn high wages for a time but 
when their usefulness ceases, soci- 
ety hardly notices the fact that some 
substitute has applied for their pay- 
roll. When a play’s body is very 
much stronger than its brain, we 
call it a melodrama. When theme 
and plot are equally robust and in- 
telligent, and function to mutual ad- 
vantage, a Hamlet is created. 

That Shakespeare borrowed his 
plots from older plays or from his- 
torical chronicles lacks importance 
for he used them simply as gar- 
ments for his thoughts. Men’s ac- 
tions are not interesting in them- 
selves but in the ideas that motivate 
them. History would be as unin- 
spiring as the annals of an ant hill 
could we not trace through the pet- 
ty acts of tyranny, the reverbera- 
tions of wars, and the monotony of 
conquest, injustice and revolt, the 
growth of a national conscience and 
ideal. Were it not for the larger 
principles dominating human soci- 
ety the life of man would be but 
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so much biological data. Horrible 
as is the crime of homicide, yet a 
series of unrelated, unexplained 
murders upon the stage could easily 
tend to be ludicrous rather than 
tragic. King Lear has remained one 
of the world’s great masterpieces 
not because it unfolds a pathetic 
picture of old age and youthful in- 
gratitude but because it embodies 
a philosophy of human suffering. 
The aim of all art is to arouse the 
imagination through sight and 
sound; to reach to man’s soul 
through his senses. Every great 
playwright must have a touch of 
the poet in him. A man may sit 
down and write a play to order in 
a given length of time. He may do 
so for the sake of future royalties; 
and the play, even under those con- 
ditions, may be a great one. It is 
said that “The Ancient Mariner” 
was written to earn Coleridge the 
funds for a walking trip with 
Wordsworth. But what is over- 
looked in such a statement is the 
fact that the seeds for the poem 
were already germinating in the 
poet’s fancy. Necessity acted as a 
hotbed for inspiration. He had al- 
ready tapped the source of some 
wellspring of truth in the universe 
and had filtered the precious drops 
by meditation. The man of genius 
has a reservoir of such inspiration 
within him which, in study and in 
solitude, he is refilling. The great 
playwright does not scamper 


























through the world hunting for suit- 
able plots; though he may be busy 
with the technique of his art as he 
trains himself to analyze emotions, 
his real business is to wash clean 
from the foibles and superstition 
about them such diamonds of truth 
as he may discover. When he has 
found one of universai radiance it is 
for him to choose the design in 
which men will perceive it in most 
crystalline and vivid clearness. 

It matters little how intimate and 
local may be the plot if the under- 
lying thought be one of the great 
human verities. The Doll’s House 
and Ghosts may be minutely Norwe- 
gian in background yet the same 
characters in similar situations 
would have inevitably unfolded the 
same story against any other na- 
tional landscape. One does not need 
Norwegian actors to make Ibsen in- 
telligible. But to us the plays of 
Chekhov like those of Sean O’Casey, 
built as they are upon purely na- 
tional characteristics, demand ra- 
cial interpretation. No one who has 
seen the Dublin players in O’Casey’s 
Plough and the Stars will ever be 
willing to see an Anglo-Saxon in the 
cast. No one who has seen the Mos- 
cow players in The Cherry Orchard 
will ever see it again in English. 
That is where Tolstoy went far be- 
yond his countrymen in taking hu- 
man rather than Slavic traits as his 
themes. His play, The Living 
Corpse or Redemption, recently pre- 
sented here by the German com- 
pany, is an interesting example. 
Though Fedja, the central character, 
is essentially Russian, yet Fedja’s 
struggle is not against some purely 
Russian weakness. His outcry, 
“There has always been so much 
lacking between what I felt and 
what I could do” is an echo of St. 
Paul, “for I do not that good which 
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I will; but the evil which I hate, 
that I do,” and, indeed, of every 
thinking man who has fought the 
two natures within himself. Though 
Tolstoy’s story is full of action, it 
is not the adventures of Fedja with 
the gypsies, his feigned suicide and 
living death that give the play its 
lasting interest but the spiritual in- 
sight gained by Fedja as he suffers 
physically. A sudden light breaks 
upon him at the end as he rehearses 
his tragedy: 


“I loved my wife less and less be- 
cause I was wronging her so hor- 
ribly. 

(Excitedly): “Yes. That’s it. I 
never realized it before. The reason 
why I loved Mascha was because I 
did her good, not harm. But I cru- 
cified my wife and her contortions 
filled me almost with hatred.” 


Tolstoy, through Fedja, has laid 
bare one of the most fundamental 
of spiritual truths. As the artist 
who sacrifices himself for his art 
finds supreme satisfaction in its 
creation; as the parent, animal or 
human, in fending its young be- 
comes identified with its offspring, 
so a good man’s good deeds are his 
own best reward, for in doing God’s 
work we come to love God. 

In saying that a play needs an 
idea behind it, we do not mean that 
it needs a purpose. Propaganda is 
not art. It is too apt to hold the 
mirror up to life at such an angle 
that the average eye is blinded. 
Rather show men life through the 
microscope of the philosopher and 
let them distinguish the truth for 
themselves. 

The man who writes honestly out 
of the heat of his own convictions 
will always find an audience. That 
is why Eugene O’Neill has held the 
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interest of the public. Clyde Fitch 
had far more clarity of expression, 
far more humor, far more deftness 
in detail and—must we add—more 
subtle theatrical trickery, yet O’Neill 
has already gained a wider appeal 
because he has something to say 
and because he makes bold use of 
dramatic devices (the reiteration of 
sounds, like the tom-tom, visual 
symbols such as the masks and the 
house with the outside wall re- 


moved, the incongruity of Marco’s 
speech), not only for spectacular ef- 
fect but in order to emphasize his 
thesis. 

Yet the greatest theme cannot 
thrive with a weak plot although a 
strong story and no theme may oft- 
en reap royalties. It is the old story 
of the body that continues to func- 
tion with a dormant brain. But that 
is in the present tense; for future 
life, the spirit is essential. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.—For 
three hundred years before Shakes- 
peare’s day there had been no Jews 
in England. The embargo upon their 
persons, begun by Richard Coeur de 
Lion, was not lifted until the time 
of Cromwell. Where then did 
Shakespeare find his prototype for 
Shylock? The Elizabethan era fur- 
nished no set of Baedekers and the 
first description of Venice to be pub- 
lished in England, appeared four 
years after the production of 
Shakespeare’s “Venesyan Comedy” 
in Surrey in 1594; yet the Venetian 
background of the play is so authen- 
tic—witness the exchange on the 
Rialto, and Portia’s mention of the 
“traject” (traghetto), or common 
ferry from the Brenta—that many 
commentators now believe that 
Shakespeare visited Italy. That 
would explain his subtle study of 
the Hebrew trader. The story of 
the pound of flesh is traceable back 
to Buddhist legends and the right to 
demand this form of payment from 
an insolvent debtor is a primitive 
form of justice that is recognized in 
the Twelve Tables of the ancient 
Roman code. The interpolation of 
the love story and the young wife’s 
intervention during the trial, were 


found by Shakespeare in an Italian 
romance called Giannetto. The in- 
cident of the caskets he culled from 
the Gesta Romanorum. 

We have no record of the manner 
in which Shylock was originally 
played but, in 1741, Macklin dis- 
carded the low comedy version of 
the play, popular during the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and 
took London by storm by the tre- 
mendous passion and tragedy he 
elicited from the part. From his 
time until Sir Henry Irving, it was 
customary to end the play with the 
trial. The three greatest Shylocks 
of the last century, Barrett, Booth, 
and Irving made him the fearful 
image of man, yielding, and then 
overridden by an evil passion. The 
younger Kean attempted to ennoble 
the portrait. Mansfield at first 
strained every line for sympathy. 
The double tragedy of Warfield’s 
pitiable interpretation was sup- 
posedly founded on the righteous 
indignation of the persecuted. It 
is, indeed, our responsibility for the 
moral deterioration of the Jew that 
is to us the keynote of the tragedy 
of Shylock. Shakespeare has shown 
the festering influence of prejudice 
and bad example. It is the injustice 
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of the Christians that has inoculated 
so evilly the Jew. At the close of 
Shylock’s speech “Hath not a Jew 
eyes?” etc., he adds, “The villainy 
you teach me, I will execute.” 

In Sir Henry Irving’s stupendous 
performance the villainy in the pro- 
cess of execution had transformed 
the man. He was the embodiment 
of vengeful hate. To gain such a 
climax, however, the passions of 
Shylock must be gradually shown 
outstripping restraint. With Mr. 
Arliss the reverse seems to be the 
case. In Act L, his suavity, his 
shrewdness, his feigned courtesy all 
seem to indicate an Oriental screen 
to hidden fires. But the fire smol- 
ders and burns out. There is a di- 
minuendo instead of a crescendo in 
his playing. At the trial he is al- 
ways dignified but not tremendous- 
ly important. A _ stronger Portia 
would have found him an unworthy 
quarry. He neither arouses horror 
nor evokes pity. He still has the 
acumen to snub Antonio, who at- 
tempts to help him as he stumbles 
on leaving the Court; his money 
may have gone but not his poise. 
In short this Shylock is a hard- 
boiled financier who has been balk- 
ed in a grim practical joke; who 
retains his grudge as well as his oth- 
er faculties and who, we feel, will 
not too long remain a bankrupt. 

As Mr. Winthrop Ames has listed 
his production as a comedy, per- 
haps the interpretation of Mr. Ar- 
liss is the suitable one for the gra- 
cious vein in which the play is pro- 
duced. The Portia of Miss Peggy 
Wood seems to have stepped down 
from a Renaissance canvas. She is 
a charming young lady and like Mr. 
Arliss is unsurpassed in her first 
scene. She has youth and piquan- 
cy with the caskets but in the trial 
she still remains young and fairly 


charming. She is evidently so fear- 
ful of approaching oratory in the 
famous speech that she delivers it 
in a girlishly conversational tone. 
Nor did the incongruity of her hav- 
ing a téte a téte with her unsuspect- 
ing husband ever seem more 
marked. Her Paduan lawyer was 
still so palpably Portia. We won- 
der if any actress will ever dare the 
experiment of a small pointed beard 
or a shadow on the upper lip or even 
a different colored wig. The last act 
is a lovely embodiment of the liquid 
moonlight of the lines. As is gener- 
ic with Mr. Ames’s productions, it is 
polished, deft in movement, and a 
shifting panorama of pleasing and 
imaginative pictures. The Prince of 
Morocco, a gay flash of color and ac- 
tion. The opening scene brought 
Venice very close. The Gobbo of 
Mr. Romney Brent of the Grand 
Street Follies is the best we have 
ever seen. But though we may have 
to disagree with Shakespeare’s own 
classification we still aver that to 
the modern world the spectacle of 
Shylock means more than a “Ve- 
nesyan Comedy.”—At the Broad- 
hurst Theater. 


SaLvaTion.—Revivalism is in the 
air and is reflected in the theater. 
Elmer Gantry stirred its muddiest 
reaches. Mr. Bayard Veiller, con- 
tent with his income from Mary 
Dugan, is said to have destroyed his 
dramatic version of the Lewis novel 
in order to spare both the public 
and the censor. Bride of the Lamb 
two years ago showed the aftermath 
of religious hysteria in a middle 
western village with unpleasant 
power. Bless You, Sister, one of 
this winter’s failures, sketched the 
career of a leading female evangelist 
from the discontented daughter of 
a small-town minister; accenting 
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the unsavory methods of drawing 
large collections used by her and her 
manager. That there is money— 
“big money”—in revivalism seems 
unquestioned, if one may trust cur- 
rent fiction. In this latest play of 
Sidney Howard’s, Bethany, the girl 
evangelist, is sincere in her mission 
but her sincerity is the business 
capital of her mother, her manager, 
and her press agent. Her conver- 
sions were verified by their bank 
balances. 

Bethany had been preaching prof- 
itably since her own conversion at 
the age of twelve, when she sudden- 
ly discovered, as Mr. Howard rang 
up his curtain, that her tenor ef- 
fected her strangely and in a very 
human fashion. Her mother and 
manager, scenting danger, summa- 
rily discharge him, but with singu- 
lar lack of perspicacity, then betake 
themselves on the midnight to New 
York, leaving Bethany unguarded in 
Chicago. Reénter the tenor. That 
is the first and very searching weak- 
ness in Mr. Howard’s plot. The sec- 
ond comes in the next act when the 
mother, the manager, the press 
agent, and the tenor form a stock 
company called Salvation, Incor- 
porated, and discuss all its details 
with sublime indifference before 
Bethany herself. Whether Mr. How- 
ard was too hurried to invent some 
other method for her enlightenment 
or whether he wished to demon- 
strate that they considered her men- 
tally deficient is not quite clear to 
us, at all events Salvation, Inc., goes 
into bankruptcy then and there. 
Bethany understands the traffic 
made of her Gospel. At her fam- 


ily’s entreaty she goes back to Chi- 
cago for another meeting and, 
preaching for the first time without 
any personal conviction, she makes 
more converts than ever before. It 
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is curious that in Bless You, Sister 
the same point was stumbled upon 
by the authors but was not devel- 
oped. There, Miss Alice Brady as 
the evangelist made her address to 
the audience in the theater with 
such very fine effect that her fiancé, 
who knew all about the hokum prac- 
ticed, was nevertheless so aroused 
that he “hit the trail” up to the plat- 
form to proclaim his own conver- 
sion. To Bethany, however, it 
brought home the fact that it was 
not she who made the converts but 
the converts who made her. She had 
thought it was God Who spoke 
through her as a chosen vessel but 
it was she who answered while 
God called through countless hun- 
gry souls. “Thou wouldst not seek 
Me hadst thou not already found 
Me,” wrote Pascal. The idea of God 
is innate in every human mind. The 
menace of Evangelism is the evoca- 
tion of forces that are so much more 
powerful than the individual. 

The play of Mr. Howard’s is an 
uneven vehicle for the fluttering 
genius of Miss Pauline Lord. The 
tenor is a low comedy figure 
throughout and the _ exposition 
seems unnecessarily labored and 
cheap. Miss Lord portrays a curi- 
ous combination of immaturity and 
strength. The girl’s total prostra- 
tion in Act II. and her final exit were 
both astounding feats. With her 
peculiarly indecisive mannerisms 
Miss Lord yet manages to convey a 
powerful impression. The press 
agent of Osgood Perkins also de- 
serves commendation.—At the Em- 
pire Theater. 


TuHeE First Stone.—In this dram- 
atization of a story by Mary Heaton 
Vorse, Miss Le Gallienne has found 
a direct and simple drama for 
which both she and her company 























are admirably equipped. The crav- 
ing for the ideal of high romance 
in the hungry heart of a Cape Cod 
wife who realizes her husband’s 
lapses, sends her out of her home to 
satisfy temptation. More fortunate 
than many another, she discovers 
quickly that the only human ideal 
that is secure from disillusionment 
is the one that remains unattainable. 
She realizes that the treasures that 
are richest and most secure are 
those blessed daily duties so difficult 
to appreciate unless their loss once 
faces us. The last act in which 
the father tries to take the mother’s 
place with the children and in which 
the children wait for her is very 
telling through the utter lack of self- 
consciousness and simplicity with 
which it is played. 

Miss Josephine Hutchinson does 
another lovely piece of work in the 
little daughter. Miss Le Gallienne, 
with her mannerisms well under 
control, is very quiet but convincing 
as the wife. The husband who tries 
to make his own pride sufficient ex- 
cuse for locking the door to his re- 
turning wife, finds himself against 
a situation that he realizes is larger 
than the assertion of his injuries. 
The home has been made by the 
woman. The children are part of 
her. If she goes it is disintegration. 
His work and love and her love and 
work are the beams on which their 
house is built. If either be taken 
away it falls. After all, destructive- 
ness is an accident in the heart of 
man; that is why so many homes 
still remain in the world for the 
children. Daily duties take the place 
of golden dreams in many men’s 
and women’s hearts and in the end 
they heal and bless the scars. They 
pass on to their children that ideal 
which remained to them perhaps be- 
cause it was intangible. The cast 
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headed by Egon Brecher is excellent. 
—At the Civic Repertory Theater. 


Cock Roxpin.—And “who killed 
him?” is the burden of this part 
time comedy, part time mystery 
play. Written by Elmer Rice and 
Philip Barry, one feels that one can 
almost assert where the brush was 
used that glued the component 
MSS. together. The time honored 
humor latent in amateur theatricals 
provides a rollicking opening for 
Act I. and the performance carries 
one along in Act II. until the mur- 
der. Act III. brings the solution. 
The characters are not very clearly 
delineated nor convincingly played. 
One only sees them at rehearsals 
and most of the time in make-up so 
that their daily lives are of little in- 
terest. Miss Beatrice Herford gives 
a curtain speech before the ama- 
teur performance which compared 
to that memorable one given by 
Robert Benchley before the curtain 
of the Music Box Review is not as 
funny as it should be. Either Miss 
Herford should have written it for 
herself or, if she did, she should 
have left it to the playwrights. Un- 
questionably the great occasion in 
the evening is Mr. Edward Ellis di- 
recting the rehearsal in Act I. so 
that we advise everyone who goes 
to be on time, for the best wine is 
served first.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater. 


DIvERSION.—There are some emo- 
tions that are best ignored, some 
scenes before which it is better judg- 
ment to draw a curtain. At this 
second play of the English school- 
master who wrote Young Woodley, 
certain members of the audience 
had the uncomfortable feeling that 
they were looking through a door 
that some one ought to get up and 
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close. The title is not an apt one 
from the standpoint of the public. 
It refers to the actress who toys 
with the passions of a boy during a 
summer’s vacation. With thorough- 
going selfishness she rekindles his 
flame on her return to London and 
starts a conflagration that ends in 
her own murder and the boy’s sui- 
cide. Groveling passion is one of 
the most nauseous of exhibitions and 
her scenes with the maddened and 
shameless boy exceed every category 
of decent taste. In the end his fa- 
ther, a physician, supplies him with 
a death potion and sends him round 
to the police station. It is, indeed, 
two hours of “diversion”! 

Much the best scene in the play 
is when the father, very sympathet- 
ically played by Sir Guy Standing, 
does his best to find out the secret 
of the boy’s unhappiness. The in- 
articulate affection, so helpless and 
so masculine is very finely drawn. 
The author, however, seems to for- 
get that the successful doctor must 
develop more intuition than the av- 
erage man. The father was too ob- 
viously made a physician on account 
of the last act. Richard Bird, seen 
here once as Marchbanks in Can- 
dida, does a good piece of work as 
the boy, but for the American stage 
his British accent is of an obtrusive 
quality.—At the Forty-ninth Street 
Theater. 


THe Bripat Vert.—The Labora- 
tory Theater has ambitiously at- 
tempted to produce this pantomime 
of Schnitzler’s with music by Doh- 
nanyi. It is rather a macabre af- 
fair. A sculptor, jilted by his love, 
whose parents betroth her to a rich, 
young man, drinks deep of poison 
which the young lady thoughtfully 
provides when she comes to bid 
him farewell. He sups it obligingly 
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but his ghost interrupts the bridal 
ball and claims the bride. A cheer- 
ful scene is then enacted in the 
sculptor’s studio where the enraged 
bridegroom joins the dead man’s 
hand to the bride’s and forces her 
to dance around the corpse and 
drink his health. She then goes 
mad and dies. The performance is 
seriously handicapped in having 
only a piano for the musical accom- 
paniment. The bride should also 
be an accomplished dancer. The 
music indicated that her work 
should have been done on her toes. 

By far the least disagreeable and 
most effective scene is the ball 
where the rushing about of the 
frightened guests and the wild danc- 
ing of the bride make a sweepingly 
broad and dramatic climax. The 
bridegroom was very effective; the 
bride’s gestures were awkward and 
monotonous but she evidently felt 
the part. The sculptor’s clothes had 
a disconcerting fashion of starting 
to fall off him. Mr. James Reynolds 
has designed the settings and cos- 
tumes which range from the Direc- 
toire for the men to Louis Philippe 
for the girls. Oil cloth is employed 
effectively for color and texture but 
is too rustling in sound for much 
movement. Pantomime is one of 
the exacting modes of expression 
and the students of the Laboratory 
Theater have made a brave begin- 
ning.—At the American Laboratory 
Theater. 


Excess BaGGaGce.—‘Better than 
Burlesque” has been adopted as the 
advertising slogan of this latest play 
of life backstage. We do not agree 
with the slogan. Alleged to have 
been written before Burlesque, Ex- 
cess Baggage deals with the vaude- 
ville circuits and reverses the plot of 
Burlesque in that this time it is the 
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wife who receives a better offer and 
who breaks up the team of Kane 
and McCoy. The last act shows us 
that goal of every vaudeville tyro, 
the Palace on Broadway. From the 
luxurious dressing-room with a real 
shower we see the hero actually per- 
form his slide for death down a 
tightrope from the gallery. There 
is a fall at the bottom, a shriek from 
the audience and a reconciliation in 
the luxurious dressing-room. 

The characterization in Excess 
Baggage is not so clever as in Bur- 
lesque, though it is patently a very 
authentic picture of the life it 
paints. The title symbolizes the dif- 
ficulty of fifty-fifty codperation in 
any partnership—either marriage or 
vaudeville—and it is encouraging to 
find a very sound and healthy moral 
philosophy underlying the play. It 
is the simple ugliness of our civili- 
zation—its speech—its people—its 
surroundings that seems paramount 
in this production. Perhaps one is 
fastidious in not being sufficiently 
grateful that beneath its crudities 
lies some real appreciation of spir- 
itual values.—At the Ritz Theater. 


THE QUEEN’s HusBAND is Mr. Ro- 
land Young and Mr. Roland Young 
is the beginning and end of The 
Queen’s Husband. Seldom has his 
quaint and quiet humor being ex- 
erted to better advantage, never has 
it been granted such a nearly con- 
tinuous opportunity for its func- 
tions. Mr. Emmet Sherwood’s play 
is rather in the nature of an inter- 
rupted monologue. As one looks 
back upon it in retrospect one re- 
calls Mr. Roland Young at his desk, 
playing checkers with his equer- 
ry, being “sassed” by his ministers, 
or scolded by his queen. Every so 
often he walked over to the balcony 
—that constituted most of the ac- 
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tion. As the royal desk is in the 
center of the stage and the royal 
chair faces the center of the desk 
and the king sits in the center of 
the chair, you can see that, even 
geometrically, Mr. Young, as the 
king, is in the middle of things. 

This comedy, which centers with 
so masculine an appeal upon men’s 
rights, does not consider it ill taste 
to hold up to broadest ridicule our 
visiting royalty of 1927. There 
seems to be a little mannish pique 
about it all and, as an added taunt, 
the queen is removed from all of 
one act which, it must be confessed, 
is rather the best of the three. Life 
in the palace and the kingdom too, 
fairly hums without her and the 
king, having found an opportunity 
for the first time in his life, to 
read the Constitution, discovers 
that he has more rights as a 
monarch than he has ever exer- 
cised as a husband and deter- 
mines to use them. Except for the 
king and his opponent at checkers, 
the cast has a tendency to overact 
—possibly to add to the action. A 
revolution and bombardment take 
place outside in Act II. and, though 
some plaster does fall on the king’s 
desk, the revolution is never really 
inside the play. The dialogue is 
neat and brisk. Mr. Young never 
fails to make his laughs count.— 
At the Playhouse. 


Marco MILLIoNS.—One comes 
away from Marco Millions with the 
feeling that one has seen a really 
great play. That is a really great 
sensation. The only regret that 
seems important is with the title. 
Perhaps Marco named it himself. 
Mr. O’Neill suggests in his Epilogue 
that every night Marco gets up from 
an aisle seat in the front row, a lit- 
tle sleepy, a little puzzled, and drives 
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off in his limousine, where he for- 
gets all about it. It is one stage 
direction that the Theater Guild 
does not have to worry over; one 
part for which it pays no salary; 
but who can say how many under- 
study the réle or how many Mar- 
cos step into their cars each night. 

Mr. O’Neill has taken for his pro- 
tagonist of commercialism, the me- 
dieval trader, Messer Marco Polo, 
who beards Wisdom in the person 
of the mighty Kubla Khan, and 
Beauty in the Princess Cucachin. 
The Emperor of Cathay has sent a 
message to the Pope through the 
Polo brothers, asking him optimis- 
tically to send one hundred wise 
men from Christendom to dispute 
with his sages the merits of the 
teaching of Christ as compared to 
Lao-tsze, Confucius, and Buddha. 
But the Pope says he has no hun- 
dred wise men—nor one; instead he 
sends Marco; and declares, grimly 
whimsical, that acquaintance with 
Marco will soon drive the Khan to 
seek spiritual salvation some- 
where! Arrived in Cathay, Marco 
boldly asserts the existence of his 
immortal soul. Confronted with 
death, he does not flinch. 


“Your pardon, Marco,” cried the 
Khan, “you cannot imagine your 
death. You are a born hero. I 
must keep you near me. You shall 
tell me about your soul and I will 
listen as to a hundred wise men.” 


So for fifteen years Marco is giv- 
en all opportunity to reveal his soul, 
and in the fifteen years the little 
Princess grows up and begins to 
look for it too. But the soul of Mar- 
co is hidden now so deep beneath 
the gold of his success that even 
during the long voyage, when the 
Princess sails away to become the 
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bride of the Khan of Persia and 
Marco as Admiral guards her from 
pirates and shipwreck and fever, his 
soul still remains concealed. The 
last night she looks into his eyes 
for farewell and suddenly his real 
heart cries out her name. But just 
then his uncle mutters “a million” 
in his sleep; Marco’s business sense 
snaps shut the window of spiritual 
light. His soul is left in the dark- 
ness of prosperity. The Princess 
dies. “For Beauty,” said the Sage. 
In the Prologue, her body on its 
weary way back to Cathay, revives 
for a moment at the sound of a Ve- 
netian voice and she sends this mes- 
sage back to the West, 


“I loved and died. Now I am 
love and live. And living, have for- 
gotten. And loving, can forgive.” 


Marco marries the plump little 
girl who has waited for him patient- 
ly all the seventeen years, and he 
tells all his friends of the money he 
has made. In a crystal, the great 
Khan sees him at the betrothal feast 
and breaks the crystal as Marco is 
recounting of his millions to his 
guests. 


“The Word became their flesh, 
they say,” groans the Khan. “Now 
all is flesh! And can their flesh 
become the Word again?” 


Can it? How many Marcos every 
night at the play? 

Mr. O’Neill has written not only 
with beauty but with humor and 
great dramatic intensity and the 
production at the Guild is like the 
visual unfolding of a poem. The 
stage pictures blend and melt into 
each other as in a poet’s fancy. The 
Khan of Baliol Hollaway is the fo- 
cus of the play; an impersonation 
























of infinite dignity. Mr. Lunt’s Mar- 
co is something all his own and the 
Princess, so human, yet so fragile 
and remote makes one very grateful 


Ill. 
1. December, 1926. 


BroaDwaYy.— The continuously 
popular melodrama of cabarets and 
bootleggers.—At the Century The- 
ater. 


THE LappER.—Propaganda for re- 
incarnation which is now on the free 
list for anyone interested.—At the 
Belmont Theater. 


CaPONSACCHI.—A revival by Mr. 
Hampden of his last year’s success- 
ful production of “The Ring and the 
Book” in very dramatic form.—At 
the Hampden Theater. 


2. March, 1927. 


THE CrapLeE Sonc.—The very 
moving and charming play of a 
Spanish convent which will repay a 
second visit.—At the Civic Reper- 
tory Theater. 


3. November. 


BuRLESQUE.—A very human do- 
mestic comedy in the strident set- 
ting of a burlesque road company. 
—At the Plymouth Theater. 


THe Baspy CycLone.—Mr. George 
M. Cohan’s merry farce which stars 
Grant Mitchell and a Pekingese. All 
toy dog owners will relish it.—At 
the Henry Miller Theater. 


4. December. 


Escape.—The finest play of the 
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Marco Millions is 
a very beautiful gift from all con- 
cerned to the public.—At the Guild 
Theater. 


to Miss Gilmore. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


season. Galsworthy, Leslie Howard, 
and Winthrop Ames are all to be 
congratulated.—At the Booth The- 
ater. 


PorGcy.—Du Bose Heyward’s nov- 
el dramatized by himself and pro- 
duced by the Theater Guild. An 
unforgettable picture of the Negro 
quarter in old Charleston.—At the 
Republic Theater. 


INTERFERENCE.—A suave London 
melodrama with no dull moments 
and an excellent cast which includes 
Messrs. Wontner and Matthews.— 
At the Lyceum Theater. 


THE Ivory Door.—A romantic 
and attractive fantasy by A. A. 
Milne combining both wit and phi- 
losophy.—At the Charles Hopkins 
Theater. 


THE TRIAL oF Mary DuGan.—The 
very popular court room drama by 
Bayard Veiller which is as sordid 
as it is absorbing.—At the National 
Theater. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.— 
Presented as a modern farce and re- 
deemed by Mr. Basil Sydney’s Pe- 
truchio.—At the Garrick Theater. 


5. January, 1928. 
CogueTTe.—A simple and very 


moving tragedy, beautifully played 
by Helen Hayes. One of the sea- 


son’s successes.—At the Mazine El- 
liott Theater. 
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Anp So To Bep.—Wallace Ed- 
dinger as Mr. Pepys with a good 
cast, charming settings, and much 
incidental seventeenth century mu- 
sic—otherwise a slight play.—At the 
Bijou Theater. 


DracuLa.—An uncanny melo- 
drama of a human vampire and his 
victim. Quite as thrilling as the 
novel.—At the Fulton Theater. 


THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Gleason in a home- 
made comedy of vaudeville actors in 
a country hotel. Banal in plot but 
redeemed by their humor.—At the 
Martin Beck Theater. 


THE MERRY MALONES.—George M. 
Cohan’s song and dance show with 
too little of Mr. Cohan.—At the Er- 
langer Theater. 


6. February. 


THE Doctor’s DiLEMMa.—A bDril- 
liant play of Shaw’s, most brilliant- 
ly produced and with an exceptional 
cast. 


Strongly recommended,—aAIl- 
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ternate weeks at the Guild The- 
ater. 


THE RoyaL FAamiL_y.—The most 
amusing comedy of the winter, with 
a beautiful bit of acting by Miss 
Haidee Wright as a great lady of 
the stage. The glimpse shown of 
her homelife and her family is full 
of color and action.—At the Selwyn 
Theater. 


Paris Bounp.—A comedy of mar- 
ried life and its hazards, and how 
one couple manages to carry on to- 
gether. A social tract by Mr. Philip 
Barry with good lines and good ac- 
tors.—At the Music Box. 


THE RackKet.—The drama of a 
Chicago police station by a Chicago 
reporter which Chicago is trying to 
keep out of Hlinois——At the Am- 
bassador Theater. 


BEHOLD THE BrIDEGROOM.—A dull 
play by George Kelly that should 
end with Act I. and which points the 
moral that it is sometimes too late 
to mend.—At the Cort Theater. 























The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE PAULIST COMMUNITY. 


1858-1928. 


EVENTY years ago the Mission- 
ary Society of St. Paul the Apos- 
tle, popularly called the Paulist Fa- 
thers, was organized. Five Amer- 
ican priests, all converts, and all 
members of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, on the advice 
of Pope Pius IX., instituted a new 
Community for the special purpose 
of bringing the knowledge of the 
Catholic Faith to the whole Ameri- 
can people. 

Five stalwart champions of the 
Faith were these pioneer mission- 
aries to their American brethren 
outside the fold: Isaac Thomas 
Hecker, the leader of the group, of 
German Lutheran stock, found his 
way through Transcendentalism in- 
to the Catholic Church; Augustine 
F. Hewit, first a New England Con- 
gregationalist, then an Episcopalian, 
was destined to succeed Father 
Hecker as Superior of the Paulist 
Community; George Deshon, class- 
mate of General Grant at West 


Point, an Ordnance Lieutenant in 
the United States Army, came from 
the Episcopal Church; Francis A. 
Baker of Baltimore, all too short- 
lived, was a graduate of Princeton 
and an eloquent preacher; Clarence 
A. Walworth, son of a Chancellor 
of the State of New York, a com- 
panion of Hecker’s in the Redemp- 
torist novitiate in Belgium, like 
Baker, was a convert from the Epis- 
copal ministry. 

In 1858, then, four of this group 
of priests,—Walworth held back, 
joined them later, but was forced by 
ill health to withdraw in 1865,—ap- 
plied to Archbishop Hughes of New 
York with a Program of Rule, were 
accepted by him and established 
themselves on the site of the pres- 
ent imposing and beautiful church 
in that city. 

Seventy years is a brief space in 
Church History, and in the annals of 
the Sons of Benedict or Francis or 
Dominic would comprise only a few 
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pages, but it is the whole history 
of the Paulist Fathers. Those sev- 
enty years have seen many works 
inaugurated and developed that 
have meant much for the Church in 
the United States and Canada. Look- 
ing back along the road as we pass 
this seventieth milestone, we can 
see the stately structures that have 
risen from the labors of those first 
Paulists and their successors: Mis- 
sions, Parishes, Literary Work, 
Newman Clubs, Radio. 

Missions to Catholics have always 
been an important part of Paulist 
activity. Preachers equipped to pre- 
sent the great moral truths forceful- 
ly and prayerfully have given these 
missions in every State in the Union 
and in most of the Provinces of 
Canada. Sometimes joined to these, 
sometimes independently, series of 
lectures to non-Catholics are given; 
or, in many sections of the country, 
the two features are combined,— 
moral instructions and doctrinal 
lectures. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the good that has been accom- 
plished by the non-Catholic mis- 
sions. The answering of written 
questions is always a feature, and 
even where actual conversions have 
not taken place,—though there have 
been thousands of these,—false 
views of Catholic faith have been 
corrected. Wherever these missions 
are preached they are instrumental 
in revivifying Catholic faith and 
virtue, and in dispelling prejudice 
against the Church and enlighten- 
ing our earnest-minded fellow citi- 
zens on the truth about Catholic be- 
lief and practice and history. It is 
literally continuing into the twenti- 
eth century the preacbing of the In- 
spired Word of God begun in the 
Judean hills and by the lakeside in 
Galilee, carried forward with great 
impetus by St. Paul, the Apostle to 
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the Gentiles, Patron of the Paulist 
Community, and by the long line of 
missionaries through all the cen- 
turies and in every land who have 
carried the Torch of Truth to those 
who sit in darkness. 

Not only by missions are present- 
day Paulists linked to the Founders 
of seventy years ago. Those men 
of far-seeing vision and intrepid 
courage planned a church in their 
first parish in New York. With 
what prophetic eye they read the 
future of the great cosmopolitan 
city is evident now to the thousands 
who fill the Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle every week. Designed by 
Father Deshon who had learned his 
engineering at West Point Military 
Academy, architects said it would 
not stand up. The soldier-priest 
has been justified. The immense 
span of the wide arched roof, be- 
ginning ninety feet above the floor, 
does stand, covering a huge church 
in which are eleven altars. Two 
years ago was celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the laying of its cor- 
ner stone. It stands, and, please 
God, will stand for many years as a 
monument to the faith, the courage, 
and the genius, of the first Paulists. 

From the original headquarters 
in New York other foundations have 
been made in the course of these 
seventy years. The Old Cathedral 
in San Francisco was turned over 
to the Paulists; it is on the edge of 
picturesque Chinatown and a block 
away now stands a modern Chinese 
school with its chapel in which Mass 
is offered every Sunday. Old St. 
Mary’s remains a landmark in the 
Catholic history of the Pacific Coast. 
Likewise in Chicago an _ historic 
church was given to the Commu- 
nity, another St. Mary’s, just outside 
the loop-district, the busy down- 
town of the great metropolis that 

















lies between East and West. As the 
years passed other parishes and 
mission centers were opened. The 
South has two: Winchester, Tennes- 
see, with its home parish and sever- 
al out-missions; its castle-like resi- 
dence accommodates groups of lay- 
men who come for Retreats from 
the Southern cities during the sum- 
mer. In Austin, Texas, is a small 
church, near the State University, 
which serves in the double capacity 
of a parish church and a chapel for 
the Catholic students at that Uni- 
versity. 

Other dioceses invited the Paulist 
Fathers to establish themselves in 
their cities, so that now, in addition 
to the places already mentioned, 
they have churches in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Portland, Oregon; Los 
Angeles, California; and there is a 
second church in New York. Nor 
has our neighboring country to the 
North been forgotten. Toronto, On- 
tario, has had a Paulist parish for 
many years, and just lately there 
was built a splendid new church to 
replace the small one with which 
the Community began. In Toronto, 


also, which has a splendid Univer- »« 


sity, the Paulists have charge of a 
Newman Club for the Catholic stu- 
dents, with their own beautiful 
Gothic chapel. This work for the 
Catholic students at non-sectarian 
universities has been a feature of 
Paulist activity for a long time: it 
is carried on with a splendid equip- 
ment in the way of chapel, library 
and club-rooms in Berkeley at the 
State University of California, with 
more modest accommodations in 
Minneapolis, and with an attractive 
Newman Hall at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

A signal favor was bestowed up- 
on the Community by Pope Benedict 
XV., when he invited the Fathers to 
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take charge of the Church of Santa 
Susanna in Rome, and make it the 
official church for Americans in the 
Holy City. 

The first recruits that came to the 
original group of Paulists made 
their preparation for the priesthood 
and for special works of the Com- 
munity at the mother-house in New 
York. When the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America was begun in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1888, the Paulist 
Community was the first to establish 
itself there in the old manor house 
on the estate. At a later date, un- 
der the auspices of the Catholic 
Missionary Union, the Apostolic 
Mission House was built nearby to 
train other priests in the Paulist 
method of giving missions to Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics. To train its 
own candidates, the Community 
now finds it necessary to maintain 
three separate institutions: a house 
for preparatory studies at St. 
Charles’ College, Catonsville, Mary- 
land; a novitiate at Oak Ridge, New 
Jersey; and St. Paul’s College which 
replaces their original home at the 
Catholic University. 

Father Hecker and his associates 
were impressed with the necessity 
of using the press in order to reach 
a larger audience than would be pos- 
sible by sermon and lecture. It was 
the dream of his life to have a Cath- 
olic daily paper. That dream has 
never been realized. But he wrote 
books, and the Community was in 
existence only three years when the 
first volume of Paulist sermons was 
published. Then in 1865 came the 
most ambitious venture, THE CaTH- 
oLIc WorLD. That magazine of lit- 
erature and science and Catholic 
thought has been issued every 
month since April, 1865. It is an- 


other bridge spanning the seventy 
years. 


The Apostolate of the Press 
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has taken other forms in the Com- 
munity’s history: the _ scholarly 
work of the Rev. Bertrand L. Con- 
way in defense of Catholic truth, the 
rich devotional literature of the Rev. 
Walter Elliott and the Very Rev. 
Joseph McSorley, and even music 
and poetry have had their place. 
Their own Paulist Press has done 
the printing of most of these books. 
The Catholic Missionary Union, in 
Washington, sponsors another mag- 
azine, The Missionary. 

In very recent years there has 
been a tremendous increase in the 
writing and the circulation of 
pamphlets. Realizing that hundreds 
of people who will not take the 
trouble to read books will read a 
small pamphlet or a smaller leaflet, 
the newly organized Paulist League 
is carrying on an intensive cam- 
paign to spread this type of liter- 
ature far and wide. The goal is a 
million a year! Last July it was 
announced that 712,000 pamphlets 
had been distributed in the preced- 
ing year. Very largely this is being 
accomplished through the book- 
racks set up in churches, convents, 
and colleges. An energetic Rack 


ip 
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Tenders Association is supervising 
this work throughout the country. 

The most modern means of 
spreading Catholic truth is Radio. 
It is in the spirit of the Paulists of 
seventy years ago who used every 
means at their disposal to dissemi- 
nate the teachings of the Church, 
that their spiritual sons in this age 
should use the latest medium for 
reaching the widest possible audi- 
ence. It is consonant with this spir- 
it that they were quick to grasp the 
possibilities and to take steps at 
once to actualize them. Radio Sta- 
tion WLWL has been on the air 
since September, 1925; its message 
has been heard not only in many 
parts of the United States and Can- 
ada far distant from New York, but 
in Liverpool and in Blackpool, Eng- 
land, and in far-off Greenland. The 
services from the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle are broadcast on Sun- 
day nights, and through the week, 
apologetic lectures, the ever-popu- 
lar Question Box, talks on social 
problems, books, drama, current 
topics, together with dignified musi- 
cal programs have many thousands 
of listeners. 
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IN MEMORIAM—MSGR. CONSTANTINE BUDKIEWICZ.* 


REMAIN where I am; if God 

calls me, I know it will be for 
the best, even should the call come 
through the Red Terror.” So spoke 
Msgr. Budkiewicz in September, 
1922, in clear presentiment of the 
sad fate that was so soon to over- 
take him. On the Good Friday of 
1923 the call did come to him, and 


1Among the many tragedies of the last dec- 
ade in Russia, an unforgettable one, as far 
as Catholics are concerned, is the execution 
of Msgr. Constantine Budkiewicz, who was 
shot to death in Petrograd on March 30, 1923. 





he answered it unflinchingly, re- 
maining where he was. 

To us who had known him and 
loved him, the horrible news at first 
came like a nightmare, unreal, mon- 
strous beyond comprehension. It 
was difficult to discern the glory of 
martyrdom under the horror, the 
cruelty of the fact. We could not, 
or rather we would not, realize that 
this death was “ad majorem Dei 
gloriam.” 

In those awful surroundings of 























hatred and lovelessness, in which 
rolled on our Petrograd life, the big 
kindly figure of the “ksiads prelat,” 
as we called him, loomed like a real 
embodiment of love. 

He had grasped, sooner than 
many others, what was the best pol- 
icy to pursue with those who “were 
not of us”: prudence and gentleness, 
and he followed it, without, how- 
ever, swerving for a moment from 
Catholic principles. 

Beloved and honored by his pa- 
rishioners, respected by the many 
non-Catholics who came in touch 
with him, he was known to nearly 
everybody in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow. 

His church in Petrograd, St. Cath- 
erine’s on the Nevsky, soon became, 
due to his energetic efforts, the very 
center, as it were, of Petrograd 
Catholic life. Its atmosphere of 
sympathy was magnetic: non-Cath- 
olics, most of them weary and 
fagged out by the outside horrors, 
would willingly come there, glad to 
rest for awhile in that spirit of peace 
and charity which pervaded the 
whole place. 

Msgr. Budkiewicz, for all his true 
and deep Catholicity, had none of 
the narrow-mindedness of a fanatic, 
and he was always ready to see, to 
discuss and to respect the viewpoint 
of those who were outside the faith. 
And his skill in handling these dif- 
ficult questions won over many and 
many of them. 

Sunday after Sunday he would 
preach at St. Catherine’s his simple, 
unsophisticated sermons, and the 
keynote of all of them was, “God is 
Love, and it is given to us to be His 
true children.” 

In spite of his strenuous busy 
life, filled with miscellaneous parish 
duties and administration of the 
Catholic Petrograd Committee, at 
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the head of which he stood, he al- 
ways found time for everything, and 
people, whether they were Catholics 
or not, were invariably sure to find 
him ready to give them welcome. 
He never shut his door to anyone 
and, moreover, he knew how to help 
so that his right hand knew not 
what his left was doing. 

Notwithstanding his impaired 
health—during the last years he 
suffered badly from some internal 
trouble—he never appeared weary, 
and, even when obliged to remain 
in bed, would insist on being kept 
au courant with everything con- 
nected with his work. 

The Russian Catholics in Petro- 
grad lost in him one of their best 
friends. Though a Pole to the core 
and a great patriot at heart, he knew 
how to efface his nationality, so as 
not to make it jar unnecessarily on 
the Russian converts who flocked to 
the Church. He knew how to be 
first and foremost a Catholic. With 
touching solicitude and infinite tact 
he did all in his power to banish the 
so-called national misunderstand- 
ing, always urging upon all, Poles 
and Russians alike, the necessity of 
rallying at this crucial time to one 
common cause. 

He went far to meet all the im- 
mediate wants of Russian converts. 
He inaugurated in some of the Pe- 
trograd Catholic churches sermons 
in Russian, and at his suggestion 
the evening services during the 
months of May, June and October, 
were conducted not only in Pol- 
ish and the Lithuanian languages 
but in Russian as well. Needless to 
say, most of the Russian converts 
found in him a kind adviser, always 
ready to help them in their diffi- 
culties in spite of the heavy de- 
mands on his time. 

Kindness, eagerness and willing- 
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ness to help, combined with the 
chivalrous demeanor of a perfect 
Christian gentleman, those are the 
characteristics we shall always re- 
member in him. 

During the comparatively short 
time that we knew him, we grew 
to love him, and our work under 
him in our beloved parish of St. 
Catherine’s drew us still closer to- 
gether. Perhaps, many to whom he 
was so dear, have stifled the an- 
guished question on their lips: 
“Why should he have gone? Gone 
and left the country where the 
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workers are so scarce? Why was he 
not allowed to stay and continue his 
work?” 

We may live to hear the answer 
in the future, when the blood- 
stained country, now on the rack of 
superhuman sufferings, will rise to 
a greater glory and to a fuller 
knowledge of God’s Truth, Truth 
Universal, Truth Catholic, when the 
deaths of many martyrs, who, like 
Msgr. Budkiewicz, have laid down 
their lives for the Faith, will have 
borne fruit. 

ONE OF HIS RUSSIAN DAUGHTERS. 




















THE SUPPRESSION OF IRISH TRADE. 


By the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, the trade of Ireland 
with the Continent of Europe was 
important—and trading ships were 
constantly sailing between Ireland 
and the leading ports of the Con- 
tinent. Irish merchants were known 
in the great Continental markets. 
And Irish money commanded credit. 

This condition of things natural- 
ly did not suit commercial England. 
So at an early period she began to 
stifle Irish industry and trade. 

In 1494 an English law was en- 
acted prohibiting the Irish from ex- 
porting any industrial product, ex- 
cept with English permit, and 
through an English port, after pay- 
ing English fees. The handicap 
failed. For, we find English mer- 
chants in 1548, unofficially taking a 
hand at trying to end the traffic— 
by fitting out armed vessels to at- 
tack and plunder the trading ships 
between Ireland and the Continent 
—commercialized piracy. But offi- 
cial piracy had to be fallen back up- 
on. Twenty years after, Elizabeth 
ordered the seizure of the whole 
Continental commerce of Munster 
—much more than half of the trade 
of the Island—and a fleet under Ad- 
miral Winter was despatched to do 
the good work. In 1571 she ordered 
that no cloth or stuff made in Ire- 
land, should be exported even to 
England, except by English men in 
Ireland, or by merchants approved 
by the Government. (Nearly thirty 
years before, her much married fa- 
ther, Henry, had forbidden Irish 
cloths to be exported from Galway.) 


Nova et Vetera. 


In 1477, after imprisoning some 
Irish merchants who traded with 
Irish money in Bristol, the English 
Government adopted a radical re- 
form by introducing into Ireland an 
English coinage debased twenty-five 
per cent below the English standard, 
and compelled Ireland to accept it 
as her legal currency. 

By reason of their big Continen- 
tal trade the shipping industry had 
in itself become an important one 
to Irishmen. Hence it was advisable 
to extinguish it. The Navigation 
Act of 1637 provided that all ships 
must clear from English ports for 
foreign trade. But as this did not 
sufficiently discourage Ireland, the 
Act was amended, in 1663 (15 
Charles II, c. 7), to prohibit the use 
of all foreign-going ships, except 
such as were built in England, mas- 
tered and three-fourths manned by 
English, and cleared from English 
ports. Their return cargoes too, 
must be unladen in England. Ire- 
land’s ship-building industry was 
thus destroyed, and her Continental 
trade was practically wiped out. 

By 4 Geo. Il, c. 15, Ireland was 
permitted to import directly from 
the Plantations all goods, etc., of the 
growth, production or manufacture 
of the said Plantations, except su- 
gar, tobacco, indigo, cotton, wool, 
molasses, ginger, pitch, turpentine, 
tar, rice, and nine or ten other spec- 
ified items—which stripped of its 
facetious verbiage, just means that 
she was permitted to import West 
Indian rum—thus aiding the plant- 
ers and rum makers of the West In- 
dies, at the expense of Irish farmers, 
distillers, and constitutions. 
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The foregoing will seem to many 
readers a good English joke. But 
from constant reiteration through 
the centuries these English jokes 
proved rather wearing on Ireland’s 
health. 

The woollen joke was not the least 
trying. 

At a very early period Ireland had 
been forbidden to export her cattle 
to England, and then, turning to 
sheep-raising, was, by 8 Eliz. c. 8, 
forbidden to export sheep. She next 
essayed woollen manufactures. This 
quickly became a great Irish indus- 
try. In the Continental markets, 
and even in the British, Irish wool- 
lens were in brisk demand. So, in 
1571 Elizabeth imposed restriction 
upon the Irish woollen trade that 
crippled the large Irish trade with 
the Netherlands and other parts of 
the Continent. Yet half a century 
later Lord Strafford, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, begs for a 
little more discouragement. 

But it was not until 1660 that was 
taken the radical step of forbidding 
by law the export of woollens from 
Ireland to England. When this blow 
fell the Irish resorted to exportation 
of their raw wool. This was stopped 
by 12 Charles II, c. 32 and 13 and 14 
Charles II, c. 18—which Acts pro- 
hibited Ireland from exporting 
sheep-wool, wool-fells, mortlings, 
shortlings, yarn made of wool and 
wool-flocks. The Acts were thor- 
ough. 

Ireland tried its hand at manufac- 
turing cotton. England met this 
move with a twenty-five per cent 
duty upon Irish cotton imported in- 
to England. And next (in the reign 
of Geo. I) forbade the inhabitants of 
Great Britain to wear any cotton 
other than of British manufacture. 
So the cotton comedy was ended be- 
fore it was well begun. 
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From an early period the Irish 
had a large trade in the export of 
cattle to England. This was soon 
prohibited. But when England felt 
need for Irish cattle, they were ad- 
mitted once more. In 1665 Irish cat- 
tle were no longer welcome, and an 
Act of Parliament in that year put 
a heavy import duty on black cattle 
and sheep. 

The resourceful Irish then began 
killing their cattle and exporting the 
dead meat to England. Their equal- 
ly resourceful protectors countered 
with a law (18 Chas. II, c. 2) declar- 
ing that the importation of cattle, 
sheep, swine and beef from Ireland 
was henceforth a common nuisance, 
and forbidden. And to leave no lit- 
tle hole without a peg—they added 
pork and bacon for good measure. 

But the contrary Irish ferreted 
out a hole to get through. They de- 
veloped dairying, and began export- 
ing butter and cheese from Ireland. 
Their exasperated protectors had to 
go to the trouble of amending the 
prohibition laws—adding butter and 
cheese to the items which the Irish 
were invited to keep at home. 

In the middle of the eighteenth 
century Ireland, developing an im- 
portant silk weaving industry, be- 
gan to disturb the dreams of Eng- 
lish silk weavers. So Britain, which 
imposed a heavy duty on Irish silk 
imported into England, politely re- 
quested the Irish Parliament to ad- 
mit British manufactured silk into 
Ireland free! What is more, the des- 
picable Anglo-Irish Parliament com- 
plied. Within the next generation 
the number of silk looms at work 
in Ireland was reduced from eight 
hundred to twenty. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century Ireland began not only mak- 
ing her own glass, but also making 
glass for export; and Irish glass was 
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gaining a name. Then by 4 Geo. II, 
c. 15, the Irish were forbidden to 
export glass to any country what- 
soever under penalty of forfeiting 
ship, cargo, and ten shillings per 
pound weight of cargo. And it was 
forbidden to import any glass other 
than that of English manufacture. 
Four and five centuries ago and 
upward, the Irish fisheries were the 
second in importance in Europe. 
Under careful English nursing they 
were, a century and a half ago, 
brought to the vanishing point. 
Then the independent Irish Parlia- 
ment at the end of the eighteenth 
century saved them. It subsidised 
and revived the Irish fisheries—till 
they were rivalling the British. A 
few years after the Union, in 1819, 
England withdrew the subsidy from 
the Irish fisheries—at the same time 
confirming and augmenting the sub- 
sidies and grants to the British fish- 
ermen—with the result that, not- 
withstanding Ireland’s possession of 
the longest coastline of almost any 
European country, it is now pos- 
sessed of the most miserable fisher- 
ies. The Irish fish were, with typi- 
cal British solicitude, protected into 


the British net. 

—Sreumas MacManus, The Story of the Irish 
Race (New York: The Irish Publishing Co.), 
pp. 483-491. 


ip, 
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THE CHURCH OF THE AGES. 


Tue Church, at one time imperial- 
istic in her political alliances, was, 
at another, feudalistic; but she 
never committed herself in principle 
to imperialism or to feudalism. She 
spoke Greek in Athens and Latin 
in Rome, and her sons wore the 
chlamys or the toga; but she was 
never confined to Greece or to Italy. 
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In later days she lisped the nascent 
languages of Goth and Frank, and, 
in her steppings through their lands, 
showed not a little of their uncul- 
tured bearing and of their unformed 
civilization; but she was never lim- 
ited in life and conditions to the life 
and conditions of Goth or Frank. 
Her scientific knowledge was scant 
as that of the epoch; her social legis- 
lation and customs, as rude and ten- 
tative. She was merely partaking, 
in her human elements, of the life 
of her epoch, her divine elements 
always remaining the self-same. 
Two or three centuries ago she was 
courtly and aristocratic under the 
temporal sway of the Fifth Charles 
of Spain, or of the Fourteenth Louis 
of France; but this again was a 
passing phase in her existence, and 
at other times she may be as demo- 
cratic in her demeanor as the most 
earnest democracy would desire. 
Her canon law, which is the expres- 
sion of her adaptability to environ- 
ment, received the impress, now of 
Charlemagne, now of Hapsburgh or 
Bourbon edicts; but never was she 
herself mummified in Justinian or 
Bourbon molds, and her canon law 
may be as American as it was Ro- 
man, as much the reflection of the 
twentieth century as it was of the 
Middle Ages. Were not all this true, 
the Church would not be Catholic, 
as her Founder was Catholic, the 
Teacher and Saviour of all ages and 
of all nations. Let us be as broad 
and as Catholic in our conception of 
the Church as Christ was, and we 
shall have no difficulty in recogniz- 
ing her fitness to all lands and to all 
ages—past as well as present, and 


present and future as well as past. 

—JouNn Ineranp, The Church and Modern 
Society (Chicago: D. H. McBride & Co.), pp. 
95, 96. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


THE AMERICAN SOUTH-WEST. 


AMERiIcA has her counterpart of 
what Newman called in reference to 
English history “the Protestant tra- 
dition.” Partly through ignorance 
and partly through malice the aver- 
age American is carefully shielded 
from knowledge of what the Cath- 
olic Spaniard has contributed to- 
ward clearing the wilderness and 
educating the aborigine; about the 
only exceptions are those who are 
so fortunate as to dwell in the places 
hallowed by the memories and re- 
taining material evidences of what 
is a noble page in modern history. 
At a time when the English Protes- 
tant settlements along the Atlantic 
were little more than outposts 
against the savage, whole tribes of 
Indians in regions now a part of the 
United States had been Catholicized 
and civilized, with churches, schools, 
and printing presses; and in the 
City of Mexico, the centre whence 
radiated this astonishing activity, 
was flourishing “the last of the me- 
dieval universities.” 

The sight of the Missions (some, 
alas! in ruins) has been an incen- 
tive to historical research, and some 
splendid work is being done, espe- 
cially at the University of California, 
so that there is no longer either ex- 
cuse for ignorance or danger that a 
glorious record of Catholic achieve- 
ment will be blotted out. But it will 
be long before American children 
are as familiar with the voyage of 
Coronado as they are with the voy- 
age of the Mayflower, and can tell 
the story of Serra as accurately as 
that of Captain John Smith. One 
may predict, however, that when 


this part of our national tradition 
does assume its rightful place in 
history and literature its colourful 
romance and lofty idealism will 
lend it far greater attractiveness 
than can be exerted by the compara- 
tively drab narratives of such places 
as Connecticut and Delaware. But 
this is still in the future; and mean- 
while we are not in a position to 
complain if to most English visitors 
America means little more than New 
York and Chicago and a fleeting 
glimpse of garish vacation resorts, 
since of the Americans themselves 
few venture into the south-west at 
all, and of those who do, too many 
skim over it like swallows, or focus 
their attention on the cinema stars 
of Hollywood, or the freak religions 
of Los Angeles, or the feverish ma- 
terialistic activity fatuously termed 
“progress.” 

For Catholics who behave in this 
way there is simply no excuse, since 
that part of the United States, the 
only part except Florida that re- 
ceived the Mediterranean culture di- 
rectly at the hands of a Mediterra- 
nean people, is stamped with the 
impress of the Faith, and its his- 
tory can be appreciated adequately 
by those only who possess the Faith. 
To the Catholic a pueblo church in 
New Mexico is more than a quaint 
picturesque survival of a day that is 
dead, the musical Spanish name of 
a saint over a postoffice or a railway 
station suggests something loftier 
than poetry. These things are frag- 
ments of a vast inscription which 
when pieced together record a strug- 
gle begun more than three centuries 
ago to win souls to Christ. 

Yes, to win souls to Christ: Span- 
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ish exploration and colonization had 
ultimately that motive. From the 
day when Columbus was commis- 
sioned by his Queen to sail West 
and open up new lands to the Faith, 
the religious purpose was never 
wholly lost sight of. At times 
dimmed and obscured, it burst forth 
again and again in brilliant feats; 
and some of the most heroic Span- 
ish achievements in the New World 
were prompted solely by a consum- 
ing desire to advance the dominion 


of the Cross. 
—Epwin Ryan, in The Dublin Review (Lon- 
don), January, 1928. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Ir is difficult for a convert who 
has known the Church of England 
intimately to understand how the 
Anglican theologians who were 
present at Malines can entertain the 
possibility, in practical politics, of 
a corporate union between the Holy 
See and the Church of England as 
it is at present constituted. Even 
were the mythical hope of some ac- 
commodation or surrender on the 
part of Rome realised, the Church 
of England, with its warring par- 
ties and its incompatible teachings, 
cannot be imagined in such a situ- 
ation. And yet this is clearly the 
ultimate object envisaged by both 
parties in the Malines Conversa- 
tions. They were designed to clear 
as far as possible the approaches 
and to pave the way to corporate 
union. Is such union possible? In 
the present state of things clearly 
not. No Catholic theologian has ever 
doubted that were corporate union 
brought about it would entail the 
acceptance of the decrees of Trent 
and Vatican, even though the Holy 
See were to see its way to a large 
latitude in purely disciplinary mat- 


ters. This was made clear by the 
Catholic representatives at Malines. 

The Church of England has been 
a compromise from the beginning 
—it was designed to hold together 
elements which have ever been in 
opposition, its very constitution con- 
tained the seeds of disruption, and 
for nearly four hundred years these 
mutually opposing elements have 
grown together in uneasy compan- 
ionship. There are, of course, grades 
and over-lappings innumerable, but 
the three broad divisions—Anglo- 
Catholic, Modernist, and Evangelical 
—-represent three ideals which are 
wholly incompatible. The Anglicans 
at Malines could in no sense speak 
for the Church of England as a 
whole. Every sentence they used in 
connection with a doctrinal state- 
ment, even where the actual formu- 
laries of the Church of England 
were quoted, would be repudiated, 
in the sense they used it, by men 
of other views equally representative 
of the Church of England. The 
Church of England, as such, has no 
living voice on these matters and it 
is impossible that, as a body, she 
should accept the decrees of Vatican 
and Trent. 

But the Anglicans who were pres- 
ent at Malines do represent the 
ideals and aspirations of a large, 
earnest, and increasing section of 
the Church of England, which holds 
an historic place within it, and 
which is becoming more and more 
attuned to Catholic ideas and ways. 
It may well be that the recent ac- 
tion of the House of Commons in 
rejecting the Revised Prayer Book 
will lead to dis-establishment; it has 
already given a great impetus to the 
demand for it, and if, as seems not 
unlikely, the Revised Prayer Book 
is again rejected, that demand will 
become much more insistent. It 
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can hardly be doubted that dis-es- 
tablishment would lead to radical 
changes. It would give rise to an in- 
tense struggle for supremacy, with- 
in the Church of England itself, be- 
tween the incompatible elements 
which have managed hitherto to co- 
exist owing to the limits imposed on 
development by State Control. In 
this struggle it is well within the 
bounds of possibility that the Anglo- 
Catholic Party (to use the term in 
its broadest sense) should succeed 
in making itself supreme, revising 
its formularies and liturgy in a 
Catholic direction, and should there- 
by oust the Modernist and Protes- 
tant elements. In such an event the 
idea of a Uniat Church would not 
be wholly fantastic. Great upheav- 
als have often produced strange 
changes of direction in the current 
of popular feeling, and it must seem 
plain to those who have studied the 
trend of events during the past year 
that a great upheaval in the Church 
of England is possible, if not immi- 
nent. Should such an upheaval take 
place, the tendency already appar- 
ent to look longingly towards Rome 
as the centre of unity and Mother 
of Churches might well spread from 
the few to the many, and pass from 
a vague aspiration to an intense and 
determined movement. 

It has often been urged against 
the Malines Conversations that they 
have encouraged false hopes of mu- 
tual accommodation between the 
Holy See and the Church of Eng- 
land, and have kept Anglicans, who 
would otherwise do so, from square- 
ly facing the claims of the Catholic 
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Church to their submission. If this 
be the case the timely Encyclical of 
the Holy Father will have put an 
end to the danger. But those who 
know the Church of England best 
are aware that the great majority 
whom the Anglican theologians of 
Malines represent, do not and, while 
the present state of things last, nev- 
er will regard their relation to Rome 
in terms of submission or non-sub- 
mission at all. For them it is noth- 
ing more than a vague and wistful 
longing for union with a great 
Church, which they reverence for 
its unity and its steadfast witness to 
the Faith, but which has advanced 
pretensions, so they are taught to 
believe, which make a close rela- 
tion impossible. 

It is these who may, in the Provi- 
dence of God, be called upon at some 
date in the not very distant future 
to see the dissolution of all that they 
have learned to regard as fixed and 
settled. If that moment comes they 
will be compelled to make a com- 
plete revision of estimates. 

We believe that it is not entirely 
impossible to hope that a Church of 
England, or a large and organized 
body split from the Church of Eng- 
land, freed from state control and 
thus gaining a living voice where- 
with to speak its own mind, might 
under the influence of its leaders 
come to a more complete apprehen- 
sion and expression of the Catholic 
Faith, and so be in a position to 
seek acceptance by and union with 
the See of Peter. 


—Henry Sr. Joun, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
February, 1928. 

















OME fifteen or twenty years ago 
a young priest at the Catholic 
University planned to present for 
the doctor’s degree a thesis on the 
question,—more practical than the- 
ological,—“‘Why Do Catholics Miss 
Mass?” He sought his information 
at first hand, making a house to 
house visitation of habitual delin- 
quents. Invariably he explained 
that he had not come to upbraid 
the Mass-misser, or to urge him to 
attend, but simply to ask his rea- 
sons for remaining away. The 
priest’s manner was impeccable and 
he succeeded gener- 
“Why I Don’t ally in putting the 
Go to Church.” persons questioned 
at their ease. He ex- 
pected results of great psychological 
and sociological importance, but aft- 
er a fair trial, he gave up the pro- 
ject as nugatory. The Mass-missers 
really hadn’t any reasons that would 
look sensible in print. One, as a 
child in school, had been slapped 
on the wrist by a Christian Brother, 
and so from that time he hadn’t 
cared whether he went to church or 
not. Another didn’t like to hear the 
word “money” mentioned in church. 
Many alleged little illnesses, or care- 
lessness, or fatigue. But most of 
them simply had no reason that 
would even sound plausible. They 
didn’t go because they didn’t go. So 
the investigator gave up the project 
and turned to something that 
wouldn’t be a sheer waste of time. 
The incident came back to my 
mind when I read recently in The 
American Magazine a double-bar- 
reled article on “Why I Don’t Go to 
Church,” and “Why I Do Go to 
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Church.” The statement of the 
negative side is by W. O. Saunders, 
a country editor in North Carolina. 
The positive side is presented by the 
popular newspaper poet, “Eddie” 
Guest. Mr. Saunders’ contribution 
is perhaps of more value than the 
incipient doctorate thesis I have 
mentioned, but none the less, it con- 
tains no great revelation, and in 
spots it is just as childish as the 
reasons given by the Catholic Mass- 
missers. For example, he says, “I 
got my first rude jolt from a Sun- 
day-school teacher, when I was a boy 
in knee pants. The lesson was on 
Noah and the Ark, and the teacher 
was impressing us with the miracle 
of the Lord placing a rainbow in the 
heavens as a covenant with Noah. I 
asked him if it wasn’t a fact that 
rainbows had been appearing in the 
heavens right along from the begin- 
ning of things. ‘Shut up,’ said the 
teacher; ‘you’re an infidel.’” So 
shortly after that the smart boy took 
up Ingersoll and 

Tom Paine, and Smart-Aleck 
from that time on, Theology. 

he seems to have had 

a rather constant quarrel with 
preachers and evangelists. Some of 
the preachers tried to cajole him to 
come back to church and one itiner- 
ant evangelist preached about him, 
and libeled him. In turn he at- 
tacked the evangelist, and in conse- 
quence, he says, “I had a hard time 
living in my town for some months 
after that. My attacks upon the 
evangelist were interpreted to many 
believers as attacks upon the Deity, 
and I was shunned or openly re- 
viled by half of my neighbors.” But 
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the neighbors “got over it” and 
when he became sick with pneu- 
monia, he admits, “the churches and 
the church people were the ever- 
consistent and thoughful comforters 
of and ministers to my distressed 
family.” 

Obviously all this doesn’t present 
an insuperable difficulty in the way 
of one who really desired to go to 
church. The Sunday-school teacher 
was perhaps an ultra-fundamental- 
ist, but there are thousands of Prot- 
estant ministers who wouldn’t drive 
a boy out of the church because of 
a little dispute about the first ap- 
pearance of a rainbow. As a mat- 
ter of fact Mr. Saunders tells an- 
other story of a minister who 
argued in the pulpit for forty min- 
utes to prove that when Our Lord 
said “it was easier for a camel to 
enter the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to go to heaven, he 
really meant that it was harder for 
a camel to enter a gate.” That bit 
of liberal exegesis alienated the 
touchy Mr. Saunders as much as the 
illiberal exegesis of Noah’s rain- 
bow. 

It must be difficult for a Protes- 
tant minister to satisfy his congre- 
gation on Bible interpretation. The 
Protestant Churches officially allow 
not only every preacher but every 
layman the right to interpret the 
Bible in his own way. But heaven 
help the preacher whose interpreta- 
tion varies from that of any mem- 
ber of his congregation. He may be 
condemned one Sunday as a funda- 
mentalist and the next as a modern- 
ist, or he may be condemned as a 

fundamentalist and 


Your Doxy a modernist at one 


and My Doxy. and the same time. 

Passing along Park 
Avenue one Sunday as Dr. Fosdick’s 
congregation 


was leaving the 
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church, I heard one lady say, “Well, 
he was orthodox to-day.” But per- 
haps at the same moment others of 
the congregation were saying, “He 
was heterodox to-day.” And yet a 
third might have been complaining, 
“he was  heterodox-orthodox to- 
day.” It would seem, however, that 
since the Protestant Churches allow 
the people to do their own inter- 
preting, the people should be equal- 
ly liberal to their ministers. So why 
should Mr. Saunders or any one 
else be bigot enough to stay away 
because the Sunday-school teach- 
er’s exegesis was illiberal, and the 
minister’s liberal? 


HE truth is, of course, in the last 


analysis, that Mr. Saunders, 
like the Catholic Mass-misser, stays 
away simply because he stays 


away. He says so: “I don’t like to 
go to church. I never did like to 
go to church. I don’t think I ever 
shall like to go to church. I would 
much rather lie abed on a Sunday 
morning.” These are the first sen- 
tences of his article. He might just 
as well have made them his last. 
The rest is a concession to con- 
science, an explanation post factum, 
an excuse. But, qui s’excuse, s’ac- 
cuse. The childhood anecdotes are 
only incidental; the boy was 
slapped, so the man doesn’t go to 
Mass; the boy was called an infidel, 
so the man doesn’t go to church. 
Probably the Catholic boy needed 
the slap—and more; and perhaps 
what the Sunday-school teacher 
meant to say to the Protestant boy 
was, “Don’t be too smart for your 
years.” But no allowance is made 
by those who are eager for an ex- 
cuse. There is always a reason for 
those who are determined to have 
one. I had occasion once to ask a 
man, a prosperous merchant, why 

















he had ceased going to Mass. “Well, 
I will tell you,” he said, “the last 
time I went to Mass, I saw men at 
the Communion rail who owe me 
money, have owed it for a long time, 
and apparently have no intention of 
paying it.” So that finished him, 
as a church-goer. He has a griev- 
ance against man, so he turns away 
from God. The logic is wobbly, and 
the religion is worse, but any child- 
ish excuse satisfies the man who 
“doesn’t like to go, never did like to 
go, and never will like to go.” 


UCH an article would not be typ- 

ical if it did not include the 
statement that the writer gets more 
religion out of nature than out of 
church. We always expect that trite 
remark from church absentees. So, 
surely enough, Mr. Saunders de- 
clares, “I get a greater spiritual 
thrill, and feel more reverence in 
the presence of the breaking of the 
dawn on my native sand dunes and 
marshes than in any mass or ves- 
per service ever 
staged within the 
somber walls of man- 
made houses. of 
worship.” (It must be that he wit- 
nesses the breaking of the dawn on 
the sand dunes on the Sundays 
when he doesn’t lie abed in the 
morning.) Even “Eddie” Guest 
who explains in the companion ar- 
ticle why he does go to church, de- 
clares, “I have often said that God 
can be worshiped as well under His 
blue skies and green trees and on 
His rolling meadows as within His 
dimly lighted buildings.” Indeed 
he much prefers “a round of golf 
to our Episcopal Church service.” 
But he is a bit more frank than Mr. 
Saunders, for he confesses, “The 
only difficulty about this is that 
when I am playing golf on Sunday 


Honest 
Injun, Now! 
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morning I give little thought to 
worship.” I fear that the nature 
lovers and nature worshipers will 
have to be indulgent with us if we 
confess a mild skepticism about the 
regularity and fervor with which 
they welcome dawn on the dunes. 
Of course we are aware that in Cali- 
fornia, for example, the Sierra Club 
holds an annual meeting for a kind 
of pantheistic service in the woods, 
and that at Mt. Roubidoux some hun- 
dreds of persons greet the rising sun 
on Easter morn, but still we can- 
not smother the suspicion that these 
outbursts of devotion must be rather 
semi-occasional (so to speak), if not 
actually rare. “It’s nice to get up 
in the mor-r-rning, but it’s nicer-r 
to lie in your-r bed”! 


T seems to me that those who re- 
main away from church because 
they find imperfections in church- 
going people, are like those who 
don’t vote because they have dis- 
covered scandals among politicians; 
and those who stay away from 
church because of intellectual diffi- 
culties, may be compared with those 
who will not go to war until they 
have discovered where to place the 
blame for the war. True, a man 
must not fight unless he is morally 
sure of the justice of his country’s 
cause. But, whatever may be a 
man’s criticism of church-goers, or 
whatever his theological difficulties, 
can any one doubt that in the bat- 
tle against unbelief and immorality, 
the churches are on the right side? 
One who does not get into that bat- 
tle is a slacker. No man really gets 
into that battle, or any other, who 
insists upon fighting alone. Mil- 
lions of individuals, each one fight- 
ing independently and acknowledg- 
ing no authority above him are not 
an army but a horde or a mob. If 
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ever there was a time when the 
united effort of all decent men and 
women was necessary against the 
world, the flesh and the devil, it is 
now. Probably the very persons 
who remain away from church, and 
thereby refuse to associate them- 
selves with their fel- 
low men in the bat- 
tle for what is right 
and good, are the 
same who lament the phenomenal 
decadence of morality in our coun- 
try. But the sixty millions in the 
United States who attend no church, 
and who therefore dissociate them- 
selves from all organized opposition 
to infidelity and immorality, are to 
blame, in no small measure, for the 
very conditions which they lament. 
Even granting—though it is ex- 
tremely doubtful—that a man can 
work out his salvation alone (“Woe 
to the one who stands alone,” says 
the Scripture), it must be evident 
that if everyone stands alone, not 
only will the churches be empty, but 
Christian morality will disintegrate. 
The claim that one can serve the 
“gentle Nazarene” alone, regardless 
of his brethren, is an even more 
evident fallacy than that one can 
worship God in the open fields, and 
needs never foregather with his fel- 
lows in church for divine service. 


Under 
What Flag? 


NDEED, when all the arguments 

against church-goers have been 
“debunked,” the fact remains that 
without a compactly organized and 
authoritative Church, the “gentle 
Nazarene” would have remained un- 
known to those who now sancti- 
moniously pretend to reverence His 
name while avoiding public wor- 
ship. And furthermore, it may be 
doubted whether the solitary indi- 
viduals who profess to love Christ, 
have ever so much as hurriedly read 
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His Gospels. For the fact is writ- 
ten all over those Gospels that He 
established a Church, gave it His 
own authority to teach and to 
preach and to command obedience: 
that He said to the head of the 
Church, “He that heareth you hear- 
eth Me,” and that He did not hesi- 
tate to anathematize and to excom- 
municate. “If any one will not hear 
the Church,” He said, “let him be to 
thee as the heathen and the publi- 
can.” The Nazarene was gentle, 
but He was not sentimental. He in- 
culcated the individual religion of 
the heart, but He insisted upon or- 


ganized religion, none the less. He 
had no intention of 
sending His Divine Christ and 


Truth into the world Organized 
without establishing Religion. 
an authoritative ve- 

hicle to propagate it. Those who 
have ignored or forgotten this fact, 
would do well to search the Scrip- 
tures once again. They will discover 
that Christianity is par excellence a 
social religion—that we are mem- 
bers one of another, and that there- 
fore the man who attempts to “go 
it alone,” risks his own salvation, 
and fails in his duty to his neigh- 
bors. Under the Christian dispensa- 
tion there can be only one answer 
to the question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” It is of the essence of 
Christian doctrine that if I do not 
help my brother to the kingdom I 
shall not enter the kingdom myself. 
Now I don’t help my brother by ly- 
ing in bed or playing golf on Sun- 
day morning when the brethren are 
gathered for worship. I don’t help 
my brethren by inventing silly lit- 
tle childish excuses for refusing to 
join in public worship. And what 
is more, if I blame a Sunday-school 
teacher who was impatient with my 
attempt to show myself a precocious 
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Bible critic, or with a Christian 
Brother who slapped me because I 
threw a spit ball at a little girl in 
the next pew, or if I pretend that I 
am too saintly to be in the same 
church with a man who forgets to 
pay his debts, I know in my soul 
that Iam lying. I might better say, 
“I don’t go to church because I am 
too lazy or too stingy, or too criti- 
cal of my fellow men.” I call them 
hypocrites, but I am the hypocrite, 
for I am effectually saying, “Holier 
than thou,” while I criticize them. 
Any honest attempt of Protestants 
or of Catholics, to make out a good 
excuse for neglecting church must 
end in such a confession. It is a 
pity that Mr. Saunders in The Amer- 
ican Magazine didn’t end with his 
third sentence. “I don’t like to go to 
church. I never did like to. I nev- 
er will like to.” That is succinct, 
and sufficient. All the remainder is 
red herring. 


<i 
> 





N the front page of the New 

York World recently there was 
a discussion of the Nature of God. 
That in itself would be an extraor- 
dinary, not to say miraculous phe- 
nomenon. But the discussion was 
by George Bernard Shaw, and that 
explains the miracle. If you or I 
had something to say about God, 
we could not get it on the front 
page of a metropolitan daily. Per- 
haps we couldn’t even get it in the 
correspondence corner of the paper. 
The Pope himself could not get 
space in the New York World for a 
sermon on God. Are we then to as- 
sume that Bernard Shaw is a great- 
er theologian than the Pope? The an- 
swer is plain to all who know the 
daily press. Sound theology doesn’t 
interest newspaper editors. But 
something unusual, bizarre, freak- 
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ish, or wildly paradoxical, or, in a 
word, sensational, will induce them 
to give precious space, with perhaps 
a two-column head as they have giv- 
en to Shaw’s idea of God. 

Some years ago, when Father 
Conway and I were preaching a mis- 
sion in the New York Cathedral, a 
reporter said to us, “If you preach 
that Christ is God, we have no room 
for that, but get up in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and say that Christ is not 


God, and we will 

put you on the In Line 
front page.” Now With Dana’s 
Mr. Shaw used to be Definition 

a newspaper man. of News. 


If the truth be told, 

he is still a newspaper man. He 
knows the tricks of the trade. 
He realizes that when he desires 
publicity he must say something 
startling. So, shall he say that God 
exists? Nonsense! that has been 
said an infinite number of times. 
Shall he say that God does not ex- 
ist? That also is stale,—too stale to 
attract any attention. So he hits 
upon the device of saying that God 
is trying to exist, but that He hasn’t 


succeeded. “He doesn’t exist as 
yet!’ says Shaw. 
That curious pronouncement 


hasn’t even the dubious merit of be- 
ing new. Shaw borrowed it, like all 
the rest of his original ideas. But 
he is shrewd enough to know that 
it will seem new to a vast number 
of newspaper readers, so with the 
infallible instinct of the sensational 
journalist he digs it up out of some 
old correspondence, sends it to the 
papers, and gets his expected re- 
ward, more newspaper notoriety. 


AM not going to controvert Shaw’s 
theology about God. But I should 
like to call attention to Shaw’s meth- 
od. It is that of a dogmatist and a 
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bully. For example, he speaks of 
the “current theory” of God, which 
is that God is all perfect, and that 
creation is necessarily less perfect 
than the Creator. “That is a horri- 
ble theory,” he says. 
It matters not to him 
that it happens to be 
the theory of most of 
the best thinkers, ancient and mod- 
ern, the theory of countless mil- 
lions of people of all religious de- 
nominations; to say nothing of its 
being the teaching of Jesus Christ 
and every great prophet. Shaw, 
with his usual truculence, says de- 
finitively and dogmatically, “It is a 
horrible theory.” 

Then he goes on to say that if 
we do not conceive God as he, Ber- 
nard Shaw, conceives Him, there is 
only one alternative, and that is to 
conceive of God as an “Omnipotent 
snob.” And if we consider God to 
be all perfect, he says we must ad- 
mit that God is “a devil as well as 
a God.” For proof he alleges the ex- 
istence of evil. Now let us admit 
that the problem of evil is difficult 
and indeed bewildering; but even so, 
we may discuss it without calling 
God a devil, or alleging that those 
who differ from us make a devil of 
God. Shaw speaks of cancer and 
epilepsy, as if in the Christian the- 
ology, God were altogether responsi- 
ble for these diseases, and all others. 
But has man had nothing to do in 
producing disease? If our theology 
denied that man is, or can be, in 
any sense an agent of evil, we might 
be driven to the mad conclusion that 
God alone is responsible for the evil 
in the world. But we have no such 
theology and I am confident that 
no modern Christian has any such 
theology. We believe that man is a 
responsible agent; and as for dis- 
ease, we think that God made the 


Bernard 
Shaw’s God. 
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body and man made the disease. If 
any one wishes to doubt or deny 
that philosophy, let him do so. But 
let him remember that we are dis- 
cussing an extremely difficult and 
distressing question. So let him go 
at the discussion, reverently and I 
may say, religiously, not bullhead- 
edly or frivolously. 


T is reported that Shaw dug up the 

material for this discussion out of 
some correspondence he had with 
Tolstoy, in 1910. Tolstoy had com- 
plained that Shaw “made people 
laugh in most earnest moments.” 
And Shaw retorts, “Why not, why 
should humor and laughter be ex- 
communicated? Suppose the world 
were only one of God’s jokes!” 
There is your typical Shaw, the buf- 
foon, the enfant terrible, who would 
laugh in the midst 


of the Communion Laughter 
service at church; or Out of Time 
at his mother’s fu- and Place. 


neral, or at any oth- 

er solemn moment. He claims to 
have read the Bible, but he seems to 
have forgotten the Scripture, “a 
time to weep and a time to laugh,” 
and the other Scripture, “the laugh- 
ter of fools is like the crackling of 
thorns under a pot.” In all civilized 
society it is recognized that there are 
certain decencies to be observed, and 
one of these is that we must not 
laugh at the wrong time. Laughter 
out of place indicates bad breeding. 
Most normal people will agree that 
the discussion of the problem of evil 
is no occasion for buffoonery. The 
fundamental trouble with Shaw is 
that he is uncivilized. He seems 
not to have the common instincts 
of a gentleman. If he could first 
make himself a gentleman, we might 
have hopes that some day he would 
be a Christian. 
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HAW gives extracts from one of 
Tolstoy’s letters, in which the 
famous — and eccentric — Russian 
novelist says, or seems to say (the 
sentence is involved and obscure) 
that “no thinking person of our time 
believes, or can believe, in a God 
Creator.” 

Now it happens that there are 
some few hundreds of millions of 
people who believe in God the Cre- 
ator, and among those many mil- 
lions, I imagine there must be an 
individual or two who could be 
called a thinking person. But Tol- 
stoy, perhaps as a result of associa- 
tion with Shaw, seems for the mo- 
ment to have adopted Shaw’s meth- 
od of despising all who disagree 
with him. It would be absurd to 
take either one of them too serious- 
ly. But, apropos of Tolstoy’s opin- 


ion that thinking 
Tolstoy’s people have aban- 
God. doned the idea of 


God as Creator, I am 
reminded of the old familiar dia- 
logue between Socrates and Strep- 
siades, as found in Aristophanes’ 
play The Clouds. “Who is it that 
thunders?” says Strepsiades. “Not 
Zeus but the clouds,” says Socrates. 
But Strepsiades insists, “Who but 
Zeus makes the clouds sweep 
along?” To which objection Socrates 
replies, “Not at all. It is not Zeus, 
it is a whirlwind.” “Whirlwind?” 
says Strepsiades, “I never thought 
of that. Zeus is gone and his son 
whirlwind rules now in his stead.” 

So it happens in modern times as 
well as in ancient. Men get rid of 
God the Creator, and then, being at 
their wits’ ends to explain the origin 
of the world, they invent a new God. 
They call Him Elan Vital, or Life 
Force, or Bathybius, or Cosmic 
Ether, or Nebula. It may be that 
“some call Him Evolution.” A God 
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they must have and generally the 
new and improved idea of God is 
less satisfactory that the old and 
tried and true idea. Even Voltaire, 
who though frequently called an 
“infidel,” was certainly no atheist, 
said, “When men get rid of God, 
they invent some absurdity to take 
His place.” 

James Clerk Maxwell towards the 
end of his long life observed that 
he had “studied many queer reli- 
gions and philosophies, but found 
none of them that would work with- 
out a God concealed somewhere.” 
And Lord Kelvin used to tell his stu- 
dents, “I cannot say that science 
neither affirms nor denies a creative 
Power. Science positively affirms a 
creating and directing Power, which 
she compels us to accept as an ar- 
ticle of belief.” 

It is possible that Tolstoy never 
heard of Clerk Maxwell, or Lord 
Kelvin, though they were by all odds 
the leading scientists of his gener- 
ation. If he had heard of them I 
wonder if he would still have said 
that “no thinking person in our day 
believes or can be- 


lieve in a Creator— And Kelvin’s 


God.” Perhaps he and Clerk 
would if his intellec- Maxwell’s. 
tual obstinacy was 

as great as that of Shaw. After 


eighteen years, Shaw resurrects and 
reiterates the manifest absurdity 
that God does not as yet exist. 
That “as yet” is a clever dodge. 
It prevents one from calling Shaw 
an atheist. However, if God doesn’t 
exist as yet, the truth is He simply 
doesn’t exist. If Shaw holds to that, 
he is in effect an atheist, and in 
that case he brings himself under 
the judgment of Sir Francis Bacon: 
“A little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to atheism; but depth in phi- 
losophy bringeth men’s minds about 
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to religion.” To judge from recent 
pictures of Bernard Shaw, he is get- 
ting close to old age, but if he will 
stop fooling and get down to serious 
consecutive thought, he may before 
he dies acquire wisdom and philo- 
sophical depth. But the suspicion 
persists that Shaw would rather be 
funny than wise, rather be a buf- 
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foon than a philosopher, rather have 
a front page in a newspaper that “is 
to-day and to-morrow is cast in the 
oven” than a place among the im- 
mortals. Perhaps he recognizes that 
he has not the stuff of immortality, 
and so seeks to content himself with 
being a sensational headliner in the 
ephemerals. 




















PRESIDENT COSGRAVE VISITS 
AMERICA, 


IN response to the invitation of 
President Coolidge, William T. Cos- 
grave, or, in its Gaelic form, Liam 
MacCosgair, the President of the 
Executive Council of the Irish Free 
State, paid a short visit to this 
country, arriving on January 20th 
and sailing for home again on Feb- 
ruary 2d. Into that brief two weeks 
he crowded a great many events and 
covered a wide territory, including 
a trip to Canada. 

Arriving in New York harbor 
President Cosgrave received a nine- 
teen gun salute from Fort Jay. 
There was a short reception at City 
Hall by Mayor James J. Walker, son 
of an Irish immigrant. After pay- 
ing his respects to His Eminence 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes at the Car- 
dinal’s residence, the President 
started for Chicago. His party con- 
sisted of Desmond Fitzgerald, Min- 
ister of Defense; Joseph P. Walshe, 
Secretary of External Affairs; Dair- 
muid O’Hagerty, Secretary of the 
Executive Council; and Col. Joseph 
O’Reilly, personal aide to the Pres- 
ident. Welcomed by Mayor Thomp- 
son, President Cosgrave spent two 
days in Chicago, leaving for Wash- 
ington on Sunday after he had at- 
tended High Mass and received Holy 
Communion in St. Patrick’s Church. 

The days spent in Washington 
were filled with official visits and 
receptions and dinners. The Pres- 
ident’s first call was at the State 
Department after which he walked 
to the White House for a call of re- 
spect on President Coolidge. It was 
arranged that he would have lunch- 
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eon with the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge the next day. On his first 
evening in the Capital he was the 
guest of Vincent Massey, the Cana- 
dian Minister. Other receptions were 
tendered the distinguished visitor 
by Frank B. Kellogg, our Secretary 
of State; Sir Esmé Howard, the 
British Ambassador; Timothy A. 
Smiddy, Minister of the Irish Free 
State. Besides there were the usual 
visits of guests in the Capital to 
Mount Vernon, the home of Wash- 
ington, and to Arlington National 
Cemetery, where the President laid 
a wreath upon the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. 

On one day of his sojourn, Mr. 
Cosgrave visited both houses of Con- 
gress. Going first to the Lower 
House he was presented by Speaker 
Longworth and afterwards intro- 
duced to each member by Floor 
Leader Tilson. In a written state- 
ment which he left with Mr. Long- 
worth and which was later read to 
the House while the Irish President 
was en route to the Senate, Mr. Cos- 
grave gave a message to the Ameri- 
can people. This he repeated in 
substance to the Upper House when 
he was invited by Vice-President 
Dawes to address that body. 

The message read: 


“Mr. Speaker—As the first head 
of an independent Irish Government 
to visit the United States of Amer- 
ica, it is my great privilege to con- 
vey to the people of America, 
through their elective representa- 
tives a message of gratitude and 
good-will from the people of Ire- 
land. Benjamin Franklin in 1771 
told the Irish people through the 
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members of the Parliament of the 
Kingdom of Ireland that America’s 
weight would be thrown in their 
scale in order that Irish and Amer- 
ican liberty might be achieved. 

“His promise has been nobly ful- 
filled. American ideas of liberty 
and democracy have permeated the 
minds of men everywhere. Tyran- 
nies and alien Governments have 
disappeared under their influence. 
Ireland's freedom has been obtained 
not merely by American advocacy of 
noble principles, but by the intense, 
devoted and constant support of the 
American people for the application 
of those principles to the Irish na- 
tion. 

“I come to thank the American 
people for the part they have played 
in the achievement of our liberty 
and I bear to them through their 
elective representatives a message of 
good-will and brotherly affection 
from the Irish people. 

“May God make this nation pros- 
per and may He watch over and 
perpetuate the bonds of blood and 
friendship which unite our two 
peoples. 

“WILLIAM T. CosGRAVE. 
“Jan. 25, 1928.” 


The day after this visit to Con- 
gress, the Irish President was hon- 
ored by the Catholic University of 
America in Washington. The hon- 
orary degree, Doctor of Laws, was 
conferred upon Mr. Cosgrave by 
Archbishop Curley of Baltimore, 
the Chancellor of the University. He 
left the Capital the next day for 
Philadelphia. The same warm re- 
ception was accorded him here, and 
in his two days he visited Independ- 
ence Hall, addressed the Philadel- 
phia Forum, called on Cardinal 
Dougherty, and decorated the statue 
of John Wanamaker who acted as 
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Chairman of the Permanent Com- 
mittee for Relief at the time of the 
Irish famine in 1879. 

The last days of January, Presi- 
dent Cosgrave spent in Ottawa. He 
was entertained at dinner by Pre- 
mier Mackenzie King on behalf of 
the Canadian Government. It was 
said of the occasion that seldom if 
ever had there been held a gather- 
ing more representative of the whole 
Dominion from East to West. In 
an address at the Canadian Club 
luncheon, Mr. Cosgrave took pains 
to point out that in the Free State 
High Court the majority of the 
judges were non-Catholics, though 
the population is eighty-five per cent 
Catholic. This, he asserted, was a 
deliberate policy on the part of his 
country. 

President Cosgrave returned to 
New York, and there was a banquet 
at which Mayor Walker presided; 
two radio stations broadcast the 
speeches on this occasion, but unfor- 
tunately an S O S caused an inter- 
ruption. Coincident with the Presi- 
dent’s stay came George W. Russell, 
known in the world of letters as 
“AE.” He spoke at a dinner given 
the day before Cosgrave sailed when 
the latter was the guest of the For- 
eign Policy Association at India 
House, Hanover Square, New York. 

In his first interview with Presi- 
dent Coolidge the Irish President 
spoke of conditions at home. _Ire- 
land, he said, was making great 
progress in an industrial way; her 
financial system was stable and 
promised to become stronger. The 
cost of Government was about twen- 
ty-three million pounds; their cred- 
it was good, the budget was bal- 
anced, and taxes had been reduced 
fifty per cent under Irish Home Gov- 
ernment rule. He made it known 
on more than one occasion that Ire- 




















land would welcome American in- 
vestments. While President Cos- 
grave was in this country, James 
MeNeill was installed in Dublin as 
Governor General of the Irish Free 
State, replacing Timothy Healy who 
had retired. 


—_——— 


CARDINAL Lepicien ‘TAKES SANTA 
SUSANNA AS His TiruLar CHURCH, 


On January 26th His Eminence 
Alexis Cardinal Lepicier was in- 
stalled as the Cardinal Titular of the 
Paulist Fathers’ Church in Rome, to 
succeed the late Cardinal Bonzano. 
He had been created cardinal with 
four others on the 19th of last De- 
cember. Members of the Diplomat- 
ic Corps, Vatican officials, and the 
heads of several Religious Orders 
attended the ceremony. His Emi- 
nence is himself a Religious of the 
Servants of the Holy Virgin (Serv- 
ites). After an address of welcome 
by the Rev. Thomas L. O'Neill, 
C.S.P., Superior of the Church, the 
Cardinal addressed the congregation 
in English, French, and Italian. 

Alexis Cardinal Lepicier was born 
in Vaucouleurs in France, 1863. He 
entered the Servite Novitiate in Eng- 
land and his subsequent studies 
were carried on in that country and 
in France and Italy. He is an ac- 
complished linguist. He became 
Prior-General of his Order in 1913, 
and was consecrated Titular Arch- 
bishop of Tarsus in 1924. That 
same year he went as Apostolic Vis- 
itor to India, and last year in the 
same capacity went to Abyssinia. 
He holds positions on the most im- 
portant Congregations in Rome and 
is the author of scholarly works in 
Scripture, philosophy, apologetics, 
and asceticism; several of these are 
in English, notably: /ndulgences, 
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their Origin, Nature, and Develop- 
ment; The Unseen World, an expo- 
silion of Catholic Theology in Re- 
lation to Modern Spiritism; and The 
Mystery of Love, being considera- 
tions on the Holy Eucharist. 

The Church of Santa Susanna, 
now the Titular Church of Cardinal 
Lepicier, is one of the historic 
churches of Rome. It contains the 
remains of six saints of the primi- 
tive Church. The bodies of Santa 
Susanna and of St. Gabinius, her fa- 
ther, were taken in 325 a, p. from the 
Cemetery of St. Alexander by Pope 
Sylvester and placed in the crypt, 
where they now rest. Under the al- 
tar of the crypt rest also the bodies 
of St. Felicitas, widow and martyr, 
who witnessed the martyrdom of 
her seven sons, and St. Silvanus, her 
youngest son. In the Chapel of St. 
Lawrence are the bodies of St. Eleu- 
therius, bishop and martyr, and St. 
Genesius, patron saint of actors. 

An Association has been formed 
for the purpose of assisting in the 
support of the church and promot- 
ing its usefulness as a center for 
Americans and other English-speak- 
ing Catholics in Rome. The Officers 
of the Association are: Mrs. Etienne 
de Hedry, Mr. Charles G. Kidd, Miss 
Catherine Letterman, Miss Erna 
Hoefle, Mr. John G. Agar. Interest- 
ed and faithful supporters of this 
auxiliary, though not officers, are 
the Misses Lowndes, daughters of 
Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. 


<n 
> 





New Honor ror Bisnop SHAHAN. 


Tue Right Rev. Thomas J. Sha- 
han, D.D., who is about to retire 
from the Rectorship of the Catholic 
University of America, an office he 
has held since 1909, has been named 
by the Holy Father an Assistant at 
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the Pontifical Throne. This ap- 
pointment is a mark of special dis- 
tinction accorded to prelates whom 
the Supreme Pontiff desires to hon- 
or. It makes them one of the inner 
circle of the Pontifical family and on 
all solemn occasions they are privi- 
leged to be in the immediate vicinity 
of the Pope. At these functions they 
rank just after the Cardinals. Prel- 
ates thus honored are also created 
Counts of the Apostolic Palace. The 
many friends of the scholarly Rec- 
tor who for years have admired his 
work at the University and in be- 
half of the National Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception are rejoic- 
ing at this recognition and reward 
from the Supreme Head of the 
Church. 


<i 
ad 





ATTEMPTS TO Stop Wars. 


THERE have been many earnest 
efforts in the past months to out- 
law war or at least to lessen the 
likelihood of war. In December 
Senator Borah of Idaho introduced 
a resolution in the Senate to declare 
war between nations a public crime 
under international law. He called 
for the establishment of an inter- 
national court modeled on our Su- 
preme Court to settle disputes 
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among nations. Then there were the 
long negotiations between this coun- 
try and France attempting to draw 
up a treaty or some similar cove- 
nant that would bind the two na- 
tions to abstain from war with each 
other. In view of the expressed 
opinion of M. Briand on this sub- 
ject, Miss Jane Addams, President 
of the International League for 
Peace and Freedom, presented reso- 
lutions to President Coolidge re- 
spectfully petitioning him to initiate 
proceedings with other nations to 
the same purpose. 

More recently Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, made it known 
in a statement to Congress that the 
United States will be glad to ban 
the submarine whenever it can se- 
cure a similar agreement from oth- 
er naval powers. At the Pan Amer- 
ican Conference in Havana the pro- 
posal to outlaw wars of aggression 
between the American nations was 
made by Fernando Roa of Mexico, 
and was heartily endorsed by Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, speaking for the 
United States. This viewpoint was 
lauded by our State Department 
which believes that the results of 
the Conference, which ended Febru- 
ary 20th, have amply justified the 
expectations held for it when it 
opened. 














Our Contributors. 


GeorGeE N. Snuster (“Thomas 
Hardy”), well known in literary and 
educational circles, is at present one 
of the assistant editors of The Com- 
monweal. His latest work, The 
Catholic Spirit in America, is soon 
to be reviewed in our pages. 


ELEANOR DowNING (“Omega”), 
lives in Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
where she teaches Literature in the 
College of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
Miss Downing has studied at Colum- 
bia and Oxford Universities and is 
the niece of another poet, John 
Jerome Rooney. 


GERTRUDE P. (Mrs. Leo JOHNS) 
Creary (“St. Patrick’s Garden”), a 
resident of Grand Rapids, is a grad- 
uate of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., and a former teacher 
of Literature and Dramatics at St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 
She has traveled extensively in Eu- 
rope, and after the war lectured for 
the benefit of the Passion Players, 
being honored by the burgomaster 
of Oberammergau in recognition of 
her services. 


JaMes J. WatsH, M.D., Pu.D. 
(“Living Machinery”), writes again 
in a style that makes science at- 
tractive. His prolific pen continues 
to turn out new volumes, the latest, 
Laughter and Health, having been 
recently published. 


Francis M. Crow.ey (“Thoughts 
of Erin”), a native Irishman now 
living in Washington, D. C., is the 
Director of the Bureau of Education 
of the National Catholic Welfare 


Conference. He was graduated cum 
laude from Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, and got his A.M. degree 
from Georgetown University in 
1922. He is the compiler of a Di- 
rectory of Catholic Schools and Col- 
leges, the author of pamphlets on 
educational subjects, and a contrib- 
utor to America, Columbia, Catholic 
School Interests, etc. This is his 
first appearance in our pages. 


HELEN Parry (Mrs. DENIS) EDEN 
(“Rustiquel the Rat-Catcher”), who 
has been well called a “modern-me- 
dievalist,” gives us another delight- 
ful story in her style of rare distinc- 
tion. 


JoHN Laures, S.J. (“Christianity 
in Japan,” II.), concludes the inter- 
esting and inspiring study of the 
Church in Japan begun in the Feb- 
ruary number. 


MAuRICE Francis (“Robert Em- 
met—Martyr of Liberty”) is a new 
contributor, living in Rochester, N. 
Y., a graduate of Niagara University, 
and an occasional writer for the 
magazines. His article has grown 
out of his love of Irish life and char- 
acter. 


Henry Louis HuGues (“Leopardi 
and Manzoni”), whose interesting 
article on “Giosué Borsi” appeared 
in our August issue, sends us docu- 
mentary evidence, if such were nec- 
essary, of his knowledge of Italian 
Literature, in the shape of a certifi- 
cate of the degree in that subject 
given to him recently by the Uni- 
versity of Pisa. 
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Mrs. Mary McEnnery ERnarp 
(“The Lost Bride of Erin”), a new 
contributor, was born in New Jer- 
sey and at present lives in Jamaica, 
N. Y. She is a teacher in the New 
York public school system, and 
writes folklore stories, children’s 
tales, verses and articles for various 
periodicals and newspapers. 


Puy.uis McGIntey (“The Fairies 
Are Dead”), another new contrib- 
utor, graduated in 1925 from the 
University of Utah, where she was 
the editor of The University Pen, 
the college magazine. One of her 
stories was included in an anthology 
published by the Stratford Co., in 
1925, Best College Stories of the 
Year. Miss McGinley teaches in the 
Junior High School of Ogden, Utah, 
where she makes her home. 


VINCENT FLEMING O’REILLY 
(“Early Irish Copyright’) will be 
remembered as the author of the 
leading article in our March, 1927, 
number, which was inspired by Dr. 
Walsh’s book The World’s Debt to 
the Irish. His qualifications to write 
on Irish subjects are given in that 
issue. 


Joun R. MoreEvanp (“The Cost”), 
a frequent contributor, is one whose 
work is rapidly gaining the recogni- 
tion it deserves. His name appears 
in many anthologies and number- 
less magazines. 


DorotHy M. Mitts (“Catholics 
and the Public Library”), a West- 
erner by birth and residence, writes 
from her experience as assistant li- 
brarian in her home town. She 
studied at the University of Michi- 
gan, and is at present pursuing her 
literary studies at the University of 





Wisconsin. This is her initial ap- 
pearance in our pages. 


VirGciniA Taytor (Mrs. J. Jett) 
McCormick (“Remembered _ Si- 
lences”) is a Southern poet whose 
delicate verse has been charming 
our readers for the past five years, 
and whose group of “Negro Sketch- 
es” which we published three years 
ago, has since appeared in book 
form, entitled Charcoal and Chalk. 


P. J. CARROLL, C.S.C. (“How Shane 
Found His Soul’), Professor of Eng- 
lish Poetry and the Poetry of the 
Celtic Renascence at the University 
of Notre Dame, Ind., is the author 
of several volumes of poetry and fic- 
tion. His latest book, The Man-God, 
different in character, was reviewed 
in our September number. Our 
readers will remember his article, 
“The Irish Men of Easter Week,” 
in our issue of April, 1926. 


Patrick DouGaNn (“An Irish Lady 
—Pirate”’) appears for the first time 
in our pages. He is a Scotchman, 
living in Glasgow, Scotland, who 
some ten years ago deserted com- 
mercial life for journalism, and is 
on the staff of the Glasgow Observ- 
er and Catholic Herald. He is a 
contributor to many of the period- 
icals of Great Britain, and to the 
Irish World, N. Y. 


GeorGe Ceci (“Some of the 
World’s Ports’) gives us another 
of the interesting travel articles so 
much appreciated by our readers. 


Laura Simmons (“Christus”) is a 
Bostonian, whose last contribution 
was printed in our October number. 
She is a member of the Poetry So- 
ciety of America. 














Uncle Joe Cannon. 


Dom Paul Bellot, 0.S.B.—Eugenics and Other Evils. 
Edited by H. G. Emery and K. G. Brewster.—Our 
By Mark Sullivan.—Franciscan Mysticism. By 


New Century Dictionary. 
Times: America Finding Herself. 


Dunstan Dobbins, O.M.Cap.—A History of Philosophy. 
By Don Marquis.—The Bible in Ireland. 
By Bramwell Booth.—Happy Ending. 


The Almost Perfect State. 
Nicholson.—Echoes and Memories. 


Louise Imogen Guiney.—tTravellers’ Tales. 
By Antony Linneweber, O.F.M.—Cavour. 
By Samuel Schmalhausen.—Mother Magdalen 
By F. C. Devas, S.J.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Who Was Nobody. 
léologue.—Humanizing Education. 
Taylor. 


Uncle Joe Cannon. The Reminis- 
cences of a Pioneer American as 
told to L. White Busbey. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $5.00. 
“Joseph Gurney Cannon looks 

backward. Whimsically, shrewdly 

and intimately he talks of the per- 
sons and institutions he has known 

—and they are legion. ‘Uncle Joe’ 

was a district attorney during the 

first administration of President 

Lincoln; 1923 found him an active 

member of the Federal House of 

Representatives. The life of no oth- 

er public character so thoroughly 

links the old with the new order of 
things. What a transition he wit- 
nessed!” 


In his autobiography, where Un- 
cle Joe talks but does not write, 
there are backgrounds of ancestral 
explanation and some pages about 
the North Carolina settlement where 
the “Speaker” was born, but the 
story really begins at Zanesville, 
Ohio, on the old National Pike in 
1840. At that time Uncle Joe was 
five years of age, a diminutive but 
impressionable member of a Quaker 
caravan that found its inspiration 
in the old song: 


“To the West, to the West, to the 
land of the free 





Mew Books. 


By L. White Busbey.—A Modern Architectural Work. 


By 
By G. K. Chesteriton.—The 


By Leo F. Miller, D.D.— 
By Asenath 
By 
By Enid Maud Dinnis.—The Man 
By Maurice Pa- 


Where the mighty Missouri rolls 
down to the sea.” 


Eighty-two years later Uncle Joe 
traveled back west over the National 
Pike again. This time he journeyed 
in a high-powered automobile. Says 
he: “I got more fun out of the slow 
movements of an emigrant train 
which traveled four months along 
the way than I did four days in an 
automobile.” And little wonder: 
“There were many taverns along the 
old pike for the accommodation of 
man and beast . . . where whiskey 
was sold for three cents a glass with- 
out any exhibition of drunkenness, 
for whiskey was as common as cider 
in the West in those days and many 
of the taverns were required by their 
licenses to keep whiskey as a neces- 
sary part of the accommodations for 
the traveling public. A Volstead 
law in 1840 would have produced 
another Whiskey Rebellion.” 

Uncle Joe reminds us that the 
prairies of Illinois which lay rich 
and fertile and ready for the plow 
were shunned by the early settlers 
of the West. “The people sought 
timber lands because they had never 
known any other way of making a 
farm but by hewing it out of the 
woods.” And so thought the father 
of Joseph Cannon who stopped in 
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the timber belt along the Wabash 
River. 

The reader lives in the past with 
Uncle Joe throughout these first 
pages as he pictures those whole- 
some, though now strangely ancient, 
American days when corporate so- 
ciety had not assumed paternalistic 
obligations to the individual citizen 
and the “sink or swim” injunction 
was the stern but effective rule of 
frontier freedom. 

We hear for the first time that 
during Lincoln’s first Presidential 
administration his stepmother was 
officially charged with theft and that 
Uncle Joe, then an Illinois district 
attorney, was called upon to con- 
duct her prosecution at Charleston, 
Ill. The district attorney conducted 
an investigation and found that Mrs. 
Lincoln was the victim of a political 
conspiracy to disgrace the President. 

It would have been impossible for 
Uncle Joe to divorce from his ac- 
count the great names of the post- 
Civil War period and he makes no 
attempt to do so. Grant, Blaine, 
Garfield, Hayes, Conkling, Tilden 
and others are introduced to the 
reader at odd and intimate mo- 
ments. Comes now the confession 
of a “regular Republican.” The ac- 
count is partisan; it is also highly 
interesting; and most of it is prob- 
ably true. In the introduction to 
the book Uncle Joe is quoted as hav- 
ing said that “the only thoroughly 
impartial man is a dead man.” 
When we read his account of the 
Rooseveltian movement we are cer- 
tainly made to believe that the 
Speaker is alive. He is never dull; 
there is even the suggestion of sen- 
sation in his story of Roosevelt’s 
counterfeit telegram by which he se- 
cured the passage of legislation that 
the telegram purported to oppose. 
There is much of both history and 
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humanity in Uncle Joe’s story. He 
was the child as well as the victim 
of strange circumstances, but, in 
spite of everything, for many chang- 
ing and portentous years of Amer- 
ican history, he was important. 
“From Old Tippecanoe to Harding 
has been the greatest transformation 
ever wrought in the world in four- 
score years,” says Uncle Joe, and 
in this book he proceeds to tell us 
about that vast change, in a narra- 
tive that is candid, humorous, deep- 
ly interesting and entirely worth 
while. CL. M. 


A Modern Architectural Work. By 
Dom Paul Bellot, O.S.B. Boston. 
Marshall Jones Co. $50.00. 

It is unfortunate that, in present- 
day parlance, the term modern con- 
notes a radical departure from all 
old forms. Undoubtedly, any new 
movement worthy of attention 
seems to be at odds with accepted 
formulas, but the contradiction is 
only apparent, or rather, the diver- 
gence is between the illogical use of 
the old forms and the ever present 
universal principle of truth. The 
adaptability of materials to their 
use must result in harmony. 
Whether the result is always acci- 
dental or sentimental beauty is not 
the point in this consideration of 
the work here reviewed. The main 
factor of inherent beauty is syn- 
onymous with its resulting har- 
mony and, in this quality lies the 
strength of what may be truly 
termed modern work. 

The preface to this collection of 
photographs and drawings informs 
us that Dom Bellot studied at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris and 
secured his diploma. He then en- 
tered the Benedictine Order. It 
would seem that the training af- 
forded by the Ecole does not always 




















stifle creative ability as some of its 
detractors aver. 

The main lines of Dom Bellot’s 
designs are conditioned by the use 
of brick, and surely he uses this 
element with great skill. This is 
particularly striking in the vaulting 
of the sanctuary in the parish 
church at Heerde and in St. Paul’s 
Abbey at Oosterhout, both in Hol- 
land. If we compare these exam- 
ples of constructive integrity with 
the shadowy equivalents that are 
made to do duty as examples of the 
revival of medieval work in this 
country, we can be grateful to Dom 
Bellot for having broken with 
stereotyped replicas which have 
espoused the form but have denied 
the constructive element. This mo- 
nastic group at Oosterhout and that 
of Quarr Abbey, in the Isle of 
Wight, are particularly interesting 
in their simplicity and the consist- 
ent use of brick. The law which 
drove so many congregations from 
France sent the monks of Solesmes 
to the refuge of the Isle of Wight. 
As is usual in such cases, when the 
law of the land is concerned with 
its interests, it does not forget to 
appropriate the resources of its vic- 
tims. And so the monks had to face 
the problem of reconciling exten- 
sive building with economy. Quarr 
Abbey is an excellent example of 
what this necessity can produce 
when allied with talent and sin- 
cerity. 

In a study of Dom Bellot’s work 
we may effect a comparison with 
the work of a French architect, 
Le Corbusier. The contradictions 
which overcome Le Corbusier’s 
logic contribute not a little to bring 
discredit on the much-abused word 
modern. When we read in his 


book Towards a New Architecture 
that: 


“the cathedral is a fight 
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against the force of gravity, which 
is a sensation of a sentimental na- 
ture” it seems that he forces the 
issue beyond reasonable limits. The 
cathedral builders solved their prob- 
lem of bridging wide areas in an 
organic manner and the play of 
forces are not contradictory but 
rather complement each _ other. 
Where Le Corbusier would have us 
make of architecture a purely engi- 
neering problem Dom Bellot gives 
an adequate answer through his 
espousal of every constructive ele- 
ment plus a logical combination of 
that vital principle which animated 
all great architecture and which 
results in pure creation by the ar- 
rangement of forms which affect 
our senses and emotions. In the 
preface of this book illustrating the 
work of Dom Bellot, Mr. Henry 
Charlier summarizes this differ- 
ence. He writes: 


“His work [Dom Bellot’s] comes 
in as something very new, such as 
the roman and pointed arches were 
to each other during the Middle 
Ages, or as one might say, as is the 
soul of the newly born child coming 
into the heart of an old family. 
The great mistake of our modern 
times is the idea that it is possible 
to produce a new style which will 
be as different from what we have 
as the Angkor is from the Parthe- 
non. The modern mind thinks this 
possible because it imagines itself 
quite different from our forefathers 
and wants to build a new society. 
But these ideas are quite negative 
and all that has been done is to 
destroy the power that the soul 
possesses for truth and sovereign 
love.” 


It is to Dom Bellot’s credit that 
he has recaptured this power 
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and merged it with a logical appre- 
ciation of the materials with which 
he has to build. 

After all, art is merely the appli- 
cation of knowledge to the realiza- 
tion of a conception. And Dom Bel- 
lot is in good company, for Paul 
Claudel has rightly said: “I have 
never considered art as an end unto 
itself, but as a multiple means of 
understanding by re-creating.” 
This unity of thought between poet 
and architect should allay the fears 
of those who would make of such 
work as Dom Bellot’s the bugaboo 
of present day architecture. We 
may hope that Dom Bellot’s efforts 
will influence future work of an ec- 
clesiastical nature and free us from 
the shackles of sham archzology. 

It would be well if the publishers 
of this book saw fit to issue an edi- 
tion in a reduced and less expensive 
format including, for the sake of 
comparison, the few examples of 
kindred work in this country. The 
times seem particularly opportune 
coinciding as they do with a re- 
vival of the real spirit of the litur- 
gy, which revival is sponsored, in 
great measure, by the Benedictine 
Order. M. L. 


Eugenics and Other Evils. By G. 
K. Chesterton. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

In his Essay on Blake several 
years ago, Mr. Chesterton said he 
had always been haunted with a 
fancy that the creeds of men might 
be paralleled and represented in 
their beverages. After having named 
three or four analogies he listed 
this one: “Modern hygienic materi- 
alism is very like cocoa; it would 
be impossible to express one’s con- 
tempt for it in stronger terms than 
that.” In this new book the stalwart 
defender of orthodoxy and common 
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sense expresses contempt, indeed, 
as when he calls the first English 
Eugenic Law, “the Feeble-Minded 
Bill, both for brevity,” as he says, 
“and because the description is 
strictly accurate”; but he also gives 
sound and convincing reasons 
against eugenic legislation: the very 
vagueness of the eugenic theory, the 
difficulty of fixing standards of fee- 
ble-mindedness, the practical impos- 
sibility of establishing an authority 
to determine who are fit and who 
are unfit to marry and beget chil- 
dren. After all, how much do we 
know with certainty about heredity? 
“When we consider how plain a fact 
is murder,” says our author, “and 
yet how hesitant and even hazy we 
all grow about the guilt of a murder- 
er, when we consider how simple an 
act is stealing, and yet how hard it 
is to convict and punish those rich 
commercial pirates who steal the 
most, when we consider how cruel 
and clumsy the law can be even 
about things as old and plain as the 
Ten Commandments—I simply can- 
not conceive any responsible person 
proposing to legislate on our broken 
knowledge and bottomless igno- 
rance of heredity” (p. 88). 

Some of the “other evils” all 
brought into relation with his main 
subject, are the low wages of in- 
dustrial workers, the mendicancy 
laws, the game laws, the constant 
efforts being made by governments 
to curtail personal liberty. Mr. 
Chesterton would seem to favor eu- 
genics if it were applied to the aris- 
tocracy, but no one thinks of ap- 
plying it to the prominent classes, 
where, as he says, it could most eas- 
ily be applied. This is one of the 
several proofs he mentions of the 
plutocratic influence behind all eu- 
genic legislation. The book has the 
true Chestertonian sparkle and is 














provocative of serious thought on 
the part of all lovers of true free- 
dom and democracy. J. 1. M. 


The New Century Dictionary. Edited 
by H. G. Emery and K. G. Brew- 
ster. New York: P. F. Collier & 
Son Co. 3 Vols. $25.00. 

The Century Dictionary and Cy- 
clopedia, originally published in 
1889, has long been a standard 
authority. One possible objection 
to this dictionary has been its size, 
—twelve volumes, including an At- 
las and a Dictionary of Proper 
Names. The whole work was re- 
vised many times. Now comes The 
New Century Dictionary in only 
three volumes. It is entirely re- 
written but based on material se- 
lected from the original dictionary. 
The encyclopedic features are omit- 
ted so that the present work is only 
a thoroughly complete dictionary. 
As would be expected there is a 
great amount of fresh material in 
the New Century; words, phrases, 
and names that have come into use 
in the last few years. 

In a supplement taking up more 
than half of the third volume there 
is a section containing Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and _  Discriminations, 
compiled by A. C. Baugh, Ph.D., 
and P. C. Kitchen, Ph.D. Then 
follow abbreviations in common 
use, business terms, and foreign 
words and phrases occurring in 
English use. The Proper Names 
are given next in three divisions: 
important names relating to human 
culture, including literature, the 
arts, international relations, races 
and tribes, and Biblical history; 
then a list of biographical names, 
and finally, geographical names, 
giving for places of special interest 
not only the pronunciation but the 
location, size, political relations, and 
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Stephen S. 


other significant facts. 
Visher, Ph.D., is responsible for 
this last section. 

The old Century has been the 
favorite dictionary of many literary 
and professional men, who have 
found eminent satisfaction in its 


every day use. The New Century 
bids fair to have an ever wider pub- 
lic, as it sacrifices none of the old 
excellencies, and to the new fea- 
tures, adds that of a more conven- 
ient size. J.1. M. 


Our Times: America Finding Her- 
self. By Mark Sullivan. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5.00. 

Mark Sullivan is preéminently 
the historian of the recent past. He 
is the photographer of the social 
contrast between life as it is now 
and as it was twenty-five years ago. 
There is a flash of his Klieg lights, 
his camera clicks, and, lo, the feel- 
ing of those who behold his film 
is akin to that of the Connecti- 
cut Yankee transported to King 
Arthur’s court. The years are few; 
the gulf seems almost immeasur- 
able. 

Mr. Sullivan’s first volume, Our 
Times; the Turn of the Century 
whetted the appetite for the present 
one. It disclosed his remarkable 
gift for visualizing the outward 
changes in the life of the average 
man within little more than the 
compass of one generation. Knowl- 
edge of these changes, or at least a 
half dormant sense of their im- 
mensity, was in the mind of every 
one grown to mature years. Yet it 
was a formless sense of contrast, 
a dim awareness, a faint image that 
flickered with every new thing with 
which it was built up. Mr. Sullivan 
has grasped the whole scene. He 
arranges its parts in order. 
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His completed picture is that of a 
generation inured to the horse car, 
the side-bar buggy, the melodeon 
and the music box, the strolling 
and starveling troupe playing Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, men in flat topped 
derby hats, women in skirts that 
trailed the ground; and of the same 
generation, advanced to middle life, 
flitting around in automobiles, go- 
ing to the movies, watching air- 
planes coast on the upper atmos- 
phere, regaled with the phonograph 
and the radio, wearing plus fours 
and sport skirts and moving in a 
maze of huge industrial organisms 
that have developed unprecedented 
wealth. 

The range of the new volume is 
1900-1925. Much space is devoted 
at the beginning to the transforma- 
tion in elementary schooling—the 
kind that leaves deep impressions 
on many—from the era of the 
McGuffey Readers, the “singing 
geography” and the platitudes of 
the Spencerian copy books. From 
this springboard the leap is taken 
into the “franker” manners, the in- 
fluence of literary works such as 
Edwin Markham’s “The Man With 
the Hoe” and Upton Sinclair’s The 
Jungle, the amazing growth of in- 
vention and the political struggle to 
separate big business from some of 
the more reckless excesses _to which 
it gave rise. 

Much of the story of the political 
and economic changes is woven 
around Theodore Roosevelt, whose 
battles against financial and indus- 
trial powers, impure food and social 
extravagances are recounted in 
vivid chapters. At the end is a 
well-told tale of the incredulity 
with which the discovery of the air- 
plane was received and of the strug- 
gles of Langley and the Wrights to 
reverse the thought of the world on 
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the possibility of navigating in the 
element assigned for centuries to 
the use of birds alone. 

If it be stated that this kind of 
history does not go deep, the answer 
may be given that there are many 
kinds of history of different degrees 
of usefulness and this is one of 
them. The reader may at least de- 
rive satisfaction from the clarifica- 
tion of his own thoughts about 
things dimly seen in the whirling 
movement of the times. 

A. S. W. 


Franciscan Mysticism. By Dunstan 
Dobbins, O.M.Cap. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. $1.25. 
This volume, the sixth of the ex- 

cellent monographs forming the 

“Franciscan Studies” issued by the 

various branches of the Franciscan 

Order in North America, contains 

an essay crowned by the University 

of Oxford. Such a tribute to a 

scholarly and “professional” work 

on St. Bonaventure by a member of 
the Seraphic Doctor’s own Order is 
symptomatic of the increasing re- 
spect for Catholicism in intellectual 
circles in Europe at the present day. 

Recognition of this kind would have 

been inconceivable in the Oxford of 

a few generations ago. 

Father Dobbins’ work is not a 
“popular” one in the sense of being 
merely a devotional treatise. It is 
evidently the result of much re- 
search as well as of thorough read- 
ing of all the saint’s own mystical 
and theological writings. Incident- 
ally, the author is to be congratulat- 
ed on the fullness of his references 
and the large number of quotations 
from St. Bonaventure’s works which 
he includes in his essay: these fea- 
tures give it an enhanced value to 
all students of mysticism and to all 
readers interested in medieval life 

















who wish to get beyond mere sur- 
face picturesqueness. 

Work of the kind which Father 
Dobbins has embodied in this bro- 
chure may prove to have a deeper 
value even than its excellent schol- 
arship. St. Bonaventure and the 
mystics who may be regarded as de- 
riving from him, undoubtedly make 
an appeal to a certain class of minds 
more susceptible to the distinctive- 
ly affective character of this school 
of mystical teaching than to the in- 
tellectualism of the great Scholastic 
theologians such as St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus. 

G. D. M. 


A History of Philosophy. By Leo F. 
Miller, D.D. With an Introduc- 
tion by Moorhouse I. X. Millar, 
S.J. New York: Joseph F. Wag- 
ner. $3.00. 

To present “A History of Philos- 
ophy” in 321 small pages must nec- 
essarily mean either a mere dry cat- 
alogue of authors, or else the omis- 
sion of many noteworthy schools of 
thought. Hauréau, writing as far 
back as 1850, required no less than 
1,018 pages for his account of Schol- 
astic philosophy. De Wulf’s latest 
study on the same subject consists 
of two thick volumes. On one of 
the minor Scholastics, Richard of 
Middleton, Father Hocedez has re- 
cently published a large octavo of 
some 500 pages. The present volume 
by comparison with these, and 
judged, too, by the vastness of its 
subject, seems unduly small. 

Philosophy from its wonderful 
beginnings in pre-Christian Greece 
up to the fifth century after Christ 
is disposed of in 76 pages. It is 
hardly possible to compress such a 
long period into such a tiny space. 
And one may reasonably question 
whether paragraph 92, which sums 
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up Neo-Platonism, is either perfect- 
ly fair or strictly accurate. Patristic 
philosophy is telescoped into 14 
pages. The major portion of the 
book (pp. 95-229) deals with Me- 
dieval Philosophy. Father Miller 
gives a good résumé of pre-Thomist 
and Thomist Scholasticism. He ex- 
plains, too, the reasons for its de- 
cline. The fourth section deals with 
modern philosophy. Kant and his 
successors get more generous space 
than the thinkers of other nations. 
The aims and tendencies of recent 
thinkers are not adequately stressed. 
Bergson and Boutroux, Croce and 
Gentile do not occur in these pages. 
And more astounding still Cardinal 
Mercier, to whom Neo-Scholasticism 
mainly owes its triumphant career, 
is completely omitted. The section 
entitled “Christian Philosophy” (pp. 
314-321), in omitting to speak of the 
magnificent pioneer work of the 
school of Louvain, has missed an 
epic episode in Catholic scholarship. 


W. P. H. K. 
The Almost Perfect State. By Don 
Marquis. Garden City: Double- 


day, Page & Co. $2.00. 

No less entertaining between book 
covers than they were eight years 
ago in “The Sun Dial” column of 
the New York Sun, and later in “The 
Lantern” of the New York Tribune, 
are these quotable desk mottoes, 
clever and occasionally beautiful 
verses, witty maxims, and sane, jol- 
ly reflections on the paradise of an 
almost perfect columnist. Who but 
the creator of Archy, Hermione, and 
the Old Soak could make a good 
book with a pair of shears and a pot 
of paste? For Mr. Donald Robert 
Perry Marquis may not be dismissed 
as a glorified journalist or even as a 
distinguished humorist. He is a 
genuine poet—at best, a mystic. His 
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humor is no artificial flavor in a 
literary batter. It is more than the 
whole mixture. It is an uncommon 
sense of intellectual balance which 
gives stability to a free spirit, not 
by retarding its flights and keeping 
its center of gravity close to the 
earth, but by urging it to greater 
ascents in order to bring it within 
the field of that awful gravitation, 
the attraction of God. Even Mark 
Twain and Dean Swift did not pos- 
sess this rare humor of the spirit. 
Perhaps that is why they did not 
move hopefully and _ charitably 
through a world of ignorance, mis- 
fortune, hatred, despair, and mad- 
ness—and some good things. 
Foolish men shut their eyes to 
evil. False prophets think that they 
see Utopia just above and beyond it. 
The seer’s vision pierces evil, and 
his eyes are smiling. Cc. M. 


The Bible in Ireland. By Asenath 
Nicholson. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Alfred Tresidder Shep- 
pard. New York: The John Day 
Company. $3.00. 

It seems a mistake to have given 
this book in its present edition the 
name of The Bible in Ireland be- 
cause that sounds more than a lit- 
tle forbidding to Catholics. They at 
once think of “souperism” and the 
starving Irish poor tempted to be- 
come Protestants rather than accept 
the other alternative of dying of 
starvation. What the author herself 
called the book was thoroughly de- 
scriptive of its contents—/reland’s 
Welcome to the Stranger, or Excur- 
sions Through Jreland in 1844 and 
1845 for the Purpose of Personally 
Investigating the Conditions of the 
Poor. The writer in her childhood 
had become interested in Ireland. 
She recalls that her father often said 
to his family, “Remember my chil- 
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dren the Irish are a suffering peo- 
ple; when they come to your doors 
never drive them empty away.” She 
visited the Irish in their garrets and 
cellars here in New York when they 
were coming out to this country in 
droves because of the scarcity that 
preceded the famine, and their mis- 
fortunes, their cheerfulness, their 
blundering haphazard wit fasci- 
nated her. 

She went to Ireland with the fer- 
vent desire to benefit the poor, 
thinking that the distribution of 
Bibles would accomplish that pur- 
pose. 

Like so many other visitors who 
went there rather prejudiced, Mrs. 
Nicholson came away thoroughly in 
love with the Irish. She was a very 
shrewd and acute observer, and had 
an unfailing eye for sincerity and 
candor. She has many slurs on the 
evangelizers of that day in Ireland. 
Her worst deprecation, however, is 
for the landlords who demanded 
their rent to the last penny during 
the famine, and who sent away ship 
loads of grain from their Irish prop- 
erties to be turned into whiskey,— 
which particularly disturbed Mrs. 
Nicholson,—while the poor people 
were starving. She learned exactly 
why the Irish were content to live 
in such miserable dwellings. “If the 
poor tenant improves the premises 
he must be turned out or pay more. 
If he does not improve it he is a 
lazy dirty Irishman and must be put 
out for that.” 

The volume constitules an ex- 
tremely valuable picture of Ireland 
during the troubled times of the 
famine. The author’s account of 
the hospitality of the poor Irish 
peasants when they and their fam- 
ilies were almost starving, is one of 
the most touching things in liter- 
ature. Talking of the wretched 




















cabins in which they had to live, she 
says of the dwellers in them, “I 
found these cabiners warm-hearted 
and a tidy, industrious people.” 
The book is written of course 
from a Protestant standpoint and 
therefore could scarcely fail to have 
remarks here and there that jar on 
an Irish Catholic, but it is as fine a 
tribute to Irish kindliness of heart 
under the most trying circum- 
stances as ever was written, and 
gives an unforgettable picture of all 
that the poor Irish had to suffer in 
those sad times. J. J. W. 


Echoes and Memories. By Bramwell 
Booth. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $2.00. 

The portrait of the new “General” 
of the Salvation Army, which is the 
frontispiece of this book, reveals a 
gentle, sensitive, almost feminine 
personality—one of great attractive- 
ness—but one also devoid of Wil- 
liam Booth’s genius. This dove, 
however, is the son of the hawk. 

One cannot conceive of the pres- 
ent head of the “Army” founding 
it; but it is easy enough to believe 
that his tact and sweetness of tem- 
per are better for these days than 
the old “General’s” blood and fire. 
Yet Bramwell Booth evidently looks 
back to the “Eighties” as to the 
Army’s golden age. Then the row- 
dies of England formed themselves 
into what they called “The Skeleton 
Army,” and pelted the Salvationists 
with rotten eggs. On one of these 
occasions a young officer, having 
discovered that the eggs were not 
rotten, caught them gaily and dex- 
terously as they were thrown at 
her—and made an omelette with 
them afterwards. It is an epitome 
of the early history. It was in the 
years when the Army was most 
maligned that it did its finest work, 
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and was in its most exalted spiritual 
state. Now it is little more than an 
admirable welfare agency. 

In this most readable volume are 
vivid portraits of William and Cath- 
erine Booth, of W. T. Stead and 
Cecil Rhodes and Cardinal Manning, 
those oddly assorted friends of the 
movement. We see Manning tak- 
ing Bishop (afterwards Cardinal) 
Vaughan to the Salvation Army 
shelters, in the hope of interesting 
him in the work, and telling 
Vaughan afterwards that he hoped 
that Vaughan, who was already so 
good a Catholic, would now also be 
a good Christian! 

It is hard to quarrel with so 
naively simple and sincere a man 
as Bramwell Booth—but how far 
he is from the Catholic Church is 
shown in his chapter on “Sacra- 
ments.” Despite its early contrary 
practice, the Army gave up the use 
of Baptism and the Communion Ta- 
ble because “thousands of merely 
nominal Christians would wake up 
and really seek God if it were not 
for the benumbing influence of sac- 
ramentalism.” The weakness of the 
Salvation Army is its Protestant ori- 
gin. It was really a religious order 
in its inception; but it has gradual- 
ly turned into a religious sect—one 
that was always inept in its theology 
and one that has now largely lost 
the religious fervor which was its 
excuse for being. T. M. 


Happy Ending. The Collected Lyrics 
of Louise Imogen Guiney. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 
Besides being a new and much de- 

sired edition of Miss Guiney’s lyrics 

this volume contains twelve poems 
here for the first time collected. 

Commendation of any of them 

would be superfluous. Louise Gui- 

ney is known for the poet she was 
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and the most that is left for a re- 
viewer to say is a word of gratitude 
that this book is at last forthcoming 
and that it is so satisfactorily pro- 
duced. 

There is one test by which any- 
one who has ever written verse 
knows the authentic poet: When 
“in a silent time” the reading of the 
poet’s verses stirs the apparently 
lifeless embers of song to a pulsing 
glow, if not to a soaring flame. To 
meet the delicate, dauntless spirit 
of Louise Guiney as it is revealed in 
her poems is to feel this quicken- 
ing breath within one’s soul. For 
it is poets who make poets and it 
were well for America that this one 
should have a numerous progeny. 
It is comforting to find on the vol- 
ume’s last page her own reproach 
to herself for what she considers 
her infertility. 


“Up, poet! climb thine inch; thyself 
fulfill; 

Thou only hast no sign, no pag- 
eantry, 

To honour April.” 


For even here, in the face of what 
would seem to the poet the ultimate 
failure and despair, there is valor, 
not discouragement. B. M. K. 


Travellers’ Tales. By Enid Maud 
Dinnis. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.50. 

The faérie touch which character- 
izes the pen work of Enid Dinnis 
and makes it distinctly her own, is 
colorfully evident in this charming 
group of stories. Two or three of 
the tales perhaps seem a trifle lack- 
ing in that magical quality of sug- 
gestion which leaves nimbused 
question marks in the mind of the 
reader, but the others are rife with 
incident, significant to those with 
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“seeing eyes.”” One puts down the 
book with the sparkling conscious- 
ness of having chanced upon the un- 
usual in the very commonplace, and 
of one’s own heart set tiptoeing in 
eager quest of like spiritual adven- 
ture. 

Along the highway of life, “the 
day’s twice-beaten track,” we all are 
travelers with tales to tell, and much 
may happen “betwixt the here and 
there” and “the there and back,” but 
it requires the skill of a true racon- 
teur to narrate them in such manner 
that they live and glow again in the 
telling. The author of The Anchor- 
hold and of God’s Fairy Tales has 
proven her eligibility in this respect, 
her name being a trademark for a 
well-told story. “A Man of Good- 
will,” “Fioretti,” “A Case in Point,” 
“The Third Guest,” and “The Bau- 
ble,” are particularly good listening, 
the last named being so delightfully 
whimsical in character that if the 
reader is at all inclined that way, 
he, undoubtedly, will find himself 
smiling up at the Baby on St. An- 
thony’s book and indulging in a bit 
of fantasy of his own, on the occa- 
sion of his next visit to church or 
chapel. 

The keen spiritual insight of Enid 
Dinnis, who is a convert, affords us 
many surprises, even thrills, in 
these diverting tales. They are in 
the class which the reviewer likes 
to term “the spiritual detective”; 
and they illustrate forcibly the fre- 
quently lost-sight-of fact that all 
about us stirs the invisible, shaping 
our destinies out of unguessed odds 
and ends, and that 


“The drift of pinions, would we 
hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered 
doors.” 
v. M. T. 
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The Man Who Was Nobody. Or, 
How St. Francis of Assisi Won 
the Heart of the World. By An- 


tony Linneweber, O.F.M. San 
Francisco: Franciscan Friary. 
$1.25. 


The thesis of Father Antony’s 
new book on St. Francis is simplic- 
ity itself; and the whole charm of 
the little volume lies in its simplic- 
ity. Here is the thesis, put in ques- 
tion and answer form: How did St. 
Francis win the heart of the world? 
By being a saint. 

Yes; but what is a saint? Saint- 
hood, I have always felt (and the 
thought came to me first in studying 
the life of California’s greatest 
Franciscan, albeit he is not among 
the canonized—I mean Serra, of 
course)—sainthood is a secret be- 
tween God and the individual soul. 
But the secret gets out. The world 
finds its saints, is won by them, 
gives its heart to them; and then, 
happily, pauses sometimes to ask 
why?—to figure the whole thing 
out. 

St. Francis of Assisi is the best 
answer to the question—how to be 
a saint, how to win the heart of 
the world. He did it; and Father 
Antony’s little book, characteristi- 
cally modest and Franciscan, and at 
the same time rich with profound 
implications, tells us how he did it. 

The Man Who Was Nobody is 
really a spiritual character sketch; 
and it is a sketch ably and deftly 
done, yet it has in it much of that 
perfection of art which is best ex- 
pressed in the old rule “art that con- 
ceals art.” It is artless in its appeal. 
It shows us the very heart of the 
Umbrian Seraph—a heart of ardor 
and love. Summed up, the whole 
story of Francis can be put into that 
one word “love.” Francis loved. 
He found Christ and loved Him. 
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Through Christ he loved the whole 
world, man, beast, bird, the ele- 
ments, everything created. Nothing 
can resist such a heart, such a man. 
So the world in turn has learned to 
love Francis, and to love God 
through him. 

The lesson is obvious: we can 
all do the same, in some measure 
at least, if not in the full measure 
of Francis. Father Antony does not 
tack the lesson on, as the old-fash- 
ioned moralists did. Instead, he 
implies it; drives it home with time- 
ly quotation, with apt illustration. 
(His note on Valentino is an exam- 
ple—up-to-date, clear, direct, and 
satisfying.) 

This is an enjoyable book; a de- 
votional book that is wholesome and 
convincing instead of aridly pietis- 
tic. a BR 


Cavour. By Maurice Paléologue. 
Translated from the French by 
I. F. D. and M. M. Morrow. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $5.00. 
M. Paléologue is a diplomat who 

brings to this study a keen under- 

standing of the Italian statesman of 
the Risorgimento of whom Metter- 
nich said he “stood alone in Europe.” 

M. Paléologue calls his study “a 

sketch” but it is vivid and bril- 

liantly done, full of movement 
and vitality. Victor Emmanuel 

II., proud, fiery, coarse of taste; 

Napoleon III., irresolute, tricky, al- 

ternately bold and timid; Cavour, 

resourceful, tireless, bold in concep- 
tion, indomitable of will, a follower 
of the precepts of Machiavelli with- 
out hesitation or remorse—these are 
the principal figures that stand out 
to the life under the sure and in- 
cisive strokes of M. Paléologue’s 
pencil. In the policy of all those 
the end justified the means. Prom- 
ises were made and broken, oaths 
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sworn and denied, virtue traded for 
an advantage, an innocent princess 
of fifteen bound by marriage to a 
conceited libertine twice her age, 
evasions and falsehoods, crimes and 
bloodshed perpetrated, and all with 
a coolness which is reflected in M. 
Paléologue’s method of treatment. 
Cavour was a tremendous worker, 
managing half a dozen ministers’ af- 
fairs, content with five hours’ sleep 
in twenty-four, seemingly buoyant 
even in the face of defeat. Under 
his deft hands Napoleon III. was 
merely a pawn on the chessboard. 
He knew how to threaten and cajole, 
how to play upon men’s cupidity 
and pride, how to flatter with fine 
phrases and how to treat interna- 
tional law with cool contempt. In 
the end death overtook him before 
his final objective was accomplished, 
but his policies survived for others 
to follow. J. 3. RB. 


Humanizing Education. By Samuel 
D. Schmalhausen. New York: 
The Macaulay Co. $2.50. 

This is an impossible book from 
whatever angle it is regarded. Its 
logic is weird, the emotions of the 
author untutored, and his English 
beyond description. To my way of 
thinking it is a perfect example of 
a diatribe directed against some- 
thing which is not understood for 
the very simple reason that the sub- 
ject is approached from the view- 
point of a pet theory which must 
be made to prevail bon gré, mal gré. 
The least that we can expect, and 
demand, of a critic of contemporary 
education is that he be acquainted 
with its processes and objectives, 
that only in the light and after a 
study of these principles and facts 
he base his judgments of our fail- 
ures and ineptitudes. Nobody con- 
tends that American education is 
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perfect or any way near perfect, but 
to begin with the assumption that 
our schools are simply ruining ev- 
erybody concerned with them, both 
teachers and taught, is to assume 
something that everybody knows to 
be utterly false. 

Schmalhausen thinks that “cul- 
turally we are a nation of good-na- 
tured savage simpletons.” Why? 
Because we do not overturn the 
present school and in its place erect 
an instrument of freedom such as 
the author believes in. It is queer, 
and difficult to understand, how 
these apostles of evolution cannot 
see that the present is rooted in the 
past, and that future progress is es- 
sentially and radically dependent on 
what we are now doing and what 
we have done. 

The spirit of the book is that of 
the soap-box orator, as are most of 
the principles which it defends. All 
objections brought against its thesis 
are settled by hurling at the head of 
the objector the word—infantilism 
—or by an appeal to Darwinian evo- 
lution, the mere statement of which 
for this writer solves all problems. 
It is impossible to give an adequate 
idea of this book and what it de- 
fends, except possibly to say that the 
author believes in everything “mod- 
ern,” that is in everything radical, 
outré, and novel. This reviewer la- 
boriously plodded through sixty 
pages of Humanizing Education. 
He could go no further, for there 
is a limit to patience, good will, and 
human endurance. 

Freedom, according to our author, 
will come when the school begins 
to teach birth control, psychoanaly- 
sis, sex education, etc. While de- 
manding freedom in education, the 
author is quite careful to disasso- 
ciate himself from any belief in the 
freedom of the human will or in 
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the principles of Christian ethics 
built on that belief. 

The book is a hopeless mixture 
of words, many of which are unin- 
telligible, to me at any rate. Our 
schools may need freedom, but some 
writers, and among them Schmal- 
hausen, need a course in elementary 
logic. They might also, and with 
profit, take a course in Freshman 
English on the side. The book is 
horribly printed. J. H. R. 


By F. C. 
Benzi- 


Mother Magdalen Taylor. 
Devas, S.J. New York: 
ger Bros. $7.50. 

This life of the foundress of the 
Poor Servants of the Mother of God, 
by a distinguished English Jesuit, 
is a worthy addition to the number 
of masterly religious biographies 
which have appeared recently and 
many of which have been commend- 
ed in these columns. 

In any case it was fitting that a 
member of the Society of Jesus 
should write the life of Mother Tay- 
lor, for her own sturdy spirituality 
was molded on Ignatian lines, and 
when she perceived that God’s Will 
was leading her to the foundation of 
a new congregation it was to the 
Rule of St. Ignatius that she looked 
for inspiration. However, we must 
acclaim Father Devas’s achieve- 
ment on more specific grounds than 
these. ‘Together with an intense- 
ly real and living portrait of a great 
and holy woman he has combined 
a series of vignettes of an England 
that is rapidly disappearing from 
post-war Europe. In the descrip- 
tions of Fanny Margaret Taylor’s 
childhood in an Anglican rectory 
and her work as a nurse under 
Florence Nightingale in the Crime- 
an War, he enshrines many of the 
characteristics and the solid, unob- 
trusive virtues of the Victorian age. 
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The account of the young woman’s 
conversion and her earnest search 
for her special vocation in the 
Church is a piece of biographical 
writing of great force, due to its 
complete simplicity and its freedom 
from the sentimentality which mars 
too much Catholic biography. 

Mother Taylor’s travels in Bel- 
gium, Germany and Poland—she 
was as yet Miss Taylor seeking the 
Will of God—and her foundation of 
a completely new religious institute, 
with poverty and much faith as al- 
most her only visible assets, is as 
romantic a piece of church history 
as anything in the lives of the older 
founders of orders and congrega- 
tions. Her life of intense and fruit- 
ful activity, closed by a death of 
much mental and physical suffering 
—with the words, “Invoke the Sa- 
cred Heart,” as her dying legacy to 
her children—forms a singularly 
moving story. 

One point is brought out by Fa- 
ther Devas that should be of value 
to those of us who are called upon 
to refute the charge that the Cath- 
olic Church is an institution alien 
to a certain national spirit and un- 
assimilable by the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit, whatever that may be, or by 
a sound Americanism. Mother Tay- 
lor was profoundly and robustly 
English, with an almost John Bull- 
ish strength and pertinacity of will 
and with a deep and constant love 
of her own country, especially of 
the peculiarly fascinating Fen coun- 
try where she spent her early years. 
Even in a matter so entirely one of 
divine grace as the foundation of a 
religious institute, she clung to the 
idea of one established in her own 
country to meet its special needs 
—and the evidences of God’s bless- 
ing on her work have justified her 
opinion. G. D. M. 
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Pamphlet Publications.—The Lit- 
urgy of the Forty Hours’ Prayer, ar- 
ranged by Rev. J. B. O’Connell, pro- 
vides a pocket handbook for more 
intimate participation in this very 
beautiful and fruitful devotion of 
the Church; The Sanity of Catholi- 
cism is well stated by Rev. Albert 
Power, S.J., maintaining its bal- 
anced course in the midst of vaga- 
ries and excesses; Rev. W. Moran, 
D.D., reveals the heart of the Church 
in The Catholic Doctrine of The 
Real Presence; six periods of chal- 
lenge for the Church: the Call to 
the Gentiles in the First Century, 
the Receiving of the Barbarians in 
the Fifth, the Conflict with Feudal- 
ism in the Eleventh, the Resistance 
to Absolutism in the Fourteenth, the 
Christianizing of Art and Culture in 
the Sixteenth and the Temporary In- 
fidel Conquest in the Eighteenth 
(with the suggestion that the World 
War may be recognized later as a 
seventh) are presented by Susan 
Cunningham, M.A., to demonstrate 
the réle of The Church in the Crises 
of History; Rev. T. N. Burke-Gaff- 
ney, S.J., shows cause for estimating 
as The Greatest Century, the Thir- 
teenth, while Rev. H. Gaffney, O.P., 
sketches the life of one of its glories 
—St. Dominic; Thomas 4 Kempis is 
portrayed by Sir Francis R. Cruise 
as the one “towards whom all exist- 
ing evidence points clearly as the 
author of The Imitation”; a latter- 
day exponent of the simplicity of 
holiness is Sister Marie Lataste, A 
Little Sister of the Sacred Heart, 
whose story is told by Madame 
Forbes, R.S.C.J. (Dublin: Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland. 5 cents 
each.) 

The Catholic Mind of December 
8th is appropriately devoted to 
three papers on the Blessed Moth- 
er: “Due Honor paid to Mary,” 
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“Mary the Almoner of Grace,” and 
“The Morning Star,” while that of 
December 22d, with equal justice, 
leads us to the Crib to study the 
prophecies, find “Jesus the Messias” 
and echo the “Venite Adoremus!” 
A very effective heart-searching 
characterizes the opening issue of 
the New Year (January 8th), “Di- 
agnosis of Character,” “Putting Or- 
der Into Our Lives,” “How Hum- 
ble Am I?” and “A Lesson from a 
River.” “Anglican Phenomena” and 
“The Consistency of Bishop Barnes” 
are timely topics treated in the issue 
of January 22d. 

The Blessed Sacrament and Cath- 
olic Unity, by Bishop J. C. Hedley, 
O.S.B., and The Magic of Love, by 
Rev. Albert Power, S.J., are comple- 
mentary pictures of the evidences of 
Divine Love; Rev. John Charnock, 
S.J., gives a practical and uplifting 
view of the Sacrament of Marriage 
to which The Necessity and Power 
of Prayer, by St. Alphonsus Liguori 
will prove valuable supplementary 
reading; what Catholics do and do 
not believe about The Virgin Moth- 
er is well stated by Rev. Michael J. 
Watson, S.J., and Rev. Albert Pow- 
er, S.J., presents the same Virgin 
Mother under the five last titles of 
the Litany of Loreto under the cap- 
tion, Mary, Queen of Peace; Rev. E. 
Courtais, S.M., tells us another 
beautiful story of sanctity, that of 
Biessed Peter Chanel, the first mar- 
tyr of Oceania (Melbourne: The 
Australian Catholic Truth Society. 
5 cents each). 

Scientific precision and Catholic 
faith join hands in Sir Bertram C. A. 
Windle’s careful and readable pres- 
entation of Evolution and Cath- 
olicity; a bird’s-eye view of The 
Saints of the Mass is afforded by 
Mother Philippa; in Between Our- 
selves Once More, Joseph O’Connor 
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successfully indicates some guide 
posts for “the dangerous ‘occupa- 
tion’ of boyhood” (London: Cath- 
olic Truth Society. 5 cents each.) 

In Talks With Little Children, 
Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., really 
achieves that simplicity of language 
and method which admits the adult 
into the realm of childhood. We 
recommend this attractive booklet 
to parents and teachers. Another 
contribution to the “Vest Pocket 
Series” of the Paulist Press of New 
York is a forceful résumé of the life 
and conversion of St. Paul by His 
Grace of Baltimore, Most Rev. Mi- 
chael J. Curley, D.D. (5 cents each). 

The Report of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Catholic Guild of Israel is 
full of anecdote and data regarding 
this apostolic movement. 

The issues of Xaveriana for Oc- 
tober and November are of especial 
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interest to Catholics of the Western 
hemisphere. The former, La Croix 
chez les Esquimauz, tells the story 
of missions among the Eskimos and 
the latter that of the revival of Ben- 
edictine cloisters in Brazil—La Res- 
tauration du Monarchisme au Brésil. 

The Publicity Bureau for South 
China, Hong Kong, puts out a de- 
tailed account of Soviet Intrigues in 
China.—The World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mount Vernon St., Boston, 
offers a timely analysis of American 
Arbitration Agreements To-day, an 
addendum to “Arbitration and the 
United States.” It is compiled by 
Denys P. Myers. International Con- 
ciliation provides a study of “Aus- 
tralian Immigration Policy,” by A. 
H. Charteris and an index of the 
“Documents for the Year, 1927” 
(New York: 405 West 117th Street. 
5 cents each). 
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